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PREFACE; 


| 
| _-~. This book on Medieval India is written in conti- 
Sy mation with my book on the Hindu Period, for the use: 

| € advanced students of History. Like the latter, it too 

ii based on a selection from materials used in teaching 
i ny students at the D. A. V. College, Dehradun, and 
crawn freely from authoritative works on the subject. 


l The presentation is clear, critical and exhaustive. 
in fact, I: have compared, . analysed and dissected, 
with a view to develop in the students dramatic 
appreciation, and their habit of reading original sources 
with an eager mind. 

| d 

` Wherever possible, the subject has been treated : 
topic wise, e. g., the social, religious and literary condi- 
tion of India during the regime of the Turkish Sultans 
of Delhi; the social and economic condition of India 
during the reigns of the Great Mughals, Imperial services 
under the Mughals; the Deccan policy of the Mughal 
Emperors; the North-West frontier policy of the Mughals; 
the Rajputana policy of the Mughals; religious and 
literary movements from the 15th to the 17th centuries; 
civil administration and military organization of the 
4 Marathas in the year 1680—1720, ec. Also, important 
questions have been given in the end to help the students 
in preparing for their examinations. 


we 
2 K 
In the end, I must show my(@ratitude to various 
writers, mentioned below, whose works I haye -unreser- . 
vedly made use of in my narrative : 


> 
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(i ) Brices, Ferishta. 
(ii ) Error Vols., II, IV and VII. 
(iii ) Ain-i-Akbari. we 
(iv ) Kiers, the Classical Sanskrit Drama. ,: a 


(v ) IsHwart PRASAD, Medieval India. 


(vi) » — » Muslim Rule in India. 


(vii) Kanunco, Shet Shah. 
(viii) RusHproox WILLIAMS, the Empire Builder of 
the Sixteenth Century. 
(ix) Dr. V. A. SMITH, Akbat. 
(x) A. S. BEVERIDGE or BABARNAMA, trans. 
(xi ) Bent Prasan, Jahangir. 
Í (xii) Janancir, Memoirs of. 
i (üi) Sarrar, Aurangzeb. Vols. Ito V: i f 
$ (iv) Krycarp AND Parasnis, History of the 
f Maratha people. Vol. I. eyak | Í 
(xv) ErrHINsTON, History of India, (5th edition). 
(xvi) The Shorter Cambridge History of India. 
(xvii) Hass, Mahmud of Ghaznin. 
(xviii) C. V. Vamp, the downfall of Hindu India. 
(xix) Raverty, Tabka-ti-Nasati. 
(xx) Rankine, Al Badaoni. 


| "~~~ (xxi) Laneroor, Medieval India. | 
EI a (sxii) Tuomas, The Chronicles of the Pathan: 
P à Kings. ; : ; 
o 
| as Í 
B. S. BHATNAGAR- i 


Dated, 15-6-'38. } 
bez. = “ya ý 
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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


In bringing out this new edition of the book I have 
taken cate to revise the book thoroughly and to impfove 
it by a few critical touches here and there for the 
better elucidation of the topics. The book has been 
fecast at many places and new topics have been added 


to enhance its usefulness end to bring it up-to-date for the 
benefit of B. A. students. 


I am thankful to the Ptofssors of many colleges and 
universities for their appreciation of the usefulness of 
this humble work, and it is gratifying to note that all 
of them have recommended it to the students, It is 
hoped that it would continue to Pfove as useful to the 
Students as before, 


Sia 


B. S. R. 
Dated, ATS } S. BHATNAGA 
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MEDIEVAL INDIA 


CHAPTER I. 
THE ARAB INVASIONS. 


Three Arab Invasions.—The Arabs invaded India 
thrice, First, during the Caliphate of Umar (634—44 
A. D.), Abul Abbas, the Governor of Oman, raided 
Thana, neat Bombay, in 636 A, D. Next in 664 A. D. 


Ziad, the Governor of Basra, under Mauvia, dispatched. 


a large army to Kabul under the command of Abdus- 
Rahman. Kabul was conquered and the country upto 
Multan was explored. ‘The last invasion of India by the 
Arabs was directed against Raja Dahir of Sindh and 
Multan, for in 710 A D. an Arab ship was seized by the 
Indian pirates at Daibal, then a flourishing sea-port of 
Sindh. “Raja Dahir was called on for restitution. When 
he declined compliance and also gave a. fresh cause for 
offence by affording shelter to certain rebels from 
Mekran, the Mohammadans sent a body of 1000 infantry 
and 300 horse to enforce theit demand; and when this 
Arab force perished, Hajjaj the Governor of Basra, 
prepated a regular amy of 6000 and an equal number 


of camel riders and a baggage train of 3,000 Bactrian i 


camels at Shiraz, and gave the command of it to his own 
nephew, Mohammad bin Qasim, then not more than 20 
years of age.” 


, Successes of Mohammad bin Qasim.—Mohammad 
bin Qasim, a young man of great military talents, march- 
ed through Mekran (Baluchistan) and laid siege to a 
famous and sttongly-fortified pagoda contiguous to the 
town of Daibal. Aided by the catapultas and other siege 
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engines, the brave young Muslim leader conducted his m 
military operations with so much vigout and energy that | K 
he not only avoided defeat at the hands of the valourous tk 
Brahman and Rajput forces, but made his entrance in the — 8 
pagoda easily possible. Shortly after, he captured Daibal | 
and Nerua (modern Haiderabad) without any resistance; | g 
the inhabitants having meekly surrendered. Thea the ie 
victor advanced towacds the north along the right bank | 
of the Indus, defeated and killed Dahir ina hotly contes- — 
ted battle at Rawar and captured the fortresses of Rawat o 
and Alor. Another victory at Brahmanabad opened the | p 
` way to Multan, which surrendered at discretion but not | 
n without an exhausting siege. The fighting men were 
3 massacred; the priests, workmen, women and children 
A wete made captives. Flushed witk victory Mohammad | 
k bin Qasim is said to have proceeded to the heart of India, | 
| right upto the Gangetic valley (714 A. D.). The young | 
cooqueror was then recalled and, inspite of his brilliant 
achievements; disgraced and put to death by being sewn 
: up alive in a raw cow-hide on a false charge of being 1 
t too free with the two young daughters of Dahir before | t 
i presenting them to the Caliph’s harem. j f 
His recall and death.—“ The Arab conquest of | | 
Sindh,” says Lanepoole, “was only an episode in the 
| history of Islam,-a triumph without results,” although 
thénce-forward that country remained for centuries undes | 
Arab rule. But it failed to produce any permanent effect 
| on the history of India. Evenin the 8th century A, D. 
the interior politics of the country were hardly affected. 


. Failure of the Arabs to extend their conquests in | 
the interior.—The failure. of the Arabs to attempt to | 
.extend their dominions into the adjacent provinces is | 
due to :— 

(i) The existence of powerful independent Rajput 
kingdoms of the Hindus in the North Daa East, T | 
were ready to grapple with any invader who encroached 
upon their possessions. 

_. (ii) The insufficient reinforcements sent by the: 
Caliphs, Walid and Sulaiman, and the lack of their sonore 
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made the Arab position untenable in Sindh. As the 
Khilafat declined, the distant provinces soon threw aside 
the yoke and declared themselves, independent at about 
870 A. D, . 


(iii) ‘The untimely recall of Mohammad bin Qasim 
and his death was an irrepatable loss, for his work was 
left incomplete. 


(iv) The unfertile and unproductive Sindh proved 
of no great advantage to the Arabs, and it also failed to 
provide the sinews of wat. 


(v) The Atab warriors in Sindh were too few to 
tackle unaided successfully the problem of the con- 
quest of India. Unable to carry their arms further they 
were content to establish their dynasties at Multan and 
Mansura, and rule over the upper and lower Indus. 
regions. 


A 


* (vi) After the conquest of Sindh the Arabs “showed 


themselves as utterly incapable as the shifting sands of . 


their own desert of coalescing into a system of concord 
and subordination.” There crept into their ranks clanish 
divisions and religious differences, which tendered them 
weak and powerless. In afew years nothing remained 
of the Arab conquest in Sindh except a few families, 
buildings and roads. 

(vii) The permanent and effective conquest of India. 
was not thought of by the Arabs. Mohammad bin Qasim’s 
invasion was only a punitive expedition to Sindh on 
account of the seizure of an Arab ship by Raja Dahir. 
It was not sent expressly to conquer any part of India. 

Arab Administration in Sindh and Multan .—The 
system of administration was extremely liberal and tole- 

fant. The lives and lands of the people of the conquered 
portions were spared and theit shrines were left undese- 
crated. The Brahmans were allowed to build theit 
temples, to trade with Muslims and to live without fear, 
and to improve their credit. Religious freedom was 
granted and the Brahmans were permitted to practise 
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their faith. Customary poll-tax was levied‘ but pyre 
children and disabled persons were exempt trom its, 


payment. And Mohammad bin Qasim pes ated E The | P 
temples will be inviolate likesthe churches o the Chris- | $i 
tians.” There was wordly wisdom in this toleration, for | 2 
the pilgtim’s dues paid to the temples formed an impor- | Be 


tant source of revenue. “The puritanical Muslims found | b 
it lucrative in the interests of the public finance.” To | F 
add to this tax-collectors were furnished by the citizens | 5 
and villagers, and “the Brahmans were protected and] q 
entrusted with high offices because of their high education | o 
and talents,” I 
o 
n 
b 


| 


The internal administration of the country was left in | 
the hands of the natives themselves. The Jotas were held 
by grantees in return for military service and were exempt 
from all charges except the sadqah ot alms. Some soldiers 
were given grants of land, while others were paid fixed - 
salaries. Besides, four-fifths of the spoils of war used to 
be distributed among them, the remaining one-fifth hav- 
ing been sent to the Khalifa for religious and charitable 
purposes. Also religious were made, and learned men | 
and heads of monasteries received grants of land in free | 
gift (wagf). The land tax was 2 ths of the produce for 

irrigated lands and 4 th for the rest. Thus the taxation 
of the Hindu population was eminently fair. 


| 
The judicial administration was simple and cheap, and | 
| 
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tough and ready justice took the place of organised legal 
; procedure, Theft was looked upon as a serious crime: 
7 and if any of the tribesmen committed theft, his women 
and children were burnt to death, The Qazi (Muslim | 

Judge)~decided criminal cases between the Muslims and 
i Muslims and Muslims and Hindus according to the 

Quranic Law, andin many other ways the distinction 
between the believers and unbelievers was emphasised. | 
Still the Arabs left many matters to the Pane 3 E 
the Hindus. who “maintained them in full efhici 
to local magnates. As regards suits of ci 
those of the Hindus were decided by the Hi 
selves in their own Arbitration Boards. 


Ane ino 


hayats of | 
ency,” and | 
vil nature, i 
ndus them- | 

i 
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he Effects of Arab conquest. — The conquerors 
were a forcign garrison concerned only with political 
and military affairs. The conquest, therefore, in its eatly 
stages was very destructive to life, property and public 
monuments. But it was all an act of wat; aad as soon 
as the hostilities ceased in Sindk and Multan, the Arabs 
began to admire the Hindu versatility, and stood aghast 
at the prosperity and richness of the Hindu culture. Not 
only was the worship in temples encouraged, but also 
demolished temples were allowed to be rebuilt. More- 
over, the conquerors married Indian women and adopted 
Indian customs and dress, and gradually a new community 
of Indian Muslims came into existence. Further, com- 
merce was promoted; Multan and the sea-ports of Sindh 
became centres of chinese and Central Asian trade. 


Though politically the Arab coquest was an insignifi- 
cant event in the history of Islam and though the conquest 
did not modify of enrich Indian culture, cultufasy its 
effects were deep and far reaching. The extensive Arab 
empire facilitated the diffusion in it of Indian thought 
and science which ultimately reached Europe. Many Arab 
scholars learned from the Hindu and Buddhist scholats 
the mysteries of their sacred lore, Indian asttonomy and 
medicine. There is a recorded instance of an Arab 
astronomer study ing the Indian science at Benares for 
ten years. Also many Indian scholars went to Bagh- 
dad and enjoyed the patronage of the Khalifa Mansur 
(about 771 A. D.). They translated the Brahaspati 
Siddhanta into Atabic in collaboration with Ibrahim 
Fizati, a court mathematician. Tne Charaka Samhita 
and the Panchatantra Wete also translated into Arabic. 
Two Indians, Manika and Saleh, wete the court physicians ` 
of the Khalifa Harun-al-Rashid (786 A.D.—809 A.D.) 
who started the Golden Age of Islam. Manika had been. 
invited to Baghdad to treat the ailing Khalifa, and could 
effect a complete cure. The monasticism and other 
aspects of Buddhism were adopted by the Sufis who were 
also influenced by some schools of Hindu philosophy. 
The Arabs learnt the game of chess from the Hindus and 
the notations, which the Eutopean nations learnt from 
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5 . : : | 
them, besides painting, architecture, music, the science 
of poisonous drugs, the art of wat, alchemy, logic, and | 
witch craft, Several books were written which give 


{ 

I 

= | x 

ample evidence of the amalgamation of Arab and Hindu | 
« 

€ 


cultures. The Muslims acquired so much proficiency | 
in the Indian languages that some of them translated 
the Quran into Sanskrit. So long as Sindh continued to 

be a part of the Arab Empire, the flow of Indian ideas to 
its headquarters was unimpeded. ,The destruction of the 
Khilafat by the Mughal leader, Halagu, and the practical | 
independence of the Sindh goyetnors from the last | 
quarter of the 19th century snapped the cultural bond 
„between India and Baghdad. 


i CHAPTER IL. 


Political Condition of India on the eve of 
Mahmud’s Invasions. 


At the end of the 10th Century A. D., India was 
divided, from Kabul to Kamrup (Assam) and from 
. Kashmete to Cape Comorin, into several Kingdoms which 
were limited monarchies, and were therefore “generally 
j well-governed and happy.” Jaipal was the master of 
- the whole country to the west of the Indus or “on the 
side of Khorasan”, in the words of Utbi, and the Punjab 
with his capita] at Wahind. Bahatia, lying, according to 
Vaid, to the south-west of Multan, was ruled by a | 
powerful independent king, Bijai Rai; Multan was an | 
independent state administered by a heretic Mohammadan 
governor; and Kashmere was an independent principality, 
but now shorn of its former glory and power. The 
Kingdom of Kanauj was under the sway of Rajyapala, 
the coward Gurjata king. The Chandels of Jejakabhukli 
were the masters of Kalanjar. The greatest ruler of the 
line was Dhanga (950—999 A. D.), who fought against | 
Sabuktgin, the father of Mahmud of Ghazni, along with | 
other Rajput princes. In territories now roughly iden- | 


tical with the present Central Provinces, there were | 


prominent the Kalchuris of Chedi.. Their greatest king | 
| 
| 
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Ganga Deva (1015—1040 A. D.) conqueted the neigh- 
pouring kingdoms and aimed at an imperial status. Malwa 
was governed by the Paramaras, whose seventh king, 
Munja Raja (973—997 A. D.), was a learned man and a 

tron of poets and was withal warlike. He was fre- 
quently at wat with his southern neighbours, the Chalukyas 
of the Deccan. ‘The Solankis were supreme in Gujrat. 
Theit ruler Mulraj (961—996 A D.) vigorously fought 
his neighbours in Rajputana, Southern Gujrat and Sindh. 
Another ruler of some importance was Bhima I (1022- 
1064 A. D.). Tt was in the beginning of his reign that 
Mahmud of Ghazni made his famous raid on Somnath. 
Mewat was governed by the Sisodias, who did not come 
into prominence until the beginning of the 13th century. 
Bengal was ruled by the Palas under Mahipala (978-1030 
A. D.) who sent Buddhist missionaries to Tibet and was 
a potent agent for the spread of Buddhism in that country. 
Besides there were other small independent kingdoms, 
like Thaneshwat and Kangra which fell a prey to the 
armies of Mahmud. In Dravida, the Chola power was 
ascendant. 


No Idea of Nationality.—There were thus in exis- 
tence diferent kingdoms in India. The only factor 
favourable for the evolving of aa empite combining all 
these kingdoms was the unity of race, religion and 
ancient tradition. There did not appear any idea of 
nationality in these different kingdoms. The feeling 
of self-interest in the independence of the country was 
gone. The masses had become politically apathetic. “It” 
was believed that the kingdoms belonged to the kings 
as their private property and if the Rajput kings lost theis 
private property, the people had only to transfer their 
allegiance to the next owner, whoever that may be.” 


Condition of Kingship.—The inspiring example of 
Rama was always before the kings, and we rarely meet ; 
with a mention of tyrannical kings in medieval records 
except perhaps in the history of Kashmere. The Hindu 
kingdoms of medieval India were, thetefore, well-- 
‘governed and happy. The Hindu kings had no législative 
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power. Law was laid by the Smritis. In the work of — 
administration the kings were assisted , by ministers, | 
appointed by them and holding office during e peg 1 
sute. In Bengal inscriptions, _Gahadavala grants, Thana, 
Silhara grants, and in a Chedi inscription of Karna, there 
afe mentioned a number of ministers discharging various 
duties. Besides, there were in every kingdom many 
other persons of considerable importance e- g., the chief 
ducen, the chief prince, the physician, the astrologer; and 
the religious preceptor, known as the Purohit. Also the 
Commander-in-chief was there, and in some states there | 
was the chief cavalry officer. But there is no mention of | 
; the Chief Justice or Chief Judicial Officer. Probably | 
j the king himself decided such cases as came to the highest | 
i court with the help of all his officers. 


CHAPTER III. | 
SECTION I | 


The Ghaznavide invasions and 
i conquest of Indian territories. 


FOUNDATION UF THE GHAZNAVID DYNASTY. | 


i _ On the decline of the power of the Abbasid Khalifas, 

Ji national spirit revived in the peoples conquered and | 
converted to Islam by the Arabs, and the distant provin- | 
ces became practically independent of their control. | 
Among the eatliest dynasties which became virtually 
independent in the eastern provinces of the. caliphate | 
was a Persian house, the Samanids with their capital at | 
Bukhara. Very sooa afterwards, the Turks who used 

n to be employed as guards by the Khalifas grew in impor- 
tance from Egypt to Samarkand, overthrew the Samanid 

| kingdom and founded small principalities for themselves. | 
Thus, Alaptagin, a Turk in high office under the Samanids 

having been deprived of his place, left the court, and in | 
A. D. 962* established an independent principality with | 


*I Shorter Cambridge History of India. p 206 
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capital at Ghazni where his father had.been govetnor 
under the Samanids. He was suceeded by his son, Ishaq; 
and he by three of his father’s slaves, the third of whom 
Sabuktagin founded in A. D. 976 a dynasty which endured 
for more than two centuries. Sabuktigin, who had 
been awarded the title of Amir-ul-Umra, was a talented 
and ambitious ruler. Organising ihe Afgans into a 
compact body, he conquered Lamghan and Siestan, 
secured Khorasan, a province of the Samanid kingdom 
for his son Mahmud in 994 A. D. 


Sabuktigin’s attacks on India.—Next Sabuktigin, 
eager to appear as a champion of Islam, launched attacks - 
on the soil of India, a country of idolators and infidels. 
The Hindu Raja with whom he came into contact was 
Jayapala whose kingdom then extended from Jalalabad to 
Sirhind and from Kashmere to Multan, with Bhatinda as 
the seat of his government. In the course of four 
campaigns at last Jayapala was defeated, and he lost his 
dominions to the west of the Indus including Peshawar. 
Immense booty fell into the hands of Sabuktagin who also 
levied a heavy tribute. India was not conquered, but 
there opened a way for Mahmud’s campaigns to her 
fertile plains. In August, 997 A. D. Sabuktigin died, 
after ruling his large and well-established kingdom with 
prudence and moderation for twenty years. His younger 
son, Ismail, who succeeded was deposed by Mahmud of 


Ghazni after a brief contest. 


SECTION Il. 
MAHMUD OF GHAZNAVI 


Birth and Parentage.—Mahmud, the son of Sabuk- 
tigin, was born on the 10th of Mohurrum in 361 H, 
corresponding to 2nd october, 971 A. D. (Tabakat-i-Nasiri 
and Elliot p. 69). Shortly before his birth, Sabuktigia had 
a dream, presaging the birth of the great king, in which 
he saw a tremendous tree grow suddenly from the 
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Whilst he sat pondering over it, 


fire-place in his house. Peto hint There. | 


} f the bitth of a son was brought ; 
e OA he exclaimed “I name the child | 
D 


2? e dream turned out to be a reality, as 
a eee the position of one of the ee 
tulers of Asia, famed in far off lands for his riches, valo | 

7 ea w fon nd Administrator. ! 
! is training as a Warrior a - i 
r ; e he lifetime of his father, he waged wars sions 
Ai with him in Herat, Khorasan, Neshapur and ae a : 
a against Jaipal of Hindustan. He frequently foug x fo 
the Samani House against both the malcontents of Bokhara | 
$ Jike Faiq and Abu Ali and the foreign enemies and inva- | 
ders and in view of his valuable services he was conferred | 
by the Government of Khorasan and Neshapur the title | 
of Saifuddaula (Sword of the State) in 994 A. D, l 
f In his battle with Abu Ali “Hindu soldiers and ele- | 
d phants were used by Mahmud” (Vaid, Downfall of Hindu 
| India p. 29); “the war elephants seized the horsemen { 
with their trunks and broke their backs beneath their feet 
` until innumerable people perished on that battlefield” 
| (Utbi p. 162). 


His succession to the throne of Ghazni (997 A. D.).— 
Sabuktagin usually resided at Balkh and eventually died 
there, leaving the kingdom of Ghazni to his son Ismail 
and the governorship of: Khorasan to Mahmud who 
resided at its capital Neshapur, probably thinking that 
Mahmud would be satisfied with his charge. But Mah- 

: mud laid claim to Ghazni, and to the treasure amassed | 
there. He advanced on Ghazni, fought a battle with 
Ismail before its walls, defeated him and eventually took | 
him prisoner. By this battle Mahmud became the master 
of the Ghaznavide kingdom in 998 A. D. | 


He received titles from the Caliph Kadir Billa 
of Baghdad.—After comiag to the throne, he was con- 
firmed by the Samani emperor Nuh in the Government 
of Balkh, Herat, Bost and Sarmadah. When certain 
unscrupulous officers put out the eyes of the young 
Samarii emperor, Mansur, Mahmud in tage moved against 
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them, refused allegiance to their puppet emperor, and 
declared himself independent king of Khorasan and Ghaz- 
ni. The Caliph Kadic Billa of Baghdad acknowledged 
him as sovereign ruler and sent him a robe of investiture 
and conferred upon him high sounding titles of Yaminud- 
daula (Right hand of the state) and Aminul Milat (Guar- 
dian of the faith). . Mahmud received the messenger. 
with great honour, and as independent king assumed the 
title of Sultan—a title never used before him by any 
Mohammedan king. All these events happened between 
997 A. D. and 1000 A. D. 


His marriage.—By 999 A. D. he had been able to 
extend his dominion as far as the Oxus, and to convert 
a large number of the Tartars of the steppes to Islam, 
Next he consolidated his power in the west by entering 
into a formal alliance with Ilek Khan, the Turk, in 1001 
A. D. “Mahmud obtained the southern provinces of the 
Samani kingdom (Khorasan and others), while Ilek Khan 
tetained Mawat-un-nahar, the province to the north of 
the Oxus, with Bokhara the principal city of the Samani 
kingdom. Also Mahmud married the daughter of the 
Turk with a view to strengthen this peace. Thus secure 
in the west of his kingdom Mahmud turned his attention 
to Hindustan.” 


Causes of his Indian .campaigns.—(1) Mahmud 
had insatiable thirst for wealth and power. In fact, it 
was his ambitious nature and unquenchable thirst fot 
glory and booty in “the shape of pearls, jewels, and 
tubies that fell into his hands” that he led as many as 
17 invasions in India during the years 1000 A. D.—1026 
A. D. (Elliot). 


(2) He was a Muslim of boundless religious fanati- 
cism. Early in life, his chroniclers mention, he had 
formed the grim resolve of spreading the faith of the 
prophet at the point of the sword. As a professed cham- 
pion of Islam and a declared enemy of idolatory and 
unbelief he took a vow to make every year a religious 
expedition to India. So again and again he ravaged 
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dvanced far into the interior, bringing l 


ae obtained from the plunder of 


back with him vast booty 
her numerous temples, 


(8) The Cliph: inves ene 
itles conferred upon him, ! : 
his religious zeal, agi his ambition aad induced him 
to unsheath his sword to cut the throats of the _idolators | 
in India, Utbi, the author of Tarikh-i-Yamini, bears l 
witness to the horrors and Hindu casualities by record- 
ing that the Muslims killed the Hindus, “spreading 
them like a carpet over the ground, and making them 
food for beasts and birds of prey.” Mahmud himself 
claimed that he undertook repeated invasions of Hindus- 
tan for the purpose of “exalting the standard of religion | 
of widening the plain of right, of illuminating the words 
of truth and of strengthening the power of justice.” 


e with the high sounding 
gave a great impetus to | 


, 


His invasions.—In A. D. 1001, he, marching through | 
Peshawar, crushed the huge army of Jaipal, the Raja of | 
Lahore. ' In A. D. 1004, he defeated Bijay Roy, Rajah | 
of Bhati, neart Multan, and annexed his territory. In | 
1005—6 A. D. he obtained tke submission of the Muslim | 
Chief of Multan. In 1008 A. D. he cleverly won | 
victory over “the united forces of the Hindu Rajas of | 
Ujjain, Gwalior, Kalinjar, Kanauj, Delhi and Ajmere on | 
the plain of Peshawar,” and captured on the lower ranges 
of the Himalayas the temple of Nagarkot. After a year 
(1009—10) the Sutlej was crossed and Tarain near 
Thaneshwar, was reached. Multan was once more the 
objective in 1010—11. The plundering of Nandana in 
the Sind-Sagar Doab (1013—14) and of Thaneshwar, 
east of the Sutlej (1014—15), followed in close succes. 
sion. During the remaining 10 years of his active | 
career, Mahmud extended his raids much farther into | 
the heart of India. In October 1018, Baran, Mahavan | 
and Muttra were plundered, and at Kanauj he secured | 
the submission of ‘Rajyapal Pratihara in January 1019. | 
This was the most remarkable of the Indian expeditions | 
of Makmud so far; the booty carried was large 53,000 | 

| 
H 


captives, 380 elephants and enormous’ quantity of 
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treasure. With the spoils of war, the Sultan built a great 
mosque anda college at Ghazni. Kalinjar was reduced 
(1019). In 1023 the territories of Jaipal II were annexed 
and a Mohammadan garrison was for the first time 
permanently stationed beyond the Indus. The years 
1022—23 were devoted to fighting in the country 
west of Peshawar; but India proper enjoyed no long 
respite, for in 1023—24 the fortresses of Gwalior 
and of Kalinjar were attacked, and their rulers forced to 
make terms. Mahmud’s last expedition (1025—27), “the 
most fruitful in plunder aad the most memorable of them 
all”, was directed against the temple of Somnath, „the 
Hindu holy place on the shores of the Indian Ocean, in 
the peninsula of Kathiawar. The “idol-breaker” scattered 
the innumerable hosts of the Hindus gathered to offer 
stubborn resistance to him with a view to defend their 
temple and faith, rifled of the gold and jewels of Somnath, 
and broke the lingua of solid gold into pieces. Laden 
with the spoils he returned to Ghazni. On his way back, 
Mahmud, it must be said to his credit, set up a subservient 
Rajah at Annhalwara in Gujrat, and reduced the Jat pirates , 
of Multan. After his return to Ghazni, he died there of 
an excruciating disease on April 30, 1030. : 


Extent of his Empire.—“His empire, a vast region 
about 2,000 miles in length and about 1,400 miles in 
width,* was the greatest the world had seen since the 
collapse of the Roman Empire, or the break up of the 
Abbaside Caliphate. It stretched from the Punjab of the 
Ganges to the Caspian and from Samerkand to Kurdistan. 
It included on the west Khorasan with parts of Irak and 
Taharistan south of the Oxus......; on the east, the 
whole of the Punjab, and all modera Afghanistan in the 
centre. He struck coins at Ghazni in Afghanistan; at 
Neshapur and Herat in Khorasan; at Jurjan near the 
Caspian; at Balkh in Turkistan and at Lahore in the 


*M. Nazim, The Life and Times of Sultan Mahmud 
of Ghazni (1931), pp. 168-69. 
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Punjab.” But his empire, whether in India or beyond, kad , 
no stable basis. “It was but a palace of quicksand or an | 
artificial structure, soon torn to pieces by contrary winds. | 


Character of Mahmud.—(1) “Mahmud had been 
denied by nature the gift of an imposing personality. 
Although “he was of an athletic form, of medium height 
with well-propottioned limbs, yet his complexion was 
sallow.” Of this national drawback he was fully conscious 
and he once remarked to his Vizier, “The sight ofa king 
should brighten the eyes of the beholders but nature has 
been so unkind to me that my appearance is positively | 

_ forbidding,” 
f (2) Yet he possessed great physical strength and | 
cheerfully bore all the hardships of 30 years’ ceaseless i 
l campaigns. “He was made of the stuff of which mattyts 
are made. He recked nothing of personal comforts, and 
his march through the sandy deserts of Rajputana to the i 
/ temple of Somnath in far off Gujrat testifies to the bold- | 
ness óf conception, vigour of mind, and undaunted 
courage against heavy odds.” From Utbi we learn that 


Mahmud kept strict discipline on the march rising early 
in the morning and marching throughout the day with a 
view to surprise the enemy by the celerity of his move- 
ment. In all his expeditions we do not read along with 
the plunder of towns and temples and even slaugther and 
enslavement of fighters, the slaying or ravishing of women, 


(3) “He possessed imagination to a remarkable 
degree and was capable of successfully designing and | 
scheming before undertaking. He never took a leap ia | 
the dark, and even in a vast, new and unexplored country | 
like India, he seldom took a false step.” - 


(4) He took every care to make elaborate arrange- 
ments for the commissariat and to keep. open 
communications with his capital. Thus his success in 
every enterprise was assured and he rarely met with failure. 


(5) His greatness as a general and commander 
has been acknowledged by all. Lane .Poole describes 
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him as “a great soldier and a man of infinite coutage and 
indefatigable energy of mind and body.” It was certainly 
no mean achievement to develop a small mountain 
principality into a large and prosperous kingdom by 
sheer force of arms. “A born military leader, he 
never shrank from wat; rather he took delight in it, 
and was always sustained in his endea- vouts by the 
thought that he was doing it all for the glory of Islam.” 


(6) According to. the. great vizier of Seljuk, 
«Mahmud was a just sovereign,a lover of learning, of 
generous nature and of pute faith.” 


(a) In administering justice he was stern, impla- 
cable and impartial. Oppression he hated so thoroughly 
that he was ready to destroy his own son if caught in 
the act of adultery. He was always ready to protect 
the person and property of his subjects. An anecdote, 
illustrative of his desire to do justice, runs in this way: 
‘One day a petitioner complained to the Sultan that 
his nephew was showing imbroper attention to hus. wife, 
and that he did not desist Jrom visiting her inspite of 
his remonstrances. Mahm ıd bade the man com: to him, 
when the evil-doer next paid a visit to his wife. The man 
obeyed the royal command, and wher he appeared again ` 
to complain, the Sultan accompanied hım to his house. 
He put out the candle, lest pity and affection should deter 


„him Jrom doing what he deemed his duty, and severed the 


paramour's head from his body.” 

(o) Though a ruthless marauder, his court at Ghazni 
was the chief centre of art, literature and science. “Like 
many a great soldier he loved the society of educated men; 
after sweeping like a hawk upon Khwarazm beside the 
sea of Aral, and then coursing south to Hamasaa, almost 
within call of Baghdad itself, he would settle down to 
listen to the songs of poets and the wise conversation of 
divines.” * The great luminaries like Al-Beruni, the 
astronomer and Sanskrit Scholar; Farabi, the philosopher; 


ee Ee 
*Quoted in The Shorter Chambridge History of 
India, p. 207, zi ‘ 
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e 
i the historian; Baihaki, the gossipper; Unsuri, | ` p 
Vep Rene genius of the age and the papoa of | o 
Ghazni; Fatukhi and Asjudi (Persian poets) and above | ¢ 
all Firdausi, the Homer of Persian literature, whose i a! 
orld-famed Shahnama has placed Mahmud among the | À 
mmortals of history, adorned his court, and obtained | a 
support from him. Besides he spent every year vast | 
sums on the encouragement of letters and had founded | t 
i a well endowed ‘college with salaried professors. This 
college according to Utbi, “he supplied with valuable x, 
books and rare volumes of theology and to these pure |` p 
walls of instruction professors and Imams and students | o 
9 directed their course; and from the endowments of the l A 
t college they received daily maintenance and necessaries | 5 
: Á and a salary monthly or yearly was paid to them.” 1 


(c) He wasa good ruler, and “the glorious ‘lord 
of the poor, who displayed equity between the widow 
: and the wealthy so that the door of boasting and oppres- | 
: sion was closed.” He protected commerce by the i 
. suppression of robbery and kept the communications | 
between distant provinces free of danger, so that 1 d 
f “caravans passed freely between Khorasan and Lahore” | 
(Utbi). Again “he made each street 2° clear road for 
q 


v a ua 


asses, camels and stalls. Formerly the streets of the j 
bazars were not covered and the market people were | 
vexed by dust and rain and he ordered the roofs of the | 
bazars to be connected and in two months the city was 
entirely covered with roofs, with light-affording devices 
interwoven, so that all may be gladdened by the penetrat- | 
ing of the rays and the sun” (Utbi p. 486). Every year | 
Mahmud expended nearly one thousand dinars in | 
promoting justice and gladness for the people and in i 
honourable and pious liberalities.” This amply shows 
that Mahmud was fully alive to the duty of 2 Sovereign 
to secure the happiness and promote the welfare of the 


| 

common people im the cities and the provi i | 
: D. 

6 provinces of his 


Heap ote PM emp O brb 


(4) Mahmud was a zealous Mohammed 
A tod > ., a5 cael A d h d 
implicit faith in his own religion. He would Ea 
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pray before he began his battles; and in face of heavy 
odds he always invoked the aid of God as is clearly. 
evidenced by his fervent appeal to God for assistance 
against the Rajput defenders of the temple of Somnath, 
Also it was his custom to take augury from the Koran 
at critical’ moments. “These acts,” as Vaid remarks, * 
«were not pretences but arose from an intense religious 
turn of mind and implicit faith in God.” i 

(7) “It must also be added that Mahmud did not 
revel in cruelty as some: conquerors did in history, 
He did not perpetrate those inhuman massacres 
of innocent and helpless human beings, which Changez 
and Timur, two and three centuries after bim or even 
some Mohammedan kings of the Deccan later still, 
perpetrated in Asia and India. In inflicting punishment 
of death on heretics, Mahmud always acted not on mere 
suspicion, but after due examination and ascertainment 
of views of the leatned orthodox Kazis.” 

(8) Although we do not know the exact nature 
of the system of his administration, there is no doubt 
that “it was a well-organized and well-conducted 
government.” His empire was divided into provinces, , 
governed by good governors. Over them he exercised 
Strict supervision so that they did not oppress the 
people, Utbi describes in detail how his brother Nasir, 
appointed Governor of Khorasan in Neshapur, was 
known for his excellent administration and “was so, 
kind that he never uttered a harsh word or offered wrong 
or violence to any one (Utbi p. 486). The same 
authority reveals to us that there were kept at Ghazni 
full records of Mahmud’s expeditions, and that “he 
himself wrote memoirs in the midst of his wars and, 
sent them home.” Utbi has givea an extract from his 
Memoirs, written from Mathura in the very bustle and , 
tuemoil of “fighting and plundering, admiring the 
beauties of the temples of Mathura.” In each and every 
province there were maintained registers dealing with 
revenues and expenditures which were checked and 


2 
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audited by Revenue Minister who attended the Divan 
ot office. 


' (o) His military organization, it appears, must | ° 
have been very sound, since his army was successful & 
everywhere making marches to such distant, lands as |G 
Kanauj or Somnath, over broad rivers, high mountains | A 
and long deserts. He had a bodyguard of 500 men Ll 
consisting of the pick and flower of the Turkish | 
soldiers, who were always effectively used by | S 
l Mahmud to the opportune moment in the fight. E 
i (10) His weakness.—Turning now to his blemi- | ec 
shes, we find that Mahmud has been believed by the people | sa 
! as avaricious. Both Nizam Uddin and Farishta hold that | pl 
not only Mahmud ordered all his wealth to be placed | c 
| under his eyes when he was to die, but also “grieved over xe 
7 his impending separation from them and sighed bitterly | m 
l but did not give the smallest thing to any body.” | tt 
This charge of avarice is also repeated by Badauni. , te 
| But the story is probably an invention and calumny. | bi 
f Vaid has well remarked that Mahmud was too religious | hi 
f minded to weep at the inevitable lot of mankind, | W 
especially when we remember that he left behind him | pi 
sons to whom man in his frailty is always willing | 
; and glad to resign his own acquisitions.” Also in the | w 
| words of Dr. Ishwari Prasad “it can be pleaded in | “ 
his extenuation that if he loved money ‘he also Spent it | sl 
lavishly.” He promoted learning by establishing a | æ 
university at Ghazni, a library and a museum adorned B 
A with the trophies of war, which he brought from. | M 
e ee a I was e oeh his liberality that | w 
one of the finest oes woe ae eee eich eea 
enaa Ci ae is = The grand Jumma af 
of thks pao Er n _that, in the words | A 
of wonder into his mo pane T RN COs Gi finger | n 
oe uth and said, ‘Oh thou who has to 
- beheld the mosque of Damascus and is maddened thereb fu 
and profess that no building like that RS a ome y i bc 
and see the mosque of Ghazni”. For ree o Onr ae (\ 
are disposed to attach not much value to ose ae. | 
Imputation of avarice to Mahmud. S pere ae Is 
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To put the whole ina nutshell, “Mahmud was one 
of those great men, whom nature produces at intervals, 
men of exceptional qualities and unparalleled capacities, 
men who like Akbar or Shivaji, Napolean or Peter the 
Great, create new epochs in the history of the world and 
change the destinics of the nation” ( Vaid’s Downfall of 
Hindu India, p. 98 ). 

Was Mahmud a bandit ?—According to Sir Vincent 
Smith (Oxford History of India, p. 194), Mahmud was 
a bandit, operating ona large scale, so far as India was 
concerned. Many other historians have also written in the 
same strainand said in derogation of him that he merely 
plundered and “did not attempt to effect any permanent 
conquest exceptin the Punjab and his raids hid no lasting 
results beyond the destruction of property, of priceless 
monuments. But it also proved beneficial for the Indians 
that Mahmud did not annex, but merely plundered Indian 
territories. For Mohammedan government could not have 
been a better government thana Hindu government, and 
his annexation might have also “ led to heavy taxation, 
which is equivalent to continuous, systematic andl egalised 
plun- dering of the people” ( Vaid, p. 106 ). 

Again the statement itself is not correct, for in his 
whole career of conquest, we can easily discern that 
“like a consummate diplomat or statesman, Mahmud 
slowly extended his empire from Ghazni by gradual 
annexations, as the British did from theic centres in 
Bombay, Madras and Calcutta.” “We see how adroitly 
Mahmud deprived Jaipal of his provinces one. by one 


without driving him to sudden despair like the British. 


who from Bombay gradually acqwired one district 
after another of the Brahmin ruler of the Deccan. 
Anandapala, like Baji Rao, was for a time left in 
possession of the Punjab after the loss of his provinces 
to the west of the Indus, subject to a tribute. But the 
final collision came as it was bound to come and 


both Anandapala and Baji Rao lost theirt kingdoms.” 


(Vaid’s Downfall of Hindu India pp. 106-7). 


That Mahmud attempted forcible conversion to 
Islam of the people of the annexed provinces, is a cleat 


-m 
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indication of the fact that he must have “realized the 

* necessity of unity of religious belief in the people as 
an important factor in the consolidation of kingdoms.’ 
“Even in the Punjab he converted forcibly miny peoples, 
especially in the western part contiguous to the river 
Indus. Thus he not only annexed the Punjab but took 
‘steps to consolidate it.” 


Even Mahmud’s expeditions to Mathura, Kanauj 
and Somnath cannot be styled as mere gold-hunting 
expeditions, “undertaken without any desire of annexa. 
tion or permanent occupations. Far situated at a 
very great distance from the seat of his government 
as they were, it was not an easy job for Mahmud to 
occupy them all at once. Rightly, therefore, Mahmud 
followed the policy of gradual absorption, ;. e. first 
exaction of tribute, and then final overthrow, when 
the intervening territory was fully absorbed. According 
to Vaid, “Mahmud did subject Kanauj to a permanent 
‘tribute (Turushukdanda), which would naturally have 
led, in future years, to the annexation of that kingdom, 
had the succeeding kings at Ghazni, possessed his vigour 
and continued his policy in the manner in which British 
Consistently worked throughout the 19th century”. 
Again such raids as he made, even if for plunder only, 
undermine the power of the plundered kingdom and 
make way for future annexation,” 


| 
[i 
[ 
| 
i 
| 
t 
{ 
| 
i 
{ 
sa (d | 
But even if we accept that Mahmud made | 
plundering faids into India, with no desire of perma- | 
nent annexation, ewe can not accept the verdict of 

° many historians that Mahmud was. a bandit, for history 
tells us that the right of the strong to humble | the weak 

| 

4 

i 


plunder the enemy has been recognized even in the West 
. a8: It weakens the weaker nation’s power of defence and 
Increases the stronger. nation’s power of offence, For 
Instance, Drake plundered Chili and Peru without the 


“excuse of war, but he has not hee : i 
i : 5 > a na styled as a b j 
-by Baglish historians. } 7 andit f 
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Mahmud, it must be said to his credit, never 
plundered his own subjects and he punished, as has 
been mentioned above, robbers’ in his territories 
severely. It is true that he plundered temples and cities 
but it was an act of war and cannot be denounced as 
dacoity, even though it led to “the destruction of price- 
es ‘monuments. 


Al-Beruni.—Chief among the scholars and men of 
letters surrounding Mahmud was Abu-Rihan, familiarly 
knowa as Al-Beruni (the foreigner). This most gifted scientist 
and man of letters had been brougnt to Ghazni as a hostage“ 
or prisoner, from his home in Khiva, by Mahmud. Al- 
Beruni came to India in the train of Mahmud, and after 
the annexation of the Punjab he spent some time there, 
mastered Sanskrit, made a close study of Hindu philo- 
sophy of the Upanishads and Bhagvad Gita and science, 
and manners, customs and institutions, translated many 
astronomical and philosophical works from Sanskrit into 
Arabic and wrote a book usually referred to as “Al- 
Beruni’s India’ (1030 A. D.), Tarikh-i-Hind, on the 
history and customs of the Hindus which, as Vincent 
Smith observes, is unique in Muslim literature. He 
writes that India parcelled out into a number of indepen- 
dent kingdoms, the most important of them being Kash- 
mere, Sindh, Malwa, Gujrat, Bengal and Kanauj. They 
often fought amongst themselves. About the social 
condition of the Hindus he writes that there prevailed’ 
among them Sati system and child marriage, but re- 
marriage of widows was prohibited. Idol worship was 
common. The illiterate were polytheists, whereas the 
cultured classes believed God as “one etetnal, without 
beginning and end, acting by Free-will, almighty, all- 
wise, living, giving life, ruling and pteserving.” From 
what survives of his treatises on a wide range of subjects 
including astronomy and physics, Al-Beruni was undoub- 
tedly a scientist of the very first rank and his apprecia- 
tion of the Hindu intellectual achievements without 
the prejudice natural to a Muslim is truly temarkable. 


He died in 1048 A. D. at the age of 75. 
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Firdausi (937—1020). This greatest poet of Mah- 
mud’s court was the author of the Shahnama, which 
Contains the legendary annals of the ancient monatchs 
of Persia to the Arab invasion in 641 „A. D. His 
contemporaries also frankly acknowledged his superiority 
over themselves in several verses addressed to him as the 
gteat master of the song. Sher Khan Ludi in his memoirs 

` of the poets, gives the title of “prophet” to Firdausi, 


His fullname was Abdul Qasim Mansur Firdausi, the 
son of Ishaq Ibn Sharaf Shah. The poet was born in 937 
A. D. at Tus (a city of Khorasan) where his father worked 
as a gardener. He received a good education and 
acquired proficiency in science and literature; and above 
all a great purity of language and poetic style. Compell- 


ed by circumstances, Firdausi left his home and went to' 


Ghazni. There Mahmud was so fascinated by his talents 
and delightful converse that he gave him the whole “Book 
of Kings” to be versified, at the same time ordering: his 
prime minister, Hasan Maimandi, to pay hima thousand 
drachms. of gold for every thousand couplets he produced 
until the work was completed. But the prime minister 
being proud and vindictive, expected adulatory addresses 
tom the poet. The latter tefused what he considered 
a disgusting homage; and confiding in the favour and 
promises of the king, paid no attention to the minister: 
So that at the end of thirty years’ hard labour, when the 
sixty thousand Couplets were completed, the minister 
tevenged himself on Firdausi, by mistepresenting the state 
of his treasury to Mahmud, appealing against the absurdity 
of paying such an enormous sum for any poem, how- 
ever excellent, and ultimately prevailing upon the 
monarch to disgrace himself in the opinion of the world 
by sending Sixty thousand drachms of Silver, instead of 


gold, as he had promised the Poet at the commencement 
of his task, á 


Firdausi was coming out of the bath 
bags of silvet reached him. In 2 fit of noble in 
the poet distributed them equally among the 


when the 
dignation, 
messenger 


‘who brought them, the proprietor of the bath, and a 
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seller of beverage who happened to be present. For 
thus insulting the monarch, Firdausi, at Maimandi’s sugges- 
tion, was condemnéd to be trampled to death; but he 
quickly threw himself at the tyrant’s feet and sued for 
pardon, which was granted on condition of his immediate 
departure from Ghazni. But as the wound was deep and 
could not be endured without a murmur, Firdausi soon 
afterwards obtained from Mahmud’s libratian the copy 
of the Shah Nama, and wrote in it his satire on the Sultan 
with all the bitterness of reproach which insulted merit 
could devise, and instantly fled from the coutt, and took 
refuge at Baghdad. There being in high favour with 
the Khalifa he added in his praise 2 thousand couplets 
to the Shah Nama. for which he received a tobe of 
honour and 70,000 dinars. 


It is Further stated that Mahmud at length became 


- acquainted with the falsehood and treachery of the: Vizier, 


whose cruel persecution of the unoffending poet had involv- 
ed the character and reputation of his court in disgrace. Yin 
his indignation the Sultan banished his from his presence; 
and favourite fot ever anxious to make all the reparation in 
his power for the injustice he had been guilty of, he imme- 
diately sent a present of 60,000 dinars and a robe of state 
with many apologies for what had happend. But Ficdausi 
did not live to be gratified by this consoling ackow- 
ledgement. “He had returned to his friends at Tus, and 
when the Sultan’s messengers enteted the gate of Tus 
with the present, the body of Firdausi was being convey- 
ed through the same gate for burial. The amount was 
cattied to the poet’s only daughter, but she refused to 
receive it saying, ‘ What have I to do with the kings ?” 
Firdausi died at the age of 83. He lies buried in the city 
of Tus, and his tomb is much frequented by pilgrims. 

[ N. B. For this topic I am solely indebted to C. V. 
Vaidya | . e 

Causes of Mahmud’s success in his Indian expe- 
ditions.Various causes have been assigned by histo- 
tians for the unqualified success of Mahmud against 
the Hindus. Thus Lane Poole remarks—“To the 
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contrast of union and disunion, north and south, race and 

climate, was added the zeal of the Moslem and the greed | 
` of the robber.” Sachan, in his preface to Al-Beruni, | 
; thinks that the princes of northern India “were too ; 

narrow-minded to see the danger and to unite.” 


But all such opinions are not well-founded. “The 
disunion was as much a have of the Turks as of the | 
Hindus.” “The Turks were again as civilized or rather | 
uncivilized as the Hindus using the same weapons, 
having no popular assemblies and no national spirit and 
Without legions or phalanxes.” The Turks did not attack 
India in overwhelming numbers....Moxreover the Turks 
were not more warlike or of stronger physique or more 
inured to toil and exertion than the Afghans of Kabul and 
the Rajputs of the Punjab, who opposed them in the 
beginning. Indeed, the Hindus of the Punjab were used 
as soldiers by Mahmud himself and his successors in the 
battles, and in the battle fought by Mahmud against Ilak 
Khan of the Tucks beyond the Oxus. Hindus fought 
bravely on the side of Mahmud.” In fact there existed 
no difference in physique, ferocity or valour between 
the Turks and Afghans beyond the Indus and the ‘Aryans 
of the _Punjab and Rajputana. Even now the Jats 
and Rajputs of the Punjab, whether Sikh, Mohamm- 
adan or Hindu, “are among the finest soldiers not 
only in India but in the whole world.” This is borne 
oe by the Amritsar Gazettee which states that “the 
Si a ya ly gy Be 
Jee cae = Wor could be deemed fine 
Higdon were mor digored te ade 
E ) € ned and there were no 
£S who assisted the Muslims. On the ather hand 
the kingdoms of Jaipal, Kanauj and the Chandel king 
eres ae fe Boe acer and Powerful than 
Ese causes usually ee ae ae Be 
Mahmud and the defeat of the H ines OF 
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were superior to the Hindus or the lattet inferior to 
the former. They ate as follows :— 

(i) The Personality of Mahmud:—Vaid believes 
that without Mahmud the Turks could not have ovet- 
thrown the Hindus of the Punjab. Endowed with 
indomitable courage and indefatigable energy, he fot- 
med great designs which ,he successfully put into 
execution by his energies and personal influence. He 
created and organized a striking force, which at the 
close of his life amounted to a lakh of foot, half a lakk 
of horse and 1300 elephants. But the opponents of 
Mahmud wêre not men of great capacities as general 
or organiser. Jaipal, although he became aware of the 
danger, did not maintain and organise a strong and 
powerful army against all eventualities, inspite of the 
fact that he had ample materials at hand in men and 
money.” Mahmud’s opponents, both in Kabul and Kanauj, 
appear to have neglected their armies ..The soldiers’ 
pay, in the immortal words of Gibben, was perhaps 
lavished on the endowment at temples and the deco- 
ration of idols. “The kingdom of Kabul and the 
Punjab was extensive enough to support a strong 
army, and Jaipal need not have sought the aid of 
neighbouring kings and collected a confederate force. 
Even this confederate force failed, because it had not 
agreat general to lead it;a Duke of Wellington to 
match a Napoleon. 

(i) The religious sentiment of the Hindus was 
weak and almost apathetic, while that of the Muslims 
was stubborn and overpowering. The reasons of this ate : 
the Hindus ate usually tolerant and they ate by habit 
inageressive. Secondly, the doctrine of Ahimsa ‘EN 
dered their modes of life pacific. Thirdly, they wrongly 
believed that Mahmud was bound to succeed, as Sanatan 
Dharma was to suffer in the Kaliyuga. Such ideas 
greatly affected the minds of the Hindus, and so 
naturally “they did not fight with that resentment and 
exaspetation which should have animated those whose 
temples had been desecrated and whose - houses had 
been dishonoured. ” 
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(iii) Lastly, the political apathy. of Be PERI 
contributed a great deal for the success o ennd: 
especially in the Punjab, where “ the people were apa- 
thetic to the change of rule that was coming up on 
them and they did not resist with the en css 
which belongs to a people fighting to preserve od 
pendence. Punjab was thus lost to Mohammeda ns 

. in one battle—and after the defeat of Anandapa 2; 
the people there generally offered no resistance and 
quietly acknowledged Mahmud as their ruler. 


Section IH 


Mahmud’s Comparison and Contrast with 
Mohammad Ghori 


(1) Patronage to literary men :—Both Minha- 
jus-Siraj and Farishta have bestowed lavish praises 
upon Mahmud for his generosity towards the literate; 
and there is reason to believe that Mahmud showed 
greater zeal for literature and arts, as he had founded 
a university at Ghazni with a vast collection of good 
books in various languages and also 2 museum of matu- 
tal curiosities. Besides he awarded prizes to distinguish- 
ed professors and granted scholarships to distinguish- 
ed and needy students. Farishta holds on the autho- 
tity of Abu Nasar Muscati that no king had ever 
more learned men at his court than Mahmud who 
offered his patronage to AI Beruni, Farabi, Utbi, 
Baihaki, Unsuri, Farukhi, Asjudi and Firdausi. So 
in his devotion to letters, Mahmud surpassed Shahabuddin. 
(2) Influence on the fate of India:—But 
Mohammad Ghori made greater and more important 
conquests in India than Mahmud. It was the former 
who. founded the first Muslim government in Delhi, 
that from humble beginnings rose, as time passed on, 
to be one of the greatest empire of the Hast, and that 
inspite of contrary winds, was not Swept out of exis- 
tence until 1857. This was a gteat contribution to 
the greatness of Islam. Mahmud came sweeping like 
a whirlwind. His raids had no lasting results in the 
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i interior beyond the destruction of life and property 
and priceiess monuments. By his desecration and ruin 5 
| of Hindu temples Mahmud sowed the seeds 
| of hatred and religious bitterness between Hindus and 
Moslems. The communal feuds of to-day have theit origin 
indeed in the acts of Mahmud of Ghazni *But Mohammad 
| aimed at permanent settlement. He not only recovered the 
j Punjab, but conquered Delhi and sent successful 
| expeditions as fac as Bengal, Bihar and Sindh. At 
the time of his death in 1206 A.D., he could claim 
the whole of Hindustan, except Malwa as part of his 
dominions. Lane-poole has rightly remarked “thirty 
yeats had Mahmud ravaged Hindustan from the Indus 
to the Ganges, and for thirty years Mohammad Ghori 
harried the same country in the same way.’ But 
while Mahmud’s work was transient and short-lived, 
that of Mohammad Ghori was permanent. 


(3) Congnests:—The conquests of Mahmud were 
much larger than those of Mohammad. In India the 
dominions of Mohammad Ghori wece larger, in central 
Asia thosc of Mahmud were greater, since Iraq, Khora- 
san and Bukhara which formed part of Mahmud’s 
empire were not included in the empire of Mohammad. 
Also Mohammad was a practical conqueror, who com- 
pleted the work begun by Sabuktigin and improyed by 
Mahmud, At the time of his death in 997 A. D., 
Sabuktigin had left Peshawar as an outpost of Ghazni; 
and Mahmud had reduced the Punjab to an outlying 
province of the Ghazni Empire. But Mohammad 
Ghoti had left the whole of northern India from the 
delta of the. Indus to that of the Ganges under the 
rule of skilful Muslim generals. 


(4, Religion.—Neither Mahmud nor Mohammad 
was a fanatic. Neither of them made any forced conver- 
sions in India, although both harried and slaughtered the 
followers of heretical sects. In the army of the former 
there were Hindu soldiers and officers, while Mohammad 


*The Indian Horizon by the Maharaja of Burdwan p-13. 
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attacked the Muslim ruler, Malik Khusrtoe of Lahore and 
' made over Ajmere to Gola—a natural son of Prithivi Raj,— 4 
and Kalinjar to Parmal on payment of annual tribute. It is 
true that both sacked and plundered temples and destroyed 
the pillats and foundations of idol temples with the zeal 
of an iconoclast, and that Mohammad unlike Mahmud 
even built in their stead mosques and colleges, where | 
precepts of Islam and the customs of Islamic law were | 
divulged and established. But this sort of fanatic zeal was | 
confined mainly to their enemies and that too during the 
operation of war. | 


(5) Political organisation:—-Neither Mahmud nor 
Mohammad made any innovation in the political orga- 
nization. Infact, no Iaws or institutions were made | 
under either. | 


(6) Generalship:—“Mohammad was more san- 
guinary than Mahmud.” When the former took 
Ajmere, he put thousands of inhabitants to death, 
enslaving the rest, But Mohammad did not possess 
the prudence and general talents of Mahmud. In 
generalship Mohammad was not even the dust in the 
balance before Mahmud. The former’s defeat at the 
hands of Bhim Deva, an inexperienced Raja of Anhilwara, 
and the long flight of his dispirited and panic stricken 
troops (1191 A.D.) after his fall from his horse under the 
stunning blow of his formidable antagonist Govind Rai 
in the momentous battle of Tarain, ate indisputably 
ineflaceable blots on his undying reputation. Nor 
Mohammad should be spared for his treachery and false 
promises he made to Malik Khustoe, to induce him to 
come out of his fortress of Lahore, In fact, “the noble 
sentiments of honour and chivalry were unknown to 
a him”; and never did he refrain from stooping low by i 

having “recourse to foul play and treachery in face of 

heavy odds.” His seducement of the Rani of Uchcha 

a base and ne woman, is a sad teflection on him 

aS a warrior. Such utterances are rately me ith i 

the life of the “unplacable Mahmud the nie: 

tuler of his age and the devoted champion of Islam.” 
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Section IV 
Successors of Mahmud 
and the Decline of the Ghaznavide Empire, 


Masud.—Mahmud was succeeded after a fratticidal sttug 
| gle by his second son, Masud. Like his father he was full 
of courage, war-like zeal and ambition and was a lover 
of pomp and-splendour; but he was a slave to drink and 
dissipation. During his time there started troubles 
in the Punjab where Ariyatak, the Ghaznavide comman- 
der of Hind, ingnoring his commands had begun to 
behave as an autocrat. Masud, therefore, summoned 
him to Ghazni, cast him in prison aad appointed Ahmad 
Niyaltgin to the command of the Indian province. 
The latter successfully raided Benares, the ancient 
and venerated city of the Hindus. But he too having 
{ turned against Masud, was defeated in a sharp engage- 
ment by Tilak, a Hindu officer of humble origin who 
had been advanced to the dignity of a noble of Masud’s 
court. Next Masud matched from Ghazni in October, 
1037 A. D. on to the town of Hansi, took the impregnable 
Hansi fortress by storm, and placing it in the charge 
of a reliable official easily captured Sonpat, near Delhi. 
Soon after, Masud hearing the sad news of the invasion 
of his northern dominions and the sack of a portion of 
Ghazni, hastened back to save it. But at Dandankan, 
neat Merve, he suffered a crushing defeat at the hands 
of the Saljuks and was compelled to withdraw towards 
India. But on the way the vanquished Sultan was put 
to death at Matigalah (a pass between Rawalpindi 
and Attock, a few miles east af Hasan Abdal) in 1041 A.D. 


Masud and his suceessors.—After Masud his son 
Maudud ascended the throne. He was followed by a 
series of weak rulers, during whose uneventful reigns 
the Ghaznavide empire lost to the Saljuks much of ‘its 
territory. At last Arslan, the last independent ruler 
of Ghazni, having been inflicted a ctushing defeat by 
the Saljuks, fled to Hindustan and died there miscrably 
in 1117 A. D. i i 
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Bahram.—The Saljuks thus became masters of 
Ghazni but they entrusted the throne of Ghazni to 
Bahram, the fifteenth of the Ghaznavides. But soon 
Bahram entered into a bitter hostility with the Maliks of 
Ghor. One of them, Alauddin Husain, who became 
tuler of Ghor, fell upon Bahram with a large army in 
1150 A. D- and captured and burnt: Ghazni from which 
act of vandalism he became known as /ahansuz or 
‘the World Burner’ Of all the magnificient buildings of 
the city only the tomb of Mahmud and two minarets 
temained standing. Poor Bahram had, therefore, to escape 
to India, but he returned to Ghazni again and recovered 
his lost power. He was succeeded after his death in 1 152 
by his son Khusrau Shah. The latter was driven from 
Ghazni by the Ghuzz Turkomans, and retired to Lahore, 
which then became the capital of the Ghaznavides. 

End. of the dynasty.—He died there in 1160 ATD 
and was succeeded by Khusrau Malik, the last of the 
line. This degenerate descendant of Mahmud sued for 
peace, when Mohammad Ghori appeared before the 
gates of Lahore in 1186 A. D. But he was treackerously 
seized and sent to Ghor where he was put to death in 
1201 as a dangerous incumbrance. 


Causes of the fall of the Ghaznavide Empire. 
Thus the line of Sabuktigin came to an inglorious end 
after a period of neatly two centuries, 


_ (i) For, the mighty empire built by Mahmud was 
in the words of Prof. Habib “a purposeless structure” 
Tt rested purely upon a military basis. [ts politica] 
System was rotten. It. lacked a well Organi li 


disorder. _Mahmud had devised no laws for the bene 

of his subjects, nor had he established institutions wl ic} 
could hoid his wide dominions together. In theab pe 
of an orderly and methodical administration x aie 
Ptinciples of cohesion or unity, the unwieldy a E 
consisting of diferent, nationalities, could ie 
endure under his successors who were ANS both 


as soldiets and administrators. , The immense wealth 
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which they inherited from Mahmud fostered luxuty in 
them and thus rendered them quite unfit for the stre- 
nuous duties of war. Some of them turned out volup- 
tuaties and were weaklings unable to restrain the 
ambitions of generals of atmies and governors of provinces. 
So provinces fell away and even the ruling dynasty was 
eventually destroyed. 

(it) The absence of the feeling of nationality in 
the people made it possible for traitorous governors to 
assume independence in face of weak, mild and unam- 
bitious rulers. 

(iii) There were every now and then fratricidal 
struggles for tke possession of the throne of Ghaznavaide 
till at last they were overthrown by the Afghans of the 
Sur tribe of Ghor. 


CHAPTER 1V 


Condition of Northern India 
at the time of Ghorian invasions 


Political.—Kashmere was ruled by a worthless. 
Hindu Rajah, who had no capacity either for war or for 
internal organization. The Punjab was held by one of 
the descendents of Sultan Mahmud Ghazanavi, Malik 
Khusroe of Lahore and Sindh was under the Arabs. 
Ajmere and Delhi were in the possession of the Chau- 
hans; the Gaharwats ruled at Kanauj; the Baghelas 
in Gujrat, the Pallwas in Bihar; the Senas in Bengal; and 
in Bundelkhand the Chandellas reigned supreme. Malwa 
seems to have been divided into a number of small chief- 
tainships. All those Hindu princes were devoid of all 


© sense of cooperation and national unity. Most,of them 


were at wat with one another. Prithvi Raj, the most 
eminent of the Chauhans, was living in constant hostility 
with Jay Chand of Kanauj as a result of his elopement 
of the latter’s daughter, Samyukta. Again some of 
these northern Rajput princes were in conflict with the 
southerners, the Chalukyas of Kalyani between the 
Godavari and Bhima. 

Mutual jealousies and dissensions among Rajput 
princes.—The Rajput princes were hostile to one another, 
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extremely jealous of the rising powers of their neigh- 
bours. Theit mutual jealousies and dissensions consider- 
ably reduced their fighting strength, as there always fell 
in the tough fights a great number of doughty warriors 
of both sides. According to Dr. Ishwari Prasad, “the 
Rajputs were the finest soldiers, scarcely inferior in the 
“qualities of courage, valour and endurance to men of any | 
other country.” But they lacked unity and organization; 
pride and prejudice alike forbade obedience to common 
leader, and in critical moments, when concentrated action i. 
was essential to victory, they pursued their individual | l 
plans, and thus neutralized the advantages they possessed j f 
over their enemies. 


i 
d 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
I 


i 
Social condition. Religion:—It was an age of | i 
| 


Perpetual warfare. “The Rajputs, whose life was one f 
long series of romance and adventure, turned for the | 1 


Satisfaction of their feligious craving to Hinduism,” as it 
“appealed powerfully to their mind by reason of its poet- 
ty, splendour and the accumulated wealth of tradition.” 
Buddhism was confined only to Bihar. Pilgrimages were 


unquestionably acknowledged as Superior to all the rest 
of the members of the Hindu society. They were the 
Feceplents of the highest honours from the Kings as well 
as from the common people. As regards the Rajputs 
they too stood out prominent, Todd has well written 
that “high courage, patriotism, loyalty, honour, hospita- 
lity and simplicity are qualities, which must be conceded 
to them....The meaner vices of deceit and falsehood 


Condition of women. Women were greatly hono- 
ured, though their lot was one of “appalling hacdshi P? 
from the cradle to the crematorium. But amon a 
Rajputs temale-children were seldom suffered to eee 
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«<Swayamvars were not frequently held, the last recorded 
one of importance being that of the daughter of Jay Chand 
of Kanauj; but Suttee was common and in beleagured 
fortresses and cities no mercy was shown to the weaker sex 
w en it fell into the hands of the enemy”—(Ishwari 
Prasad). But the women were courageous, and in moments 
of crisis, they performed decds of unparalleled valour. 
Their high sense of honour and chastity led them to 
perform Jauhar in extreme peril when their husbands, 
being hemmed in all sides by relenltess invaders, they 
found no chance of deliverance. 


Literature.—There was as a result of the great pat- 
ronage of learned men by the Parihar kings of Kanauj, 
Tomara kings of Delhi and Raja Bhoja of Dhar, who was 
himself an author, witnessed an abundant crop of religious 
and secular literature, Lyrical poetry was also written. 
An excellent specimen of it is Jayadeva's Gira Govind, 
probably written in the 12th century A. D. It describes 
the love of Krishna and Radha, their, estrangement and 
final union. As regards legal literatura, there lived in 
the first quarter of the 12th century Jurmut Vahana, the 
author of Dayabhaga, Which forms the basis of the 
modern law of inheritance and pahztition in Bengal. Astro- 
money, too, was not neglected. There was born in 1114 
A. D., the last great India astronomer, Bhashkaracharya. 
But History was altogether neglected. The only work 
in the field Kelhana’s Raitarangni composed towards 
the middle of the 12h cenrury A. D, Above all, there was 
witnessed the rise of modern vernaculars of India. Chand 
Batadai, the author of the famous epic, Prithi Raj. Rasau.: 
a poem of 1,00000 stanzas, was the earliest Hindi poet. 
His epic poem deals with an account of life, the heroic 
exploits and the armours of Prithvi Raj. Alhakhand % 
long poem, describing in stirring language, “the deeds 
of love and wat of Alak and Udal, the two brave war- 
tors of Paramardi of Mahoba,” was also written in this 
period. 

Art.—Indian art was highly developed. It flourish- 
ed under court-pattonage and private munificence. The 
master-builders of India had raised numerous shrines. 
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vide line by seizing its last ki 
Occupying the Punjab in 1186, 


power was considerably extend 
the two brothers, Ghayasuddin 
din Mohammad, better known a 
Ghoti. The former and the eld 
(1152—1202), whereas the latt 


as his trusted general, whose victories founded the Mus- 
lim Empire in India. 


His object in invading India w. 
ment and overthrow of Musli 
lished their power in Multa 
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The remains of the ancient buildings ate an eloquent | 
testimony of their artistic skill and craftsmanship, In 
this connection the Jain temple of Abu, finished in 1032 | 
A. D., may be mentioned. It is taken as one of the finest l 
specimens of Indian art, and it served as a source of ins. | 
piration to the master-craftsmen, employed by the Mus- | 
lim Sultan of Gujrat in the 15th century A, D. The Hindu | 
temples, erected by Chandel kings at Khajuraho, are | 
among the best examples of Indian architecture. There 4 
was also built at the close of the 11th century the famous | 
temple of Jagannath at Puri. 


| 
CHAPTER V | 
THE GHORIES | 


Rise of the Ghories.—After the death of Mahmud Í 
on April 21,1030 A. D., the Ghaznavide Empire fell a | 
Prey to the wars of succession. A more serious menace 
to it atose when the chiefs of Ghor—a petty principality | 
between Ghazni and Herat—came into conflict with 
them. In 1150 A. D. Alauddin Husain Ghori invaded 
the kingdom, captured Ghazni and burnt the city. “The 
men were put to the sword and the women and children 
were sold into slavery.” Next Mohammad bin Sam, the 
nephew of Alauddin Husain, put an end to the Ghazna- 


ing, Khusroe Malik, and by 


Thus the Ghories came 


ed under the leadetship of 
Mohammad and Muizud- 
s Shahabuddin Mohammad 
er was the king of Ghor 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
into prominence. Their | 
P 
er and the younger served 


MOHAMMAD GHORI 


Object of Mohammad Ghori’s invasions of India.- 


as threefold: (2) the punish- 
m heretics who had estab- 
n, (či) the removal of the last 
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traces of the Ghaznavid power from the Punjab and 
\iit) finally the establishment of Ghori dominion in 
India. 


Realizatinon of his objects.—The first object was 
realised by Mohammad Ghori from 1176 to 1978 A. D., 
when Multan and Uchch were captured and the Muslim 
heretics were uprooted. The fortress of Uchch was 
betrayed into his hands by the wife of its Hindu Gover- 

. nor. The second object was accomplished between 1179 
and 1186 A. D., when the brave general led several 
expeditions into the Punjab in alliance with the Rajah of 
Jammu. 


Annexation of the Punjab.—In the last expedition 
\ Khustoe Malik was taken prisoner and sent to Ghazni 
where later on he was put to death. Thus the Punjab: 
| became part and parcel of the Ghori dominions. 
| 
| 
| 


Defeated at Tarain 1191.—The desire to conquer 

India had taken an early hold of the mind of Mohammad. 

To fulfil it he tried to penerate into Gujrat (1178 A. D.) 

but was repulsed with heavy loss by Bhima, the young 

Baghela Raja of the country. Again he appeared in 1182 

A. D., when the whole of Sindh down Daibal was 

subdued. In 1191, after he had conquered the Punjab, 

he, in pursuance of his old designs, conquered Bhatinda 

and Serhind which belonged to the kingdom of Delhi. 

Prithviraj advanced to attack him. A fierce battle was 

fought at Tarain. In the thick of the fight Mohammad 

| Ghori was severely wounded and rescued by the timely 

y services of one of his attendants. -The Ghori army was 

F completely routed, and the commandant of Mohammad 
| Ghori had to surrender Bhatinda. 


Defeat of Prithvi Raj.—The next year (1192 A. D.) 
Mohammad returned to wipe out the disgrace, witha 
formidable force of 120,000 horse in complete armour; 
and fought a desperate battle on the same bactle-field 
against Prithvi Raj, who and his brother Govind Rai were 
both slain. Immediately afterwards the fortresses of 
Satsuti, Samana; Kohram and Hansi were captured. 
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i d | the 
Ajmere was also taken possesion of but made over tol Bra 
Gola, a naʻural son of Prithvi Raj on promise of Punctual | sie 
lent of tri i f Delhi and Ajmere ! 
payment of tribute. The kingdom of Delhi and A jmere) dol 


had thus passed into the hands of the invader, who NOW Soo 
left Qutubuddin Aibak; his faithful lieutenant, not only to, Kp, 
administer the new conquests, but also at his distection to | Sul 
extend them. Two years later (1194 A. D.) the Kingdom | spo 
of Kanauj was attacked and Jay Chand was defeated and reti 
slain at the battle of Chandawar (neat Etawah) and Benares | sel 


was occupied. Gwalior and Bayana fell in 1196 A. D. | and 


Successes of Qutubuddin.—Meanwhile Qutubuddin | 
had captured fortresses inlcuding Hansi, Meerut, Delhi, | aml 
Kol (near Aligarh) and Ajmere. In 1195 he invaded pin 
Gujrat and plundered Anhilwara and two years later | cor 
again defeated Bhima of Gujrat. Then in 1202 Aibak | led 
attacked Parmal, the Rajah of Kalinjar, who was defeated ret: 


and who agreed to pay tribute. Next he captured Mahoba, | for 
Kalpi and Badaun. | the 


But Aibak’s conquests in India did not extend | P 
further east. The conquest of Bihar and Bengal was! * 
effected by Aibak’s resolute and energetic lieutenant, 
Ikhtiyar-ud-din Mohammad, son of Bakhtiar of the Turkish 


de: 

tribe of Khalj, whose Country lay between Seistan and | A. 

Ghazni: a people, who were to give a line of kings to do: 

India a century later, known as the Khiljis. He 

Conquest of Bihar.—In about the year 1197, he invaded A 

Bihar with a small detachment of 200 horsemen, sacked his 
the capital Odantipuri, destroyed its gteat monastery and 


Slew the Buddhist monks. From that day the Buddhist Ai 
religion was at an end in Northern India. The monks i the 


who succeeded in escaping from the massacre scattered to 


Nepal, Tibet and the south. As for the conqueror, he 


monastery library, He was dismissed with honours. ae 
feceived asa fief his past and future conquests and returned 3 

to Bihar. = 

an 

Conquest of Bengal.—The ies 


conquest af Lower Bengal 


followed about the year, 1202.. Ikhtiyat-ud-din invaded 


OW 
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the tich kingdom and drove Lakshman Sena, the old 
Brahman king from Nadia his capital. The city was 
slundered and destroyed, whereas the unmanly and in. 
dolent rajah sought shelter at Vikrampur near Sonargaon. 
Soon the whole country was over-run and annexed. The 
Khutba Was read and coins werc struck in the name of 
Sultan Muiz-ud-din; and a large portion of the enormous 
spoils was sent to Qutub-ud-din; and Ikhtiyar-ud-din 
retired to Lakhnawati (Gaur), where he established him- 
self as Governor of Bengal with the approval of Aibak, 
and began to found mosques and colleges. 


As Governor of Bengal it became Ikhtiyar-ud-din’s 
ambition to extend his prowess across the Himlaya; and 
in the middle of 1295 with a force whose incredible 
composition was 10,000 cavalty he invaded Tibet. He 
led his troops fifteen marches into the hills and then 
retired, badly worsted by the inhbitaants, When his 
forces regained the plains the Raja of Kamrup fell on 
them and turned an unsuccessful expedition into com- 
plete disaster. Ikhtiyat-ud-din reached Lakhnawati with 
a hundred survivors and was shortly afterwards murdered. 


Mohammad becomes the king of Ghore.—His 
death in 1206.—After the death of his brother in 1203 
A. D., Mohammad became the sole ruler of the Ghori 
dominions, but he did not live long to enjoy his feign. 
He was assasinated in 1206 A.D., by a Muslim fanatic 
Gakkar on his way to Ghazni after the subjugation of 
of the Gakkat country. He left no son, and though on 
his death, two puppet princes were successfully raised 
to the throne in Ghazni, the viceroys of his provinces, 
Aibak in India and Tajuddin Eldoz in Kirman assumed 
the igsignia of royalty. Aibak thus became the first Sultan 
of Delhi. 

Character and estimate of Mohammad Ghori.—He 
was generous, just and god-fearing, and a great patro- 
of learned men. He was also a great organiser and to him 
goes the credit of laying the foundations of Muslim 
Empire in India. He was never a fanatic although he 
hattied and slaughtered the followers of heretical Muslim 
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sects. But he never made forced conversions ona large 
scale. It is true that like Mahmud he did not have Hindu 
Soldiers and officers in his army, yet he sought the 
alliance with the Hindu Raja of Jammu for the conquest 
of Lahore. It is also true that he sacked and plundered 
. temples, but only those of his enemies and duting the 
operations of war, as Mahmud hehad donea century before 
him. Like the Hindu kshattriya kings who aimed at the 
Digvijya (wotld-conquest) Mohammad in his wars was 
inspired by the desire for glory. 


CHAPTER V1 


Causes of the Success of the the Muslims against 
the Rajputs 


[V. B.—Fot this topic my observations ate based on 
Vaid’s—Downfall of Hindu India]. 


The Aryan kings of northern India had always held their 
own against foreign invaders. Seleucus had been te- 
pulsed by Chandragupta Maurya; Menander had been 
driven out by Pushyamitra. The Kushans and the Huns, 
although they ruled for long in the western part of not- 
thern India, were driven away by Skandagupta of Patna; 
by Vishnuvardhana of Mandsaur; and finally by Pratap- 
vatdhana of Thaneshwar. For four hundred yeats (600 
A. D.—1,000 A. D.) there was a lull. Next we witness 
the succefsful raids of Mahmud, who imposed tribute on 
Northern India, but soon afterwards “the Ghatwals drove 
out the foreign foe and stopped the tribute.” But 


they fell before Shahabuddin Ghoti ; the causes of which 
are not far to seek, 


There was a flood of Muhammadan conquest which 
fushed over the whole of northern India and uprooted 
all the Rajput kingdoms within the course of twenty-five 
years (1175 A. D.—1200 A.D). The heroic Rajput 
kingly families—the Chauhans, the Rathors, the Paramaras, 


the Solankis and the Haihayas, succumed and Northern 


never to rise again. 
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Main causes of the success of the Muslims.—The 
success of Shahabuddin Ghori was due not to the supiti- 
ority of physique or valour in favour of hia soldiers, not 
even to more capable generalship, difference of weapons, 
and religious fervour actuating the Muslim invader and 
his co-religionists. In fact, the Rajputs were unquestion- 
ably most heroic and they did not brook submission. 
There was no lack of armies and capable generalship on 
the side of the Rajputs. They wete also as hardy, powes- 
ful ot heroic as their Muslim conquerors, both the Turks 
ana Afghans. Again the “jmpelling force of religion 
was equally strong on either side” (the Hindus and the 
Muslims. ). Besides «Shahabuddin was fighting for con- 
quest of territory and not for extending religion. Indeed 
we find that conversion of the people to Muhammadanism 
was not his motive in conquering northern India.” 


1) Internecine warfare.—The foremost cause of the 
fall of the Rajputs was their interneine fighting for the 
establishment of superiority and not for any extension of 
territory. There were tough fights amongst the fourt powert- 
ful kingdoms (the Chauhans the Rathors, the Chandellas, ; 
and the Solankis ). These states were reduced and “each 
fell fighting singly and separately against the strong 
common foe”? What they must have done was to stay 
their quarrels and combine, the moment they had noticed 
any sign of the common impending danget. But this they 
could not do, nor they cared to realize its importance, 
and consequently they were all destroyed. Had they only 
combined, they, as Manucci has clearly stated in his me- 
moirs, “could have even then dtiven out the Mughals”, 
and “could Fave withstood even the Matathas.’? Inter- 
necine warfare was, therefore, always the bane of i 
the Rajputs. 

Every Rajput king in India aspired to be styled as & 
Chakravatti Raja ( Emperor ) and so he tried his level 
best to conquer other kings without at all making any 
attempt to annex theit territories to his own kingdom. 
This inevitably meant a great decrease in power and resout-. 
ces. The keen rivalry between Jay Chand and Prithvi 
Raj brought about a prolonged wat for thirty years and 
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weakened both. According to the Raso, “ninety out of | 
a hundred of Prithvi Raja’s samantas fell in his conflict | 
with Jay Chand in carrying off Samyukta.” ‘Tt is therefore | j 

\ 


no wonder ” Vaidya has rightly remarked “that the Rajput | 
kingly families fell before Shahabuddin as the Germanic yy 


States severally fell before Napoleon.” 


(2) Rigid caste system.—The modern rigid caste- 
System with its intricacies and innumerable sub-divisions 
had been envolved, There, therefore, existed no social 
Sympathy among the vatious sections of the Hindus; and 
there was, on the other hand, an ever- present feeling of 
aloofness and aversion in them. Moreover it necessarily | 
resulted in the vast diminution in the fighting strength | 
of Rajput kingdoms. Only 10 % of the population re- Li 
mained, as now, fit and disposed to fight, while the 
remaining 90 7, was or is by nature of heredity neggatdly | 
and not fit to fight. “While, therefore, Shahabuddin 
Ghori could raise an army fromthe whole of the overflow- | 
ing population of the Punjab, of Afghanistan, and of i 
Turkistan, the Rajputs could not raise large armies in, 
India, nor would the people offer resistance as a whole to 
a foreign yoke.” 


(3) No idea of nationality. — The idea of a nation had 

not yet developed. The people as a whole never felt the 

necessity of organising a national resistance to foreign 

conquest, nor did they take any interest in the national 

struggle. In the absence of any strong and well-orga- 
nized national Opposition, “the resistance of the Rajputs f 
was unavailing owing to their being outnumbered b yteason | 
Of rigidity of caste.” Even though both Pritha Raj and 
i 


Jay Chand were defeated, yet as Vaid is of Opinion, nor- | Ag 
thern India could not have been finally subdued by Ptih 
Muhammadans. 2 


(4) The Rajputs retired to Rajputana.— The reason 
why Northern India, after temporary conquest as the 
natural consequence of defeat in battle, could not regain 
its feet and make itself free, was that “many of the rem- 
nants of the chivalrous and independence-loving Rajputs 
fetired to the desert and hills of Rajputana, or the ravines 
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| of the Chambal and thë Jamuna and other retired tracts,” 
| To preserve their independences “ thus leaving northern 
| India in general and the Madhya-desa in particular all the 
|= more helpless” northetn India, therefore, fell prostrate 
never to rise. < : 
Subsidiary causes of the defeat of the Rajputs and 
| downfall of Northern India. . 
| Morcover there were some subsidiary causes. which 
contributed to the fall of the Rajput kingdom of northern 
| India. 
(1) People of India are extremely superstitious, and 
| “superstition acted likea double-edged sword towards 
| the fall of India. While the Mohammadaas believed that 
| victory was bound to come to them ‘for the judgment of 
| God was upon those who were against him and could 
not be avoided,” the Hindus thought that India was 
bound to be overrun by the Mohammadans; in the Kali 
Age,” For instance in Lakhnauti, where, according to the 
Tabkat,’ king Lakshman had been told of his defeat by 
along armed, Turk. “ The Hindus generally must have 
submitted to the new state of things through the super- 
stitious belief that it was inevitable. ” 
| (2) Absence of a strong & permanent army.— The 
Hindu states neglected very sadly the duty of maintaining 
a strong and sufñcienat army. Their army consisted 
chiefly of the quotas furnished by the samantas ; which 
was not at all as much reliable either in respect of num- 
F ber or of efficiency, as the standing armies of Mahmud 
| or Shahabuddin Ghori. The samantas (military sardars) 
| did not fight stubbornly as there was always a tempta- 
a tion to save themselves and their fiefs. Vaid, there- 
— fore, rightly believes “ that the absence of sufficient 
_standing armies in the Hindu states at this time strangely 
contributed to their eventual fall.” 

(3) INegiet of the stuay of the science of war.—The 
neglect by the Hindus of “the study of the science of 
war -as well as the science of the proper conception of 
the state’, also contributed not a little to their downfall. 
They cevelied more in the study of poeties: than in the: 
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necessaty study of more useful sciences. < The distinc- 
tions of heroines in love and dispair, the essentials of 
poetry, poetical blemishes and embelishments, and the i 
figures of speech engaged the highest intelligence of the i 
land and kings devoted their attention to writing elaborate 
treatises on poetics and dramaturgy....The attention 
-and affluence of kings were bestowed more upon court- 
poets than upon generals ; the stage attracted them more 
tkan the camp.” 

(4) Deterioration of morals.—There was marked in Í 
this sub-period a deterioration of taste and morals. It | 
was the “most prosperous period of Hindu history. ” 
Height of prosperity led to “decadence and voluptuous- 
ness”, which undermined the “physical and moral capa- 
cities of the people ”, and consequently the Hindu king- 
-doms became weak. f 

(5) Lastly the ` Buddhist sentiment of Ahimsa as { 

“evidenced by the rise of new Vaishnavism and the great ' { 
popularity, power and progress of Jainism and of Lingayat sol 
and of other sects during this period, made the Hindu 
society inoffensive and weak. Its binding religious prin- 
‘ciple of non-injury to animals rendered the masses, with 
the exception of the Rajputs, as quite unfit and unwilling 
to fight. It is, therefore, easy to believe that when the $ 
Rajputs failed, all the kingdoms of the Hindus, who had 
become inaggredsive and docile by their food, “from the 
‘Sutlej to the Brahamputra and from the Himalayas to the 
Vindhyas succumbed and almost willingly submitted to 
the Moslem yoke within the short period of a quarter of 
-a century. 


CHAPTER VII 
Section I 
The Slave Dynasty 
_ QUTUBUDDIN AIBAK. 

Early life.—In the annals of Muslim India, Qutub- 
addin’s figure is conspicuous and his history of great in- 

* The kings of this dynasty though originally slaves 
Ree ae by their master and raised to the ranks 
as freemen. ence it is i 
Sree Lee wrong to call this dynasty the 
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terest. He was born of Turkish parents in Turkistan. 
While still young he was bought by Qazi Fakaruddin, a 
distinguished judge of Neshapur, who treated him kindly 
and sent him to school. There he soon displayed his 
precocious talent and made great progress in learning. 
On the death of the Qazi, he was sold by his heirs to a 
merchant who pcesented him to Mohammad Ghoti. 
xe 

Mohammid soon took a special liking for him and 
gave him the pet name of Aibak. In the royal court 
Aibak acquitted himself so well and proved himself such 
a great master of all the polite accomplisments of the age 
that “\iohummid Ghori was much pleased with him and 
raised him hich in his favour and conferred on him the ~ 
confidential ofice of Master of the Horse.” 


Viceroy of {ndia.—In 1192 Mohammad Ghori made 
him his generalisimo, and on his return to Ghazni, left 
him in Hindustan to prosecute his conquests. During 
his master’s absence, Qutubuddin captured Meerut, con- 
quered Delhi, defeated and repulsed the Jats; took Hansi 
and Kol (Aligarh); recovered Ajmere from Hari Raj, 
brother of Prithvi Raj; conquered Gwalior; ravaged the 
whole of Gujrat; stormed and reduced the fortress of 
Kalinjat; occupied Mahoba and subdued Badaun. In a 
word, he was the master of the whole of Hindustan from 
Delhi ro Kalinjac and Gujrat, and from Lakhnauti to 
Lahore. 


Sea 


When in 1194 Mohammad came from Ghazni to sub- 
due Kanauj ana Benares, Qutubuddin personally attended 
his master, presented him with one hundred Arabian 
horses, an elephant made of gold and another of silver 
and placed his large army of 50,000 strong at his disposal. 
It was with the help of this army that the conquest of 
Kanauj and Benares was effected by Mohammad Ghoti 
(1195 A. D. ). 


Qutubuddin becames king. (1206—19).—Upon - 
the demise of Mohammad Ghori ( 1206 ), Qutubuddin, 
a trusted and ttied general, who had won many victories 
and reduced many forts, was elected as king of Hindustan 
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by the Turkish officers, and was recognized as such By 
Mahmud Ghoti, the nephew and successor of Mohamma 

at Ghor. The latter even sent him (1706 A. D. yy all 
the ensigns of royalty—a throne, an umbrella, standards, 
drums and the title of sultan. This paraphernalia of 
royalty Qutubuddin received with great respect, and he 
formally ascended the throne at Lahore the same year. 
His reign lasted for four years but he was practically a 
king and enjoyed all the state and dignity of a sovereign 
for twenty years. In 121G he fell from his horse while 


playing polo and died. 


i ` Aibak’s Military activity was chiefly confined to the 
period of his viceroyalty. For, all Hindustan from Delhi to 
Kalinjar and Gujrat, and from Lakhnauti to Lahore, had 
already been brought under the sway of the Muslims, though 
the distant parts of the Delhi Muslim empite were not 
i thoroughly subdued. After his masters’s death Aibak 
m embarked on one foolish adventure which has left a blot 
on his reputation as a soldier. After defeating his father- 
in-law Taj-uddin Eldoz, viceroy of Kirman, who claimed 
the sovereignty of the Punjab, he occupied Ghazni, but 
foolishly allowed his troops to plunder its citizens and 
treat them as enemies. Threupon they secretly sought 
the help of their vanquished king, Eldoz. The latter, 
teturning when Aibak was celebarating his success with 
Wine and revelry, surprised him so completely that he fled 
2 to Lahore without striking a blow. The victory of Eldoz 
confined Aibak to India so that he became purely Indian 
sovereign, founding the dynasty known as the Slave Kings 

of Delhi. 


Character and estimate of Qutubuddin—“He was 
wise, active and energetic and possessed magnanimous 
spirit.” His contemporary, the author of Tajul-Masir has 
ptaised him thus: “He administered the country well, 
dispensed even-handed justice to the people, and exerted 
himself to promote the peace and prosperity of the realm. 
During his reign the woif and the sheep drank water out 
of the same pond, and the Hindus were treated with kiad- 
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ness.” Of his liberality and generosity Minhaj-us-siraj in 
his Tabkat-i-Nasari speaks in glowing terms and styles him 
as “the giver of lakhs.” “His gifts were bestowed by 
hundreds of thousands.” Once Mohammad Ghori gave 
hima larger sum than to the rest of his slaves; but 
“Qutubuddin, unlike others ere long distibuted his pre- 
sent among the inferior servants of the palace, saying that 
as the Sultan’s favour supplied all his wants he had no 
use for the money.” 


Brave, loyal and painstaking.—He was also loyal, 
brave and painstaking as he was liberal. This is well illus- 
trated inastory by Stuart, an eminent historian. It 
runs as follows : 


“In one of the expeditions of Mohammad Ghori 
against the king of Khivarizan, Qutubuddin being de- 
tached with a patty of horse to procure forage was, 
after exhibiting many proofs of valour, taken prisoner, 
and carried before the Khivarizaa monarch, who 
ordered him to be secured with chains. A day or 
two after, a general engagement took place between 
the two armies in which the Khivarizans being defeated, 
fled, and left their prisoner seated on a camel, fast bound 
with chains. In this situation he was retaken by some 
of his friends to Sultan Mohammad Ghori, who on 
seeing him was much affected, and as a mark of the 
highest honour and regard, bestowed on him one of his 
own dresses.” 


Religious.—He was devoted to Islam. His religious 
zealis attested by the mosques he raised at Delhi and 
Ajmer. Though a man of very high character, he once in 
the ecstasy of joy over the capture of Ghazni from 
Tajuddin Eldoz, gave himself up to debauchery and 
indulgence. His misconduct roused violent opposition and 
caused his expulsion from Ghazni which was recovered 
by Eldoz. He ranks among the great pioneers of Muslim 
tule in India. ; 
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CHAPTER VU 
Section II E 
SHAMSUDDIN ALTAMASH. ! 


( 1210-36 A. D.) 


The Muslim empire in India on the verge of des- 
truction in 1210:—Ofall the slave_kings, Shamsuddin 
o E | Altamash was the greatest and- the real founder of the 
] Sl | Slave dynasty— Qutubuddin had no time to consolidate 
Y his conquests and the Muslim rule in India scemed to have 
q 
3 ended on his death in 1210 A. D. The Muslim sultanate 
was on the verge of destruction under Qutubuddin’s son, 
Aram, who had succeeded him. Worthless as he was, 
Nasit-uddin Qabacha, Aibak’s son-in-law and Governor 
of the Punjab, withheld his allegiance from him. Bengal 
was already independent under Ali Mardan Khilji, and the 
| attitude of the Hindus was so menacing that within a year 
Shamshuddin Altamash, the foremost slave and the 
son-in-law of Aibak, and the then Governor of Budaun, 
deposed the weakling (Aram) and ascended the throne. 
Early life of Altamash.—The new king was a Turk 
of the Albari tribe, and was of noble birth, Like Joshiph 
. he had been sold into slavery by his brothers. He was 
purchased by acertain merchant Jamal-ud-din who cat 
i ried him to Ghazni and thence to Delhi, where he was 
4 sold to Qutub-ud-din Aibak. As his life was ebbing, 
; Altemash soon anced in his master’s favour and held in 
succession the fiefs of Gwalior, captured in 11 Barz 
(Bulandshahr) and Budaun. P ue 
The rivals of Altamsh.—But the position of Altamash 
was extremly precarious when he succeeded to no more 
than a remnant of Aibak’s dominions. He was in the 
midst of his powerful rivals. Sindh was held by Nasirud- 
din Qabacha; Lakhnauti by Ali Mardan Khilji; and Lahore 
by Eldoz of Ghazni. With all of these Altamash had to 
contend. Eldoz was defeated in 1215 A. D. and impri- 
soned in the fortress. of Budaun, where he was “‘des- 
patched to hell’. In 1217 A: D., Nasiruddin Qabacha 
was defeated, though finally subdued in 1227. 
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He saved India from the scourge of the invasion 
of Changez Khan.—In 1221 Altamash resisted the at- 
tempt of Jalaluddin to set up a kingdom in India and 
saved her from “the scourge of the Mongol invasions 
by curtly refusing him shelter”, when the latter, defeated 
by Changez Khan was being closely pursued by the fierce 
Mongols. Thus relieved from a great calamity. Altamash . 
undertook a series of campaigns, crushing his native 
enemies, and extending his dominions considerably. 
Ghyasuddin, the rebellious governor of Bengal, was defea- 
ted and slain in 1225 A. D., Ranthambhor fellin 1226 A. D. 


Further conquests,—The fortress of Uchch was cap- 
tured and the whole of Sindh was acquired in 1227 A. D. 
Five years more of wat (1227—32) brought the whole of 
Malwa (Ujjain and Mandu) including Gwalior into his 
possession. Thus the reduction of almost the whole of 
northern India was cempleted. His- last campaign was 
directed against the Khakhars of the Salt Range, who still 
menaced the peace of the realm. But on his way thither 
he fell sick, and having been brought back to Delhi, died 
on April 29, 1236 A. D. 

Altamash was the fitst Muslim ruler of India who was 
acknowledged as Sultan by the Caliph of Bagdad, who 
was regarded as the highest spiritual and earthly authority 
among the Muslims. In 1228 A. D.,' he received the 
Caliph’s investiture, which considetably added to his pres- 
tige in the eyes of the Muslims, and silenced all his 
enemies and rivals who thought of disowning allegiance to 
him, because he was the slave.of a slave. To commemo- 
rate this, Altamash struck coins in the name of the Caliph, 
bearing pute Arabic inscriptions. He also remodelled 
the currency and made the silver “tanka”, weighing 175 
grains, the standard coin, F 


' 
His estimate.—“‘He was a tulet of unusual vigour. 
During his reign of 26 years he never showed any relaxa- 
tion from the labours of maintaining his empire which was 
threatened by enemies from within and without. ` In fact, 
he left to his successors a dominion larger than the one 
he had received, and he also laid the foundation of a 
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was not only a good soldier and administrator but also a 
patroa of learned and pious men, and a great builder. Of 
his buildings at Delhi and Ajmere the Qutub Minar of 
Delhi is the most famous.” It was completed in 1232. 


(Dr. Tara Chand). 


Altamash, best ruler of the Slave dynasty.—Ofall the 
Slave kings Balban may challenge comparison with him. 
Ed Manay historians think that Balban outshone him because of 
his (Ba'ban’s) energetie administration under Nasiruddin 
Mahmud and his success in recovering the Punjab from 
the enemies ; in punishing the Gakkars (1746 A. D.); in 
driving out the Mongols and in preventing their enctoach- 
ments on his frontier. In Balban’s favour are also utged 
his important measures for the reorganization of the army 
and increase of its efficiency; the es ablishment of a 

ey system in order to keep himself informed of the doings of 
the officials and of happenings in the kingdom; therigorous 
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dispensation of justice irrespective of persons ; his repu- 
tation in Central Asia ; and his protection enjoyed by many 
exiled rulers and men of letters from abroad. But Altamash 
was no less an able man. He was the real founder of the 
Slave dynasty and he saved India from depredations by 
Changez Khan, the greatest Mongol chief, at a time when 
the Mongol power was at its height. Altamash, too 
enjoyed great reputation abroad and was keen on the 
administration of justice. 


His justice.—We learn from Ibn Batuta that at the 
gate of his palace there stood two lions of marble with bells 
suspending from their necks. The aggrieved persons had 
only to ting the bells by pulling the chains for the Tedress 
of their grievances, and soon their cases were tried. This | 


was the device for the night. During the day the ago- 
tieved persons were required to put on 2 special kind of 
coloured dress to be Spotted soon by the Sultan and his 
officials. To take an example, such a kind of coloured dre 

was worn by Razia, when Rukunuddin Firoz the so A 
successor of Altamash, attempted to seize her As 3 ar 
the troops deserted him and brought him captive te o 

Razia is thus said to have ascended the ion gai 
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Pious, religious and fond of learning.—Again it must ji 
þe said to the credit of Altamash that he was more pious i 
and religious than Balban , and no less fond ‘of learning 
and appreciative of merit. The kind treatment, meted out - 
to his refugee, Fakhrul Mulk, formerly the vizir of Bagdad, 
is a case in point. ` The Sultan warmly welcoméd the vizir 


and appointed him prime minister because of his wisdom 
and learning. Also the court of the Sultan was adorned 
i 


by Nuruddin Mohammad Ufi, the author of the Jamai-ul- 
Hikayat. A leatned contemporary Minhaj-ùs-Sitaj holds a 
very high opinion of him.—“Never was a sovereign of 
such exemplary faith and of such kindness and reverence 
towards recluses, devotees, divines and doctors of religion 
and law from the mother of creation ever enwrapped in 
swaddling bands of dominion.” 


Established Muslim hegemony in India.—Both 
Balban and Altamash were equally hardworking and ener- 
getic ; but while the former marked time, the latter carried 
further the standard of Islam. During his reign the 
Muslim hegemony was established over the whole of India, 
north of the Vindhya mountains, and Delhi became the 
centre of large dominions extending from the Natbada in 
the south to the river Indus in the north west; and from 
the Kirthar mountains in the west to the Brahmputra 
in the east.” 

Faults of Balban.—Balban, although he established a 
well organished administrative system, half civil and half 
military, unquestionably “struck at the root of the slave 
tule by suppressing the Shamshi slaves and weakening the 
military oligarchy, hitherto the chief support of the Slave 
dynasty. He was bent on establishing his dynastic rule; 
and in his attempts to do so, he failed disastrously. In 
complete disregard of all precedence he not only attempted 
to. establish his dynasty, but also put an end for ever to 
the Slave system of rule, 

7 “Tn this regard Balban seems to have been more selfish 
and ruthless than Altamash. The latter, warned many a 
time by the astrologers as to the emergence of aslave, who 
would snatch the sceptre from the weak hands of his 
successors and the heirs of his body, took no action until 

4 é 
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pressed to it by his queen, and even then he took no very 
severe measute.” 
Section III. 
The weak successors of Altamash.—Being well awate 
of the incapacity of his sons, Altamash had named his 
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daughter Razia as his successor and assured the royal slaves 


Re 


who had by then formed by themselves into a council of 
forty (the Shamshi slaves), which divided among its mem- 
| bers all the great fiefs of the kingdom and the highest offices 
of the state, that they would find her a better petson than 
any of her brothers. But her sex was at first considered 
`; as an insuperable bar to her elevation to the throne. The 
Forty, therefore, raised to the throne a son of Altamash, 
Rukn-uddin Firoz, a weak and licentious prince. - The 
young prince was immersed in pleasures, while the state 
business was conducted by his high-spirited and ambitious 
But both the mother and son estranged the Forty 


ie mother, 
by bringing about the cold-blooded murder of Qutub-ud- 


din, a prince of the royal blood. k 
To add fuel to the fire, the Queen-mother attempted to 
take the life of Sultana Razia, the eldest daughter and heir- 
designate of Altamash. But the conspiracy having been 
discovered, Firoz was deposed and put to death after a 
teign of six months. Now the choice of the Forty fell 
upon Razia ; they rallied round her and saluted her as their 
sovereign. 
The rule of Razia.—Razia was a talented woman, “a 
gteat sovereign and sagacious, just, beneficient, the patron 
of the learned, a deposer of the justice, the cherisher of 
her subjects and of warlike talents, and was endowed with 
all the admirable attributes and qualifications necessary for | 
a king; but as she did not attain the destiny, in her g 
creation of being computed among men, of what advantage 
were all these excellent qualifications toher.” *Yet it was 
the centuty in which the slave wife of Saladin’s grand 
nephew ruled in Egypt and defeated the Crusade of St. | 
Louis of France, and a princess, the last of the house of | 
Salghar, reigned for nearly twenty years in Fars. For three | 


*Tabagat-i-Nasari by Minhaj-ud-din, written during the 
reign of Nasit-ud-din ; translated by Major H. G. R: 
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years. Razia held het own. Abandoning the Purdah and. 
casting off the female garments, she transacted business in 
open darbar, actively participated in compaigns against the: 
Hiadus and Muslim chiefs, headed an expediti yn against 
the Lahore governor and compelled him to submit to her 
authority. By diplomacy rather than by force of arms she 
suppressed a serious rebellion of those of the Forty who 
hesitated to acknowledge her at the beginning of her reigna. 
But she made one fatal mistake, and it cost her throne and 
her life. Instead of relying entirely upon “The Forty” she 
chose as one of her chief advisers an. Abyssinian Yakut 
and promoted him to the important place of master of 
horse. This excited the jealousy and fury of “Forty.” 


The feeling of hostility against het was further agera~ 
vated by her public appeatance which was shockiug to the 
orthodox Muslims. The first to rise agaiast her was 
Altuniya, the governor of Sathind. The queen immediately 
statted to put down the revolt, but on her way thither she: 
was deposed and imprisoned by the Turkish Amics, while. 
her favourite Yakut waa slain. But the clever and artful 

. Razia had not reached the end of hec resources. She won. 
over Altunya by het unfailing charm, contracted marriage 
with him, and forthwith matched towards Delhi where her 
brother, Bahcam hid been proclaimed king by the Amis, 
But the fates were against her, Bahtam routed her forces. 
at Kaithal and Razia was killed by a rustic (1240) for the 
rich clothes she was wearing while she slept wora out in. 
the forest. 


Bahram and Masud.—Bahtam was utterly incompetent 
to govern a large kingdom, and was too feeble to take any 
steps against the Mongols who invaded the Punjab, sacked. 
Lahore and laid the city waste. The Turkish nobles were 
gradually estranged with him by his mistimed and futile 
attempts to assert his authority over them. Hence the 
Forty seized him in the White, Fort at Delhi and put him 
to death on May 10, 1242. Oneof them even attempted. 
to seize the crown but failed, and Masud, the son of Firoz 
was raised to the throne. His short reign (1242—46) is 
marked by a rebellion in Bengal, by the invasion of the 
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same province by the Hindus of Cuttack, by a Hindu čebel- 
lion in Bihar, and by an invasion of the Punjab by the 

Mongols. He was deposed and thrown into prison on 
June 10, 1246, Ther: he died shortly afterwards. His 
throne was offered te Nasit-ud-din Mahmud Shah, another 
son of Altamash. 3 . 

. Nasit-ud-din Mahmud Shah.—Mahmud was an ami- 
able and unassuming prince, possessing the virtues of 
continence, frugality and practical piety, and a taste for 
caligraphy, which led him to employ his leisure in making 
copies of the Koran. By nature pious and God-fearing, he 
denied to himself the pleasures of royalty and passed his 
life as a darvesh. Thus he was ill-fitted, both by character 
and temperament, to rule the kingdom of Delhi in face of 
factions, rebellious Muslim governors, the turbulence of 
the Meos of Mewat (the region now neatly covered by the 
Alwar State) and the revolt of the Hindu insurgents of the 
Ei Doab from within, and the hammering blows of the A 
Mongols from without. But fortunately for the Sultan, his ) 
able minister and father-in-law, Balban, whom Altamash had 
purchased and married to one of his daughters, guided the 
ship of the state most energetically and brilliantly and saved 
it from all ill-winds for the greater part of his reign, But 
for Balban’s vigour and evergy, the Delhi Sultanate would 
have hardly survived the shocks of internal revolts and 
external invasions. 


THE CAREER OF SULTAN GAYASUDDIN BALBAN. 
(Section IV) 


Parentage and his early life.—Balban was a Turk of 
the Ilbati tribe ; his father being a Khan of 10,000 families by 
in Turkistan. In his youth he fell into the hands of f 
Mongols who took him to Bagdad and sold him out to i 

5 
i 


—< 5 


Khwaja Jamaluddin of Basra. 


His life in the reign of Altamash.—Sometime after- 
-wards the Khwaja, who discovered in him the attributes of 
greatness, brought him to Delhi, where Altamash purchased 
‘him and first set him among the “bhistis” or water careers. 
In this capacity he pleased the Sultan so much by his | 

i 
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pleasing manners and loving nature, that “the falcon of do- 
minion and power was placed on hissacred wrist.” Altamash 
made him his Khasahbardar (personal attendant), gave him 
his daughter in marriage and hid him enrolled in the 
famous corps of forty slaves. 


Carcer under Sultana Razia.—Under Sultana Razia? 
Balban was promoted to the rank oi Amit-i-Shikar (chief 
huntsman) ; but as soon as the prosperity of the Sultana. 
decline and the nobles raised a standard of rebellion against 
her, Balban joined the camp of the rebels against the queen 
and assisted in het deposition. 


Under Bahram.—Bahram, the successot of Razia, 
conferred on Balban the fief of Rewari and Hansi, by way 
of gratitude to him for his help agianst the Sultana. Here 
Balban governed his charge remarkably well. He wrought 
matvellous improvements in agriculture, and we learn that 
“from the effects of his justice and conspicuous liberality 
the people became contented and prosperous.” 


Under Masud.—Under Sultan Alauddin Masud, Balban 
was promoted to the rank of Lord-chamberlain. In 1245, 
when Sindh was invaded by the Mongols undet the leadet- 
ship of Mangu, and even the fortress of Uchcha was 
besieged, there was produced consternation in the minds 
of the people. Balban rose to the occasion, “silenced the 
murmurs of the vacillating amirs” and organised such a 
large and efficient army that with its appearance Mangu felt 
anxious for the safety of his troops, and raised the siege. 
His army suffered sucha ctushing defeat that it fled in 
terror from the battlefield. This brilliant success was 


„mainly due to the military vigour and intrepidity of Balban. 


Under Nasiruddin.—With Nasiruddin Mahmud’s acces- 
sion to power, Balban became the principal minister of the 
state. The king having been always busy in reproducing 
the Quran and practising the art of penmanship, the seal 
regal power was centred in his hand. 

First ministry of Balban (1246-53).—In 1246, Balban 
ravaged the Jud and Jilam hills and suppressed the Khokars. 
and some other refractory tribes. Then for the next nine 
years, he chastised the turbulent Hindu rajaks of the Doab’ 
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e-established the royal authority on both sides of the 
seins A Delhi to Kalinjar ; suppressed the ar ipu 
‘Muslim governors ; ravaged Mewat and Ranthambhor ; i 
teduced Gwalior, Uchch (in Sindh), Marwar (in Bundel- 4i 
khand), Chanderi and Malwa aad seized immense booty ,, 
therefrom, and the victorious troops returned to Delhi in 


1252 A. D. 


In 1248 A. D., Balban, already the vizit and brother-in- 
Jaw of Sultan Nasituddin, had endeared himself still to his 
toyal master by giving him the hand of his own daughter 
in marriage (Brigg’s Farishta, Vol. 1. p. 238). But inspite 
of this one Imamuddin Rihan, an artful courtier, jealous of 
the influence of Balban, drew the Sultan to his favour by 
poisoning his ears against Balban ; and the ‘great general 
and minister who had served the state with signal devo- 
tion, was banished from the court in match 1253 A, D. b 


Second ministry (1254—66.)—He was recalled and 
reinstated as a vizir in 1254 A. D. Now, this 
illustrious minister defeated the insurjents under 
Kutlugh Khan, near Bahraich; brought about the 4! 
collapse of a rebellious confederacy formed in support 4 
of Kutlugh Khan by the Hindu Rajah of Santpur (probably OM 
Sentpur in Sindh) and the governor of Sindh and repelled 
an invasion of the Mongols in 1257. Next he chastised 
the rebellious chiefs of Kara-Manikpur who had failed to 
lend their forces to the Puajab when in the preceding 
year they were needed to repulse the Mongols ; sub- 
Jugated the rebellious fajahs and Rajputs of Mewat in 1259. 
His crowning act was the warm and enthusiastic teception 
of an embassy at Delhi from Halaku, the grandson of : 
-Changez Khan, king of Persia, AS 


Balban as an Emperor.—Nasiruddin died in 1266 
A. D., having designated Balban as his Successor. Hence 
Balban who had already been in Possession of all the 
tegal powers, quietly ascended the throne. The assertion 
of Ibn Batuta that Balban murdered Nasituddin, is based 
-on hearsay and seems incorrect, ; 
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As Sultan of Delhi, Balban’s achievements ate as 
follows :— A 


Suppression of'Mewatis.—(1) With tne help of his 
large and efficient army that he placed “under Maliks of 
expeticnce, who had given proofs of their courage and » 
loyalty in many battles”, he suppressed the Mewatis. For . 
they had become a “serious menace to the throne of 
Delhi.” They plundered the suburbs of the capital and 
at night “they used to come prowling into the city, giving | 
all kinds of trouble, depriving the people of their rest. / 
Even the bhistees and girl-water-bearers they used to’ 
assault aud strip them naked of their clothes, Thousands 
of these miscreants were traced out and put to the sword. 


Suppression of the Doabe insurgents.—(2) Ther; 
also prevailed great insecurity in the heart of the Doat 
Secure in their numerous strongholds in Kampil, Patia 
and Bhojpur, the robbers infested the roads and rendere 
the transport of articles of trade from one place to anoth’ 
impossible. Such intolerable acts of lawlessness and bè 
gandage the Sultan at once put down by posting stro? 
Afgnan garrisons in their midst. There. was ushered t 
a reign of peace and order in the country, so that sf 
years afterwards Barani was able to record with satisf! 
tion “that the roads had been free from robbers for t 
last sixty years”. Bs 


Destruction of the insurgents in Rohilkhatyas 
(3) While Balban was dealing with the malcontents of he 
Doab, there were outbreaks of lawlessness in the coer y] 
now styled as Rohilkhand. The implaceable Sultan ow 
not put up with it. He atonce ordered for the destruct— 
of the insurgents, and there followed “terrible coarnagt 
“The blood of the rioters ran in streams ; heaps ofja ~y 
slain were to be seen near every jungle and the stenchig 
the dead reached as far as the Ganges.” ae. 

Suppression of Shamshi slaves.—(4) The out! 
having been thus severely dealt with, Balban’s next a 
was to draw the fangs of the Shamshi slaves, fox it at We 
ed that they were inclined to resent the Predomigirying 

ugjab, 
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one o elves, They had enjoyed liberal grants of 

Dene Semel as their virtual propao 

Many of them offered bribes to militaty officials of the 

state and thus escaped military service. The Sultan 

4 suppressed them by execution, humiliation and the tesump- 

- tion of their jagirs of royal grants. (Brigg’s ane 
Vol. 1, page 249), Offenders among them were punishe 
With utmost Severity. One was flogged to death, another 

\ received 500 stripes and redeemed his life with a great 

| \ sum; another who has been defeated by rebels was 

| “hanged over the gate of the city which he had ruled. 


Administration, —(5) He organised efficient internal 
dministration. (a) His orders and decrees he enforced 
ith the greatest vigour, (b) Justice he administered 
*thout even the least show of partiality even towards 
Ù own kith and kin. It is stated that once one of his 
“luential couttiers, Malik Barbak, “caused one of his 
‘Vants to be scourged to death,” His widow lodged 
complaint against him with the Sultan. “He ordered | 
> Malik to be flogged similarly in the presence of the 
aplainant.”: (2) To ensure justice to everybody Balban 
t a well-established system of espionage. His spies 
re him reports of all acts of injustice ; and when reports 
fe made to him, “he showed no indulgence on the | 
‘te of rank or birth.” The spies even watched the P 

‘ments and activities of his son, Bughra Khan, for the | 

mation of the emperor. Thus crime was checked, | 
o, 200% and innocent persons were protected against 
~“tigh-handedness of those in Power, but the system | 
st have caused the suppression of the most legitimate l 
harmless social amenities, ; ] ; 


Tughril’s tebellion.—(6) His principal military opera- 
sion of the most formidable tebellion, 
han, whom he had appointed to the 
ament of Bengal. ‘This man had assumed the Style 
dependent Sovereign. Twice he defeated the royal | 
_ Sent against him, and was even able to induce a 

officers and soldiers of the defeated atmy, to 

eit allegiance to him. The news of these 
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Zeverse so enraged Balban that « 
this fury. » and 


‘against the rebel, 
by surprise and he was slain. No 


Bengal, leaving it under his so 
abjured to take i 


scale. To repel the raids of the Mongols into India he 
-had appointed his elder son, Mohammad Khan, a most 
iPfomising prince and his heir-appareat, governor of 
Multan. On March 9, 1285, afi i 
-Mongols 


Kaikhusroe, 


€n commended 
Officers of the State. << 


> to the Principal 
ian warrior king, 


e smooth places in his life, was 
SO prostrate with grief t hat, shor 


expired in 1286 A. D.” (Iishwari Prashad’s Medieval 
India). 

Their effects on Balban’s ad 
The recurring Mongol invasions 
Steatly influenced the forej 


ministrative policy, — 
from the north-west 


aving seized Lahore, and h 
the lands of Sindh» and. P 


Te 
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Balban maintained large and: well-ttained armies to fighe 
against them in the provinces of Multan aad Samana which 
were most exposed to their attacks. And it was witha view 
to be able to cope with the calamitious Mongol raids that f 
Balban organised a strong administration and established n 
peace and order by a policy of “blood and iron”. i 
Balban’s principles of Government.—In matters of 
administration, Balban’s policy was (;) to reassert the 
authority of the government by putting down with an Í 
iton hand the elements of disorder and strife and thòrou- | 
gbly stamping out sedition. .Barani writes, “fear of || 
the governing power, which is the basis of all good | 
government, and the source of the glory and splendour | 
of states, had departed from the hearts ofall men, and g 
the country had fallen into a wretched condition,” | 
The Sultan, who was an adept in the art of administra- 
tion supressed the elements of disorder and taught peo- ; | 
ple obedience and submission, by means of drastic punish- | 
ments. He did not allow much initiative to any of his. <9 
officers and even to his sons. On all complicated matters, | 
the Sultan was consulted and he passed final orders yn 
them, such commands and decrees he did not allow any AE! 
body to ignore. In fact, they were strictly and rigidly i 
enforced. Z | 
K (ii) His second aim was the organisation of the | 
Y goveroment. This he successfully achieved by under- | 
~ | takiag a few following measures: | 
; (a) His army he placed in the hands of efficient | E 
| 


Bek 
Ptains and increased the st £ is ele 
j e he strength of his apma and 
F. _ (b) He was rigorous, and impartial in administering 
Justice, and so he never failed to Stant redress to 
; aggrieved person against even his own kith and kin «So 
«BF eat was the dread of the Sultan’s inexorable justice th NI 
40 one dared to ill-treat even his servants and snes ve j % 


Spies having been required to re T 
a Port all cases of s T 
= mei) He pred pomp and show, and so he Moe 
| Othe throne,” This “he. accom lished by . a 
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maintaining a splendid court, “where he presented himself 
on public occasions decked in the magnificent trappings 
of foyalty.. . -His sense of kingly dignity was so great that 
he never appeared but in full dress even before his private 
servants. He never laughed aloud nor joked in his datbar, 
nor did he permit any one to indulge in laughter or amuse- 
ment in his presence. He despised the company of the 
low and the vulgar, and nothing could ever induce him 
jnto unnecessaty alliance of familiacity either with friends 
or strangers. So punctilious was he in maintaining the 
prestige of his office, that, on one occasion he refused a 
proffered gift of some lacs from a rich upstart who had 
accumulated a vast fortune, but who could not claim a 
lofty pedigree.” (Ishwari Prasad’s Medieval India.) 


Balban as a man.—He was a loving father. The loss 
of his son Mohammad was unbearable to him. He was 
also kind-hearted and jénetous. He took delight in hun- 
ting, in conversing with learned men and theologians, and 
in listening to sermons at which he wept copiously, though 
he could remain unmoved at the sight of cruel tortures. 


His idea of kingship —Balban’s opinion of kingship 
was very high. Once he expressed it privately to his son, 
Mohammad in this wise : s 


«When you shall ascend the throne consider yourself 
as the deputy of God. Have a just sense of the importance 
of your charge. Permit not any meanness of behaviour in 
yourself to sully the lustre of your behaviour, nor let 
avaricious and low-minded men share your esteem or bear 
any patt in your administration. 


“Let your passions be governed by reason and bewate 
of giving way to anger. Anget is dangerous in all men, 
but in kings it is the instrument of death. 

“Jet the public treasure be expended in the seivice of 
the state with that prudent economy yet benevolent libera- 
lity, which reason will dictate to a mind like yours, ever 
intent on doing good. 

«Let the worship of God be inculcated by yout example, 
and never permit vice and infidelity unpunished. 
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“Be ever attentive to the business of the state, that you 
may avoid being imposed on by designing ministers, 


t 
Make it your duty to see that they execute yout commands ; 
without the least deviation or neglect, for it is through 1 
them that you must govern your people. 

“Let your judges and magistrates be men of capacity, p 
teligion, and virtue that the light of justice may illuminate 
your realms. 

“Let not levity on your patt, either in public or private 
detract from that important majesty, which exalts the 
character of a king and let everything around you be so 
regulated as to inspire that reverence and awe, which will 
tender, your person sacred and contribute to enforce 
tespeet to your commands. i 

“Spate no pains to discover men of genius, learning 
and courage, You must cherish them by kindness and 
munificence that they may prove the soul of your councils 
and the instruments of your authority. 

“Throw not down a great man to the gtound for a 
small crime, not yet entirely overlook his offence. Raise 
not a low man too hastily to a high position, lest he forget 
himself, and be an eye-sore to men of superior merit. 


————— ey 


“Never attempt anything unless through necessity, but 
what you are sure to accomplish ; and having once deter- 
mined upon a measure, let your perseverance be never 
shaken nor your mind be ever averted from the object. 
For it is better for a king to be obstinate than pusillani- 
mous and vacillating, as in the latter he is sure to be 
wrong. Nothing more certainly indicates the weakness 
of a prince than a wavering mind. 


These are the rules which I have adopted for my 
conduct.” (Brigg’s Farishta, Vol. I, P, 266-68). 
Section V. 


The fall and decline of the slave dynasty.—Before 
his death Balban had designated Mohammad’s son Kai- 
Khusrau heir to the throne. But the nobles having been 
influenced and guided by the Kotwal of Delhi, disregarded 
Balban’s wishes and raised to the throne Kaikubad, son of 


| 
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the worthless Bughta Khan who was in Bengal at the time 
of his father’s death. On ascending the throne at the age 
of seventeen Kaikubad, who had been brought up by 
Balban in such strict paths of virtue and undet such a 
-rigid discipline that he was never allowed to look ata fait 
damsel ot taste a cup of wine, and even commit an impro- 
per act ot utter an indecent word, forgot all lessons © 

sudence and self-restraint, and abandoned himself to the 
satisfaction of his appetites. Balban’s work was undone. 
The example of the king set the fashion, and the reaction 
from Balban’s stern rule produced a general outburst of 
licentiousness. Tn fact not only the court life became 
notoriously corrupt, but men of all ranks gave themselves 
upto drinking, revelry and debauchery. 

- While Kaikubad was thus immersed in licentious revels, 
the business of the state Was catcied on by Malik Nizam-uddin, 
son of the aged magistrate of Delhi. Having absolute control 
ži of the debauched king and of all public business, Nizam- 
f uddin began to harbour designs of usurping the throne. To 
secure this nefatious object, the minister first tried to get 
rid of Kai Khustau, the heir-designate of Balban, who still 
commanded the respect and esteem of the nobility. Hence 
he induced his intoxicated master to summon Kai Khusrau 
to the court, and got the unsuspecting young prince mut- 
dered at Rohtak, on his way from Multan to Delhi. This 
caused 2 thrill of hoito: throughout the whole empire. 
Even the slothful and self indulgent Bughta Khan wrote 
to his son, wataing him of the inevitable evil consequences 
of permitting Nizamuddin to usutp his authority. Next, 
after a Moghul force had been defeated at Lahore anda 
large number of the raiders publicly executed at Delhi, 
Bughta matched with his army from Lakhnauti towards 
Delhi with a view to mend his son, But the latter ad- 
vanced to meet him. The two armies met OD the Ghagra, 
but the fight was averted and reconciliation was brought 
about between the father and the son. The latter treated 
nis father with every mark of respect 5 and Bughta finding 
after some days an opportunity of warning his son against 
the nefarious desiga of Nizam-ud-din, patted with tokens 
of affection, ctying as he set out to his capital, “Alas 1 J 


i 
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have seen the last of my son and the last of Delhi.” As 
regards Kaikubad, he too returned to Delhi, and dis- 
missed Nizam-ud-din to Multan. But as he hesitated to 
obey, the king got him poisoned to death. Next Kaikubad 
appointed Jalaluddin Firoz Khilji to the fief of Baran and 
Ariz-i-Mamalik (muster master of the army). Soon after, 
the king was stticken with patalysis as a result of his 
incontinence and intemperance, and lay a helpless wreck 
in his palace. Jalal-ud-dis who had taken possession of his 

There the Turkish Maliks had 


fief, marched on Delhi. lali 
enthroned Kayumars, the three-year oldson of Kaikubad. 


But seeing that Jalal-ud-din was heading a powerfulfaction, 
the Turkish Maliks and Amirs submitted to him, while 
the Hindus maintained as usual the attitude of sullen 
aloofness and indifference. The child-king was set aside; 
the wretched Kaikubad was put to death in his palace of 
mirrors by a Khilji Malik, and his corpse was thrown into 
the Jamuna, Thus ended ingloriously the line of the slave 


Kings. 
The growth of the power and dominion of 
the Slave kings. 


Section VI. 


The Slave power under Qutubuddin Aibak.—The 
first ruler of the Slave dynasty was Kutubuddin Aibak, 
who after the death of Mohammad Ghori, received in 1206, 
the title of Sultan of Delhi from Ghyasuddin Mahmud, the 
nephew and successor of Mohammad Ghori on the throne 
of Ghor. His reign was lesspthan four years, but he 
was practically king and enjoyed all the state and 
dignity of the soverign for twenty years or so. As a 
result of the camaigns of Mohammad Gbori between 
1176-1195, there had been affected the annexation of 
Multan and Uchcha (1176); of Peshawar and Sindh (1179) 
of Lahore (1186); Bhatinda (1191); Sarsuti, Samana, 
Kohram, Hansi and Ajmer (1193); of Kanauj and . Benares 
(1194) ; and Bayana (1195). Kutubuddin himself, during 
the period of his viceroyalty, had conquered Meerut and 
Delhi (1193) ; Kole or Aligarh (1194); Gwalior (1197), 
and Bundelkhand with the fortress of Khlinjat (1203). 
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Bihat and Bengal had been conquered by his lieutenant for 
him in 1197—99. Thus practically the whole of northern 
India, with the exception of a few hilly, desert and forest 
tracts like Orissa, Rajputana etc. lay within the slave 
dominion when the “Lakh-bakhhsh” (Kutubuddin) brea- 
„thed his last in 1210. 


But Qutubuddin had no time to consolidate the con- 
quests he had made and so on his death Muslim rule in 
India seemed to have ended and the Delhi Sultanate then 
too difficult to be managed by his son and successor Aram, 
was on the verge of destruction. It was only saved from 
extinction by Altamash, then governor of Badaun, who 
dethroned Aram and himself ascended the throne of Delhi. 
But his task was a difficult one. He had to contend with 
his rival chiefs, 


Extension of the Slave power under Altamash.— 
Eldoz of Ghazni, who early in his reign had established 
himself in the Punjab, he defeated in 1215, imprisoned 
him in he fortress of Badaun, and there put him to death. 
Next he fell on Nasiruddin Kabacha and defeated him in 
1217 A. D., though he was not finally subdued until 1227 
A.D. In 125 he defeated Ghyasuddin Khilji the rebel- 
lious governor of Bengal. The latter was also slain in the 
battle and his accomplices wete made captives. During 
1226—27, Ranthambhor and Mandore in the Siwalik hills, 
fell respectively into his hands, and eight years more of 
war (1227—35) brought the whole of Malwa, with its old 
capital Ujjain, the fortress of Gwalior into his possession. 

It was also the prowess, shrewdness ‘ind statesmanship 
of Altamash that resisted the attempt of Jalaluddin to set 
up a -kingdom in India and save her from the scourge of 
Mongol invasion by curtly refusing him shelter, when the 
latter, defeated by Changez Khan, was being closely purt- 
sused by the fierce Mongols. 

Thus Altamash not only saved Iadia from the Mongol 
depredations at a time when the Mongol power was at its 
height and Changez, the greatest Mongol chief was alive, 
but he carried further the standard of Islam. During his 
reign (1210—1236) the Muslim hegemoney was established 
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ovet the whole of northern India, and Delhi became the 
centre of large dominions extending from the Natbada in 
the south to the river Indus in the north west, and from 
the Kicthar mountains in the west to the Brahmaputra in 
the east. But the forest and desert regions could not be 


penetrated. 


After the death of Altamash in 1236 A, D., there crept 
in ten yeats of confusion. During this period the crown 
was tossed from hand to hand among the members of the 
family of the late Sultan. To add to the turmoil and 
chaos of these yeats, the Mongol hordes teappeated and 
captured Lahore in 1241 A. D. Four years after in 1245 
A. D., ‘they under their Mangu Khan, a grand-son of 
Changez Khan and the ruler of vast dominions extending 
from Persia to Mongolia, made an advance on Uchcha and 
raided the western Punjab and Sindh. It is, therefore, 
quite clear that the defence of the Empire against their 
inroads and the onward match into the heart of the coun- 
try was a prime necessity of these troublous times when 
the reigns of the government were in the hands of Sultan 
Nasiruddin. 

The Slave power under Balban as minister of 
Nasiruddin.—The Sultan was an humble and a pious man, 
but the conduct of state affairs was in the hands of Balban, 
who rose equal to the occassion. Through his nephew 
Sher fKhan, he not only repulsed Mongol invasion of the 

Punjab; but “drove the mongols out of Ghazni and annexed 
it once more to the kingdom of Delhi”.- (Farishta). His 
next military achievement was the suppression of the dis- 
affected and refractory Hindus 1n the Doab and the sub- 
jugation of the rajahs of Mewat and Ranthambhor. Also 
“he led victorious expeditions to Gwalior, Chandeti and 
Narwar 1246-52 A. D.), and tranquilised the whole coun- 
try as fat west as Multan and Uchcha.’’ 
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The slave Empire under Balban as an emperor.— 

As a king, Balbao’s care was to keep his kingdom secure 

both from external and internal dangers. So he streng- 

- thened the Sershes against the Mongols, suppressed the 
Hindu incendiaries on the banks of the Jamuna and Ganges 
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as well as in the mountains of Mewat (1260 A. D.) and 
defeated and killed Tughril Khan, the rebellious governor 
of Bengal. 


The work of the Slave Sultans.—After Balban, mo- 
natchy began to be degraded ; the affairs of government 
fell into disorder ; intrigues became rampant and the Slave 
dynasty inevitably fell, But it is to be never lost sight of 
that the Slave kings had rendered a great service to the 
Muslim world, by definitely establishing the Muslim empire 
in India and expanding it throughout Hindustan. It was 
also the result of the labours of the Slave Sultans that 
India remained compatatively free from the ravages of the 
Mongols at a time when all Asia from China to the Medi- 
terranean lay prostrate at their feet. ` In fact, the Muslim 
state in India had been laboriously built up by them. It 
awaited only “the consolidating and. organising work of 
the Khiljis.” 

Causes of the fall of the Slave Dynasty.—(1) The 
foundation of the Slave rule was weak and unstable. It 
i oa Whe —personat sengih and magnetic per- 
sonality of individual sultans. As soon as they were found 
to be weak and wanting in strong chatactet and adminis- 
trative skill and ability, the everpresent centrifugal, ten- 
dencies reasserted themselves. Muslim generals and maliks 
and Rajput princes and people began to bid defiance to - 
the central authority at Delhi. 

(2) The depredations of the Mongols, the followers of 
Changez Khan, in the 13th centuty gave a hard blow to 
the moribund empire of Delhi, and heightened the afflic- 
tions of the people. 

(3) The once united power of the Slave sultans was 
divided between Kaikubad at Delhi and his father, Nasir- 
uddin Baghta in Bengal. It proved fatal. Indeed the 

' fate of the Slave dynasty was sealed the moment Nasitud- 
din Baghra left Delhi for Bengal: contrary to the wishes 
of his father, Balban ; for there was caused disunion and 
estrangement, which naturally weakened the Slave cule. 


(4) With the fall and suppression of the slaves, hither- 
to the chief support of the Slave dynasty, at the hands of 
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ounded the death-knell of the Slave- 

as a source of great strength, 

and so long as it continued, the Slave dynasty appeared all 
powerful. 1t had produced capable, energetic and brave - 
sultans like Altamash and Balban, who by their brilliant i 
conquests and organising capacity, maintained the Muslim 
empire in India, in default of capable heirs, when it was 
threatened by enemies both from within and without. 


(5) The degradation of the monatchy under Kaikubad, 
an intemperate and licentious youth, caused general and 
widespread demoralisation. The courtiers and nobles 
followed the nefarious example of their Sultan. Thus 
corruption was rife and Balban’s work was therefore 
undone. 

(6) Finally the intrigues of the scheming nobles, who , 
endeavoured to usurp the throne, easily completed the 
process. One Nizamuddin, the son-in-law of the influen- 
tial Kotwal of Delhi (Fakhruddin) and the favourite of 
Kaikubad, treacherously caused the murder of Kai Khusroe 
at Rohtak ; the dismissal of Khwaja Khatir, the vizir and 
the execution of some of the loyal and tried Balbani officers. 

i 


Balban, there was s 
tule. The slave system w 
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But the moment he attempted to get rid of the Khiljis, 
they, under Jalaluddin Firoj, then muster-master, captured 
Kaimuras (an infant son of Kaikubad) whom the Turks 
had raised tothe throne, and killed Kaikubad ignominously. i 
At last Jalaluddin ascended the throne in 1290 A. D. 


Administration of the kingdom by the Slave jsultans. 
—The system of administration under the Slave sultans f 
differed little from that of the Hindus. The Slave rulers, l 
“not being actuated by a desire to propagate Islam by i 
force or to administer the countty in accordance with the k 
wishes of narrow-minded and begoted theologians,” trea- i 
ted the Hindus with justice and tolerance, although they f 
replaced the Hindu rajahs and there were besides occas- i 
sional cases of tyranny. 

The Muslim commanders and governors being very j 
few, the country was held by means of garrisons, main- f 
tained in fortresses scattered overt the land, For the | 
purpose of administration the kingdom was divided iH 
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into about twenty provinces whose exact boundaries were: 
dot definitely marked out. Delhi and its environs formed: 
a province by itself and was under the direct adminis— 
tration of the king. Other provinces were placed in 
charge of governors, who from their rcspective strong- 
holds in capital towns, kept the country under control,. 
maintained peace and order, and collected revenue. The 
provinces w:re further subdivided into parganas, each. 
consisting of a group of villages, and administered by 
a headman and an accountant. (Chaudhari and Qanungo) 
called Muqaddam and Patwari respectively. 
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Jagir system.—The Jagir-system prevailed. Besides 
troopers and commanders who were given assignments: 
for military service, grants were made to men of religion- 
and learning without at all involving them with any kind 
| > of liability to militacy service. These holders of assign- 
ments were left free to deal with the peasants and. 
cultivators. 

Revenue.—The revenue consisted of receipts from: 
lands directly under the administration of the Sultan and 
the remittances from provinces by the assignment holders 
and chiefs. In the collection of revenue the government 
“aimed at a peaceful and contented peasantry, raising. 
j ample produce and paying a reasonable revenue.” The 
Í revenue was collected mainly by Hindu village officials. 
In the provinces the land revenue was either directly paid 
by the villages to the officers appointed by the governots- 
or to the holders of assignment: or to old chiefs (rajas: 
and raises). But the number of villages directly paying 
to the government officials or assignment holders was- 
small, and “most of the villages were in the hands of Hindu. 
chiefs who were constantly rebelling against authority.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
Section I. 

| THE KHILJI DYNASTY. 

| (1290-1320 A. D-) 


Jalaluddin Khilji 1290-96.—After the mutder of 
H Kaikubad in 1290, Jalaluddin, a kind, gentle anl simple 
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ame to the throme. He was a Khilji, 
yar-ud-din the ambitious governor 
of Bengal had belonged, and he was regarded as a foreign 
intruder. The new king dared not show himself in Delhi 
and built a subarban capital at Kitogarhi a few miles away 
from the city. There he reigned for 6 yrs. with a mild- 
ness and mistaken clemency towards defeated rebels, 
bandits and murderers. Indeed he forgave Chhajju, a nephew 
of Balban, who had raised the standard of revolt against 
him. Again he would not consent to the execution of a 
large gang of thugs, who were arrested during his reign, 
and he was satisfied merely by banishing them to Bengak 
Such acts of mildness on his part encouraged the disordely 
elements, bred disorder and sedition and justly exasperated 
the Khilji officers of the court. As a peace-loving king 
he led few conquering expeditions. After his victory 
overt the Mongols in 1292 A. D., he even allowed about 
3000 of them, who had surrendered and embraced Islam, 
to settle down in the neighbourhood of Delhi, thence 
called Mughalpura after them It was only once that the 
Sultan departed from his policy of leniency, e. g. in the 
case Sidi Maula, suspected of being a patron and a pen- 
sioner of the thugs, for his most lavish hospitality and the 
unknown source of his wealth. He was summoned to the 
presence of the king, failed to satisfy him, and was slashed 
several times with arazor, stabbed witha packing-needle 
and finally trampled to death in his presence, 3 I 


old man of seventy, can 
the tribe to which Ikhti 


Jalal-ud-din once more enraged the soldiers and the 
nobles of his faction, including one of his relations the i 
‘blunt and outspoken Ahmad Chap, by abandoning an 
expedition which he had undertaken for the recovery of x 
Ranthambhor. He said, ‘A hundred such fortresses were ¥ 
not worth a single hair ona true believer’s head,” but 
he might have reached the decision without leaving Delhi | 
and without openly displaying his fear of the Rajputs. = 


| 

Alauddin’s raid into the Deccan. Its causes.—The ! 

. S 1 

only noteworthy event of the reign of Jalaluddin was the ; 
daring raid of Alauddin, his nephew and son-in-law, on 
Devagiri in 1294. (i) As governor of Kata and Oudh, 
Alauddin’s mind was poisoned by his counsellors and (ii) | 
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the intrigues of his wife and mother-in-law, and he there- 
fore nourished desins to be a would-be conqueror of the 
Deccan and the lord patamount of Hindustan. (iii) Not 
content with the cule of Oudh and Kara he began to 
entertain desire to acquire immence wealth to raise such 
a strong army of his own as would enable him to teat the 
crown from the brows of his uncle and father-in-law, 
Jalaluddin. But money could not be had with secrecy ia 
any other part of India than the Deccan, which was yet 
the land of the infidels. Its remoteness from “the capital, 
Alauddin argued, might assuage the misapptehensions of 
Sultan Jalaluddin Firoz. This was, therefore, clearly the 
ptimary object of Alauddin’s Deccan expedition before 
| his start. Alauddin made diligent inquiries about the 
| condition of Deogiri. As soon as he heard of its fabulous 
I wealth and of the divisions and feuds of the princes in 
i that reigon, Alauddin, pretending to proceed ona punitive 
f 

if 

: 


expedition to Chanderi against its refractory Raja, dashed 
(1294) with a handful of $000 horsemen to Elichput. 
Thence he proceeded to Lasur or Ghatl Lajaura (12 miles 
from Deogiri) where he defeated and repulsed the forces 
| of Raja Ramdeo of Deogiti, sent to arrest the progress of 
f the invader. Next the fortress of Deogiri itself was 
i beseiged and Ramdeo was compelled to sue for peace. But 
i the negotiations hardly begun, were broken by his son 
4 Shankar Deo, who having first returned from a pilgrimage 
j gave battle to Alauddin. The latter triumphed and ob- 
j tained a large booty from his vanquished foes. Flushed 
with victory and Jaden with immense wealth in the form 
of gold and other precious articles, his head, just after 
his return to his own province of Kara, turned with vanity. 
L He killed his own uncle Jalaluddin, who had set out to- 
hs congratulate him on the success of his wonderful exploit 
l and to claim the state’s share of the booty, and who had 
been lured to Kata unarmed and unattended by his troops. 
Section Íl. : 
Alauddin 1296—1316.—Alauddin was now proclaimed 
king, and he proceeded to Delhi where he won over the 
i - nobles and the army by lavish bribes, and “silenced the 
E murmurs of disapproval and discontent by stopping the 
mouths of the people with gold. The empire which he 
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thus acquired by treachery, he ruled for 20 years (1296— 
1316) with unprecedented success. 

Alauddin murdered all claimants to the throne.— 
After his accession to the throne, the first move of 
Alauddin was to dip his hand deep in the blood of the 
sons of Jalaluddin—Arkali Khan and Ruknuddin He had 
become master of Delhi) and their adherents jand nobles ; 
and so Ziauddin Barani has described him as one 
guilty of having “shed more blood than even Pharaoh was 
quilty of.” 

Plots and revolts against Alauddin.—In his early 
years Alauddin was confronted with grave difficulties, 
frequent plots and revolts. First there was a mutiny of | 
his own soldiers (1297) caused by Alauddin’s attempt to | 
„deprive them of their legal share of the booty obtained in 
the course of the conquest of Gujrat. But the mutiny 
was successfully quelled by Alauddin. Then there were \ 

t 
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plots and insurrections of his nephew, Akat “Khan, who 
in his attempt to murder Alauddin who was then in a 
.defenceless condition in the hunting field at on Tilpat his 
way from Delhi to Ranthambhor to reduce its strong 
fortress (1299) inflicted a severe wound upon him, pro- 
claimed himself king and received the homage of nobles. | 
But Alauddin, as soon as he recovered from the wound i 
showed himself to the army, and won it over to his side, i 
The rebel Akat Khan was put to death, This was followed i 
while the Sultan was yet before Ranthambhor, by the revolt | 
of his two other nephews (his sisters sons) in Badaun and 
Oudh, but were captured and sent to him, and their eyes 
“were taken out in his presence, Also a Slave Haji Maula 


raised up a standard of revolt in Delhi b i 
. 2 I 
ptison-doors and proclaiming a grandson Of gee as i 
‘the Sultan of Delhi. But the revolt was put down with a j 
“severe hand and all the members of Haji Maula’s family | 


‘were “despatched to hell.” 


Now Alauddin breathed a si h i ; f 
f gh of relief, FI | 
success in the conquest of Gujrat and in a ee j 


Alauddin dreamed over the wine-cup of two extravagant ` 
‘ © 
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schemes ; to emulate Alexander the Great as a world- 
conqueror, and to emulate Mohammad as a prophet and 
the preacher of a new faith. But Ala-ud Mulk, the 
friend of his youth and his lieutenant in Kara, and now 
Kotwal of Delhi, brought him to reason by tactfully point- 
ing ^ut that preaching was for prophets and that prophecy 
and religion were not based on temporal power, but on 
revelation, As for finding new worlds to conquer, the 
whole of Southern India, the Kotwal observed, was still 


Ie 


unsubdued, and marauding hordes of Mongols were an 
ever-present danger on his north-western frontier. He 
continued that there was no regent as trusty as Aristotle 
to govern the realm in his absencé while he fared forth 
into the world, and that there were no officers to whom 
the government of the conquered kingdoms could be en- 
| trusted. Waxing bolder the old man exhorted “Alauddin 
to avoid excess in wine, and to devote less of his time 
to the chase and more to public business. The king pro- 
fessed himself for this candid advice and generously 
tewarded his honest counsellor, but he could not forego 
| the petty vanity of describing himself on his coins as the 
«Second Alexander.” The Sultan then turned to securing 
his empire from the depredations of the Mongols, and to 
annexing the hitherto independent states of the Hindu 
ř princes. 

| His defence of India against the Mongols.—(1) When 
in 1297 A. D, the Mongols under Daud Khan advanced as 
far as Lahore, the Sultan’s forces under Tughlaq Ghazi, the 
then governor of Debalput defeated and decimated them. 


Se 


i (2) In 1298 his general Zafar Khan defeated and hotly 
{ pursued two lac Mongol invaders, who had rushed up to 
Delhi under the command of Qatlag Khan, the son of Daud. 


i (3) Tuglag Ghazi or Ghazi Tuglaq routed an army of 
ji 120,000 Mongols, that had advanced up to Bulandsahar 
i and caused consternation in the people, in 1303 A. D., 
and captured their leader, Targi. ~ 

j (4) In 1305 there was again an invasion on India by 
the two Mongol princes of Khorasan, Malik Tityag and 
Ali Beg. With a huge atmy of the Mongols they entered 
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the Gangetic plain. But Tughlag Ghazi broke theit tanks 
and touted them near Amroha. 


5) The last invasion of India by the Mongols during 
ae of Alauddin was made in 1306 A. D., when 
headed by Vakik they advanced on Multan only to be 
repulsed by Tughlak Ghazi. : 


By being repeatedly beaten back in an effective and 
successful manner, the Moagols lost their courage and 
they never dared to attempt to invade Hindustan during 
the test of the reign of Alauddin. Thus India enjoyed 
fespite from their ravages. i 


His conquest in India.—(1) With the reign of 
Alauddin begins what may be called the imperial petiod 
of the Sultanate. The first state doomed to extinction 
was Gujrat. Mahmud Ghaznavi had ravaged and plundered 
it once, and Qutubuddin Aibak had made raids into it 
twice, but it had never been ruled by a Muslim sovereign. 
In 1297 when Alauddin sent an army under his brother, 
Ulugh Khan, and his minister, Nusrat Khan, Gujrat was 
ruled by Raja Karan, the Baghela. The Rajah was defea- 
ted, and forced to flee first to Deogiti and leter into 
Baglana. His country was overrun and its capital was 
occupied. Among the spoils of the wat were Kamla Devi. 
the beautiful queen of the fugitive Karan, and an Abyssin- 
lan slave Kafur, the eunuch. Í 
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Annexation of Ranthambhor 1300 A. D.—(2) Since 
the reign of Raziya, Ranthambhor was ruled by the Hindus. 
Its Raja Hamir Singh gave offence to the Khilji Sultan by 19 
harbouring the deserters from the Imperial Army. Soan | 


army was sent for the reduction of the fortress A A 
Alauddin himself moved from Delhi. 2 ieee : seine | 
of one year that Hamir Deo was killed and Ranthambhor | 
fell into his hands in 1300 A.D A Muslim governor was | 
appointed to the fortress and Alauddin returned to Delhi. | 


Sack of Chittor 1303 A. D.—(3) In 1302 Alauddin | 
marched to Chittor, the chief pve of Meat ihe | 
fortress was captured and sacked (1303 A. D.) after its i 
garrison had performed the awful rite of jauhar “immo- f 
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lating theit wives and daughters to save them from dis- 
honour, and then rushing on the foe and sacrificing theid 


own lives.” 

. Annexation of Malwa, 1305 A. D.—(4) Malwa had 
hitherto been little molested by the Muslims. Altamash 
had raided as far as Chanderi. But Alauddin sacked 
Bhilsa, and sent an atmy under Ain-ul-Mulk. Koka, a 
raja of the Patamata tribe of Rajputs was defeated in 1305, 
and Ujjain, Mandu, Dhar and Chanderi fell into the hands 
of the Muslims. Kauer Deva, the Chauhan Rajah of Jalot 
accepted the allegience of Alauddin. But two years later 
he rebelled and was beheaded. 

(5). But the most notable campaigns of the reign of the 
Sultan were led against the Deccan, the scene of his early 
exploits. 

Malik Kafur’s Deccan campaign.— a) Fitsta punitve 
expedition was led by Malik Kafur to Deogiri in 1306, to 
call its raja Ramchandra to account for he had been remiss 
in the payment of tribute ; and also to capture Deval Devi, 
the daughter of Kamla Devi and Raja Karan of Gujrat, 
whom her mother, now a member of the toyal herem, 
wished to see again. Ramchandra was forced to submit 

| and pay all atfears of tribute due from him. He was 

i allowed to be in possession of Deogiri as governor on 

i behalf of the Delhi Sultan, althougk the ptovince of Berat 

i was annexed to the Imperial territories. As for Deval 

Devi, she was captured by the troops of Alap Khan, the 

Governor of Gujrat, while on her way to Deogiti, and 

fọ -was sent to Delhi. 

i (b) Warangal and the whol 

i reduced by the eunuch in 1309, 

Í with spoils and with pleasing accounts 9 

i Mysore Hosala kingdom. 

| (c) Next the Raja of Carnatic and Ballal Deva, the 

i Rajah of Dwarsamudta (capital of the Hoysala kingdom) 


were defeated (1310 A. D.) and compelled to submit, and 
Now Kafur “marehed on to 


eninsula, defeated and plundered 
kingdoms of the Pandyas and 
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the Keralas, plundered the great temple of Madura, and 
matching to the Palk Strait, built at Rameshwatam, on the 
island of Pambama mosque which he named after his 
master.” 


` Extent of Alauddin’s Empire.—By 1312 “Alauddin’s 
power had reached its zenith. With the exception of 
a very few remote regions, the whole of the Indian 
peninsula owned his sway, and his wealth certainly exceeded 
that of any prince then living.” 


Economic Measures of Alauddin Khilji. 


Causes of his economic measures.—Alauddin’s was a 
veritable military regime. (a) Nobles were prevented 
from having any social intercourse. for “all festive gather- 
ings and connival parties were forbidden in private as well 
as public houses. (b) Spiritous liquor was Strictly for- 
bidden.” But the drinking habit being too strong, this 
ordinance had to be relaxed. (c) “All gratuities, pensions 

_and endowments were confiscated to state and all villages, 
held by proprictory tight (maliki), in free gift (inam) or 
as a religious endowment (waqf) were resumed aad incor- 
porated with the crown lands.” Also there was a general 
Seizure of gold. (d) As for the Hindus, they lived in a 
State of abject misery being required to pay 50% of the 
total produce of the land, over and above a grazing tax 
and a house tax, “The Chaudharies, Khuts, and Mugad- 
dams were not able to tide on horse-back. to 


to get fine clothes, or to indulge in betel” 


and served for hier in the 
(Barani). Tt should however be note 
exception of the Jiz ya, these are the 

Special laws against the Hindus in Mohar 


Espionage,—In Short the people b 
and the Hindus, were thus Pe a 


Feported to him the breaches of his ordinances, All this 
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d as nothing short of a military rule, for which a well- 
organised army was a prime necessity. : 


(ii) To raise army for conquests and checking 
Mongols raids.—Also ‘Alauddin’s designs of conquest and 
the liability of hig realm to Mongol raids, necessatily 
i required the maintenance of a great standing atmy perma- 
d nently. With this object in view, military reform was 
i undertaken. A huge army was raised and “able and tried 
} enerals were placed in charge of the Imperial forces.” 
| ‘Also Alauddin added to the forts of Delhi and garrisoned 
] the frontier towns strongly. But such a large army could 
not be maintained ona permanent footing without unduly 
saddling the budget of the state. 

Regulation of prices.—(1) The Sultan, therefore, 
issued an edict’ arbitrarily fixing the prices of all the 
necessaties and most of the luxuries of life, «from combs” 
to needles and from caps to socks,” où such a scale that 
soldiers, who were maintained at a small rate of pay, were 
able to support themselves in moderate comfort. Even 
the prices of slaves, maid- servants and prostitutes were 
fixed, to say nothing of grain. 


elt ae. athe © tee 


Economic measures.—(?) Exemplary punishments 
were inflicted upon all vendors and traders in case any 
variation from the fixed rates was brought to the notice 
of the Sultan. If any shop-keeper weighed less, an equal 
quantity of flesh was cut off from his haunches to make up 
the deficiency in weight (Tatikh-i-Firoz Shahi, Elliot, III, 

age 197) ; and ‘the Vendors were frequently kicked out 
of their shops for dishonest dealings.’ 


b (3) Grain was accumulated in royal granaties and “no 

r merchant was allowed to withhold a single maund of 

i -gtain, and any attempt to sellit at an enhanced price was 
severely punished.” 


(4) “Regrating and forestalling of corn was penalised,” 
’ 


(5) “The oficets in the Doab had to fiarnish guaran- 
tees by which they undertook not to permit any one to 
‘hoard up grain. All cultivators were required to sell 
cc Piece oe when it was grown. 
‘CC-0. In Publi i 
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(6) “All merchants, whether Hindus or Musalmangs 
had to register themselves and to enter into engagements 
by which they bound themselves to bring their articles to 
the serai adl, an open space inside the Badaun gate, where 
all articles were exposed for sale. 

(7) “The Diwan issued permits to those maliks and 
amits who purchased costly articles. This device was 
adopted to prevent merchants from buying articles in the 
market at cheap rates and then selling them athigher rates ; 
in the coungty.” 

(8) In the Khalsa villages of the Doab, the revenue 
was realised in kind, with the greatest rigour. 

(9) The market was placed under the superintendence 
of two officers, the Diwan-i-Riyasat and the Shahana-i- 
mandi both of whom fulfilled their duties with the 
“strictest honesty and regularity.” 

Results.—The tariff legislation of the Sultan worked 
with remarkable success, (i) It enabled him to increase 
the strength and eficiency of the army, without at all 
augmenting its pay, and with its help to secure his domi- 
nions from Mongol invasions and to hold in check the 
turbulent rajas and chieftains. 

(ir) It disciplined the habits of the people and thus 
brought about a considerable decrease in the number of 
crimes 


(iid) It made the necessaries of life cheap. The people 
were therefore happy. Their happiness they attributed 
to the good effects of the economic measures of Alauddin, 
and so they were closely attached to the personal despotism 
of the Emperor, 


_ Gv) “Grain became so plentiful in Delhi, that even in 
times of drought no scarcity was felt”? 


(v) The Sultan was ina Position to construct numerous ' 


works of public utility and to extend his patronage, to the 
learned and the pious. ““Amir Khusroe, the poet-laureate 
of the Empire, shed luster in. his reign, and pious men 


like Shaikh Nizamuddin and Shaikh Rukunuddin did not 


a lit:le, to augment its prestige.” 
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(wi) Lastly it impatted solidarity to the cential govern- 
ment. Feudal batons were put down and the ordets of 
the empetor were carried out in all provinces with perfect 
obedience, for even the slightest “disregard of the royal 
will was treated as a grave offence for which almost 


Draconian punishments were laid down.” 


«Alauddin deserved to be considered as one of 
the best Sultans.” 


A great king.—That Alauddin was a great king admits 
of no doubt. In him we find a combination of unique 
qualities of a military commander and civil administrator. 
As regards his achivements and reputation, and conquests 
and administration he stands unrivalled amongst all the 
Muslim rulers before the advent of Shet Shah. 


Farishta well says of this Khilji monarch :—“If we 
look upon the policy of Alauddin, a great king arises to 
our view. If we behold his hands, which ate red, an 
inexorable tyrant, appeats. He began ia cruelty. and waded 
through blood to the end....yet his pomp, wealth, and 
power were never equalled by any prince who sat before 
him on the throne of Hindustan.” 


Better than Balban.—Even Balban can hatdly challenge 
1 compatison with him. He was merely an uncompromising 
| Turkish despot and had no aptitude for economic or 
i nolitical reforms, whereas Alauddin, ambitious, restless, 
{ thoughtful and diplomatic, successfullv grappled with the 
problems of his time and gave 4 good demonsttation of 
| his great capacity for work, originality and mental vigour 
Ni by effecting great improvements 1n his internal govern- 
i ment. Unlike Balban he objected setiously to the orthodox 
policy of the Ulemas, divorced religion from politics and 
‘ would in his ignorance, rule by his worldly sense saying. 
«J issue such orders as [conceive to be for the good of 
the state and the benefit of the people.” “Religion,” he 
remarked, “had no connection with civil goverament, but 
was only the business Of rather the amusement of private 
life ; and thatthe will of a wise prince is better than the 
cC TEURER of bodies of mer” (Facishta). 
ublic Domain. UP State Museum, Hazratganj. Lucknow 
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He outshone Mohammad Tughlaq.—The illiterate 
Alauddin far outshines even the leatned Mohammaq 
Tughlak. Both in the field and in the chamber, the work 
of the former was successful and highly Significant. He 
transformed a mere kingdom into a big empire anq 
“marked the beginning of Muslim Imperalism in India.” “But 
Mohammad Tughlak gave a staggering blow to that empire, 
and marked the beginning of its disintegration.” “He 
totally lacked the Khilji Sultanian military genius and 
capacity for organization.” 

His comparison with Sher Shah and Akbar.—Alaud- 

din, with Sher Shah Sur and Akbar must be counted 
among the great rulers of India. “Like each of them he 
fought his way to the throne, subdued his enemies, made 
conquests, created an empire, established an orderly rule, 
guaranteed security, fortified the frontiers, overhauled the 
whole system of administration, introduced reforms in 
every department, and founded a new policy, which, but 
for the worthlessness of his Successors, and some inherent 
defects of its own, might have stuck its root deep into 
the soil of India. Like each one of them, again, he made 
a study of the problems of administration, and formulated 
a definite and independent policy of his own. He also 
eliminated religion from politics like his distinguished 
Successors of the sixteenth century,” (A, M. Husain). 


Credit for stopping Mughal raids.—To Alauddin goes 
unquestionably the credit of stopping Mughal raids by 
severely crushing the Mughals in many battles; òf reduc- 
ing the hot-headed Hindu chiefs of the Gangetic valley 
the Deccan and the South ; of increasing the military 
ardour, and accelerating the fighting power of the Muslim 
soldiery. It was certainly the result of his unremitting 


Delhi in the north to Dwatsamundra in the south, and 
from Lakhnauti and Sonargaon in the east to Thatta and 
Gujrat in the west, including the whole tract of land which 
is now known as central India ’ (Ushwari Prasad), 

His reasons for the revolts and plots.—Witk an in- 
flexible resolve to make the State efficient, he patiently 
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diagnosed the disorders of the body politic, and came to 
the conclusion that the causes of rebellions in his state 
were ;—(i) His disregard of the. afflaits of the nation, 
(ii) his officers’ indulgence in wine, (iii) friendship and 
frequent social intercourse of maliks and amirs, and 
(iy) their immense wealth, which naturally intoxicated 


their minds and bred discontent and sedition. 


Repressive legislation. —“The fear of conspiracy and 
mucdec shook the iron nerves of the Sultan and he adop- | 
ted a policy of repressive legislation” :— 


(2) Confiscation of all gratuities, pensions and endow- 
nents wagf Of milki» and the general seizure of gold. 


(i) Establishment of an elaborate system of espionage 
to keep himself well-informed of the doings of his officials 
and subjects. These spies gave the Sultan reports of 
everything in the houses of the gtandces of the Empire: 
and even went to the extent of carrying the silly bazar 
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gossips to his eats. 


| 

| (iii) The manufacture and use of the spiritous liquor 
i was strictly forbidden. The king himself gave up the 
| habit of drink, and “jars and casks of wine were brought 
Í out of the royal cellats and emptied at the Badaun gate in 
such abundance that mud and mite was produced as in the 
rainy season.’ Offences against this ordinance were 
f punished with great barbarity, but Alauddin lately dis- 
j covered that such an ordinance could not be enforced, and 
i was obliged to permit the private manufacture and con- 
\ sumption of strong drink, but its sale and connival-use: 
remained forbidden, 


f (jv) Although nobles were permitted to dink indivi- | 
dully at their houses, all social intercourse was strictly 
prohibited and thus allfestive and connival patties stopped. | 


Military reforms.—He also carried out militaty te- 
forms. All the outposts were fortified. Out!the north- 
west frontier old fortresses were repaired, and new ones 


y were built and gartisoned. and able men and tried generals 
were placed inchatge of Imperial forces. The pay of a. 
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soldier was fixed at 234 tankas and of a man of 2 horsers at 
78 tankas more. 
Preparation of tar. 
ordet to cheapen th 
containing the prices 0 
$ ” 
enactment was issued. 


maid-servants as well as of pro 
plary punishments were inflicted upon all vendors and, 


traders in case any vatiation from the fixed rates was 
brought to, the notice of the Sultan. 

A great builder.—He was also.a great bu ilder. Ata 
Delhi he built the arched gate-way (the Alai-Gate) “ag the l 
Qutub considered as one of the most elegant and appro- | 
priate buildings in India. Also he erected and repaired | 
many mosques and forts, and built the second of the seven | 
cities of Delhi at Siti as a fortified capital about the year, | 
1303. | 

His estimate by various eminent writers.—In a 
word, he, by curbing the turbulent nobles, by putting a 
stop to the disruptive tendencies of the time and by 
effecting wonderful improvements in his internal govern- | 
ment, gave his people the much contented gift of peace 
and security. In whatever he took in hand, he achieved | 
so remarkable a success that the people were amazed at | 
the good effects of his measures and they attributed every- 
thing to supernatural agency (Farishta). According to 
the same writer “the Empire never flourished so much as 
in this reign. Order and justice prevailed even in the 
most distant provinces and magnificence raised her in the 
land.” According to Dr. Ishwari Prasad, “Alauddin was | 
no faddist ; he acted upon a plan and consistently followed | 

it and the support he received from public opinton, made < 
him irresistible as long as he lived.” Havell thinks that 
Alauddin ‘was fat-advanced of his age. He writes, “in 
his reign of twenty vears there are many parallels with | 
the events of our own time. His ideals were these of a | 
Prussian war-lord: ‘I do not know whethcr this is lawful 
or unlawful’, he answered to the arguments of the cano- 
vists, whatever I think to be for the good of the state of 


2» 


suitable for the emergency that I decree’. 


: 3 
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f all articles fixed by Imperial 
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SECTION IIl. 


The Successors of Alauddin. 


On Januaty 2, 1316, Alauddin died, and his favourite 

Malik Naib, named Malikkafur, assembled the court 
nobles and read to them his master’s will, which disinheri- 

| ted Khizar Khan and made Shihab-ud-din Umar, a child 
A of five or six, heir to his father. The infant was enthroned 
| and Malik Naib acted as regent ; and with the object of 
| ascending the throne himself, the latter caused Khizr 
j Khan and Shadi Khan (Alauddin’s second son) to be blin- 
| ded ; pretended, though a eunuch, to marry Alauddin’s 
f widow ; possessed himself of all her jewellery and private 
property and imprisoned her. Next he sent his soldiers 

| to blind Alauddin’s third son Mubarak, but he bribed 
| them to slay the monster who had employed them. That 
| night, thirty five days after the death of Alauddin they 
| slew Malik Naib and his companions, and Mubarak, a youth 
i of about 18, was recognised as regent for his little brother. 


if Qutubuddin Mubarak Shah.—Two months later, Mu- 
barak blinded the six-year-old king and ascended the throne 

as Qutub-uddin Mubarak Shah. He began his reign by 
releasing 17,000 prisoners and abolishing all the taxes and 
penalties which his father had imposed. The feudal sys- 

tem was restored ; grants of rent-free land were made and 

the branding regulation and the tariff of fixed prices were 
withdrawn. The sudden removal of all restraints pro- 
duced an outburst of licentiousness similar to that which 

had disgraced the reign of Kaikubad; and under the 
influence of a vile favourite who was an outcast from 

i Gujrat and had been entitled Khusru Khan after nominally 
‘accepting Islam, Mubarak plunged for the 4 yrs. of his 
reign into the foulest depths of debauchery. He not only 
permitted but encouraged at his court foul obscenities 

and himself often appeared decked out with female finery 

and jewels. This disgusted the old nobles. To make 
matters worse, conspiracies were put down to the accom- 
paniment of wholesale slaughter of innocent children, and 
when Harpal Deo, rajah of Deogir, raised a feeble rebellion 

in the Deccan in 1317, Mubarak flayed him alive. To crown 

6 
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Fo Sean s he put to death Khizt Khan, Shadi Khan, 

i Bes dale Umar, placed the unfortunate Rajput 
princess Deval Devi in his harem, and flouted his own telj- 
cion by atrogating to himself the titles of Supreme Pontiff 
E Vicegerent of the God of heaven and earth, and by 
assuming the pontifical title of al-Wasiq-billah- 

In 1320 Khustau Khan murdered his master and pro- 
claimed himself king Nasit-ud-din Khustau Shah. “The 
Helper of the Faith.” Thus ended miserably the Khilji 
Dynasty which had reigned for not more than thirty years, | 
but had given to the Muslim empire in India its first | 
administrator, i 

The end of the Khiljis.—The usurper and fellow | 
tuffians celebrated Mubarak’s murder by breaking into the | 
harem, butchering the children of the royal family and | 
outraging the women. Khusru possessed himself of the | 
person of poot Deval Devi, who had been successively the 
wife of Khizr Khan and of his brother and murderet | 
Mubarak. Against the union with the foul outcaste who | 
became her thitd husband, ‘her proud Rajput blood must 

indeed have risen,’ Khusru also defiled the mosques and 
openly insulted the faith of the dominant power in India. | 
Then the end came. Ghazi Malik, warden of the north- 
western matches, a loyal supporter of the late dynasty 
and a strict Mohammadan, came down from the Punjab 
and marched on Delhi. He defeated Khusru, executed 
him after the battle, and, finding that the Khilji house 
man ceased to exist was proclaimed king on September 8, 


Section IV | 
The failure of the Khilji regime, 


The causes of the failure and subversion of the Khilji 
regime are :— 3 


(1) Alauddin’s repressive legislation bred discontent. 
The Hindus, the Musalman nobles and the merchants were 
all dissatisfied with it. They sadly brooded over theit 
loses and were anxious to avail of an Oppottunity to sub- 
TA the Keiji sree tegime. The Mongol converts 
new Muslims), who had been settled i f 
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Delhi by Jalaluddin, even hatched a plot against Alauddin, 
but it was discovered and the Emperor ordered a general 
massacre of the entire band. In one day there were killed 
about 30,000 settlers. 


(2) Towards the close of his reign, Alauddin grew 
suspicious and violent towards his old nobles and officers, 
so much so that, inspite of their great experience in all 
matters of administration, he cashiered them all and re- 
placed them by upstart slaves and eunuchs. To quote 
Barani, “Having set aside his wise and able administrators, 
Alauddin turned his own attention to discharging the 
duties of a minister, a business distinct from royalty. His 
dignity and his ordinance hence fell into disrespect.” 
Moreover this roused the old nobles and officers, thus 
affected, against him. 


(3) Alauddin committed a gteat blunder by conferring 
responsible posts and dignities on his sons, before they had 
any claim or qualification for them. The giving of a 
canopy and a separate residence to Khizr Khan, who was 
also declared as heit-apparent, is a casein point. Accord- 
ing to Barani, “Alauddin did not appoint any wise and 
experienced governors over him (Khizr Khan), so the 
young man gave himself up to pleasure and debauchery 
sera agers In the case of this son, and of his other sons, the 
Sultan was precipitate, and they gave entertainments and 
had uproarious patties in his private apartments.” This 
certainly gave rise to misundetstandings and resulted in 
grave consequences, 


(4) Alauddin’s infatuation for Malik Kafurt in hig old 


age hastened the catastrophe; for the Eunuch, to whom 
Alauddin in his old age had entrusted the teins of govern- 
ment, fomented quatrels in the royal harem with a view 
to weaken the power and lower the prestige of the Sultan 
and thereby assure his succession to the throne after his 
death. Consequently there arose a deadly enmity between 
Kafur and Alap Khan, the fathet-in-law and maternal-uncle 
of Khizt Khan. It developed into a great conflict affec- 
ing adversely not only the royal hatem but the whole state 
as well, and demonstrated the weakness of the central 
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government, which caused the outbreak of revolts in the 
outlying provinces of the empire. 

(5) As soon as the Sultan’s eyes were closed in death, 
there was witnessed a murderous scramble for power, 
The government was seized by Kafur, who blinded Khizr 
Khan, killed or imprisoned most of the other (members 
of the royal family, and who, reserving the supreme power 
to himself, raised an infant child of the deceased Sultan to 
the throne. But the other nobles slew Kafut and raised 
Mubarak, a son of Alauddin, to the throne, 


(6) The foulest viees of Mubarak turned Delhi into a 
‘sink of iniquity, and the royal court into an abode of 
appaling evil and obscenity. The conduct of the affairs of 
the state was left by the Sultan in the hands of Khusrau 
Khan, his trusted favorite and willing agent in all his 
vices and crimes. Khusrau treacherously murdered his 
worthless master and assumed the reins of government 
himself. 


Thus the Khilji dynasty came to a sad end, | 


Amir Khusroe.—He was the greatest of all the poets | 
of India, who have written in persian, His original name | 
was Yamin-ud-din Mohammad Husain, He was a Turk, E 
having been the son ofa native of Kash, in Turkistan | 

~ who driven from his home by the horde of Changez Khan 

in the 13th century, had found an asylum in India. ‘The 

poet was born at Patiala in 1253 A, D., began his literary 

~^ Career inthe reign of Balban as a member of his household 
“~and rose to be the court-poet of Alauddin, but later in his 

life became the disciple of Shaikh Nizam-ud-din Aulia 
abandoned the court and world by ambitions. and lived 

in religious retirement, but still wrote poetry. He died 


about 1325 A. D., and was buried i 
Sheikh, near Delhi. guage mas lent Obes 


< pep 
( 


„He was a most prolific writer, and estimated to have | 
written more than 400,000. couplets. Amir Khusroe’s | 
account of the meeting of Kaikubad with his father Bughra | 
Khan, the then governor of Bengal is preferred to that | 
given by Zia-ud-din Barani; for Amir Khusroe was an 
eye-witness whereas Barani wrote only from hearsay. | 

K reat } 
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The former has described with the warmth of feeling and 
language the habits and customs of the ignorant and filthy 
Mongols, the new Muslims put to the sword in thousands, 
between 20,000 and 30,000. And in a long poem he tells 
us the story of the love of Khizt Khan, the eldest son of 
Alauddin. and the daughter of Kamla Devi and Raja Karan 
of Gujrat. 


Amit Khustoe hada deep veneration fot Shaikh Sadi 
of Shiraz whom he entertained when he visited India. 


THE TUGHLAQS 
Section I 
CHAPTER IX. 
(1320—1414 A. D-) 


Ghazi Tughlaq becomes Sultan in 1321.—The 
tule of the Tughlaq dynasty begins from 1320 A. D., with 
the reign of Ghazy Tughlaq. His ascent to throne recalls 
that of Jalaluddin Khilji. Both were aged warriors: 
called upon to rule over the Muslim dominions in India. 
after the extinction of the dynasties which they had long 
served, But while the powers of the former were failing 
when he came to the throne, the latter was full of mental 
power, and during his short reign he never displayed any 
of the contemptible weaknesses of Jalaluddin. Moreover 
Tughlaqs’ elevation did not excite any jealousy among 
the nobles, unlike that of the Khilji monarch. He was 


the governor of the Punjab, who headed the old nobility - 7 


against Khustau Khan’s orgy of blood and violence, defea- 
ted and killed the Hindu convert (Khusru Khan) in 1320. 
The thtone of Delhi having thus fallen vacant, in the 
absence of any scion of the Khilji family, Ghazi Tughlaq. 
who was elected by the Alai nobles to the vacant throne 
became Sultan as Ghyasuddin Tughlaq. ; 
Ghayasuddin Tughlaq (1321—25 A. D.)—Ghayas~ 
uddin Tughlaq proved a strong and capable tulet. Within 
a short time (40 days) he restored peace and order in. 
the kingdom by enforcing again the goodlaws of Alauddin- 
and his sovereignty was every where acknowledged. ‘ 
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Soon after his accession to the trone, he atranged fo, 
the suitable marriages of the surviving females Of the 
Khilji house, punished with great severity all the Pattisans~ 
of Khusrau, granted lands and employment to the old 
officials who had faithfully served the fallen dynasty, and 
recovered the treasure which the usurper had lavished on 
his creatures and supporters or which had been plundereg 
during the confusion of his short reign, and thus teple- 
nished the treasury. Next he restored property, confisca: 
ted- to the state under Alauddin, to its former Owners ; 
and as a rigid Muslim he forbade the manufacture and 
sale of wine and enforced, as far as possible, the obser. 
vance of the Islamic law. Then Tughlaq devoted his | 
attention to various other reforms, given below :— i 


His measures: —Extension of cultivation. —(;) He | 
encouraged agriculture by digging canals to extend the | 
atea under cultivation and by fixing low rates of land-tax | 
to give relief to cultivators and to encourage them to 
bring waste lands under the plough. But it is to be | 
remembered that the tax on Hindu chiefs and landlords | 
was kept high, and in this way they were not allowed to 
grow rich. 


Postal system.— “1) ‘ The postal system was perfected. 
Horsemen and runners were posted at short distances along 
the toads to carry letters with as much speed as possible | 
from one state to the next.” The king was thus in close 
touch with the remotest corners of his kingdom, (Dr. 
ae Tata Chand.) 


s (iti) Near Delhi there was built a strong fort called 

Tughlakabad. Here were Tughlaq’s tensita AA palaces. | 
His- military activities.—(jy) To guard against the L 

ever-recuriing danger from the Mughal inroads, Ghayas- 


uddin took steps to strengthen the defences of the nozth- 
western frontier, 


Juna’s expedition into the Deccan.—There were > 
noticed signs of trouble in the Deccan. The Kakatiya | 
Raja of Warrangal, Prataparudra, repudiated the authority 
of the Tughlaq monarch, At this the latter sent his son 
prince Juna Khan in 1321 to subjugate the former, but the i 
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-prince was repulsed before Warrangal. But his second 
attempt was successful. The Raja was forced to surrender 
(1323) and the kingdom of Telingana was again made 
subject to Delhi. 

Sultan’s expedition into Bengal.—Meanwhile there 
broke out a civil conflict among the grandsons of Balban 
who ruled the eastern country owing little allegiance to 
Delhi. The eldest, having been worsted by his younger 
brother, Bahadur, appealed to the emperor for aid. Ghyas- 
uddin availed of this golden opportunity for intefering 
with their affairs. He recalled Juna Khan (Ulugh Khan) 
from Telingaua, installed him as agent in Delhi and him- 
self marched into Bengal as far as Sonargaon and brought 
under his control both weastern and eastera Bengal. 


Death of Ghayasuddin.—To mect his father, return- 
ing from his campaign in Bengal, Juna Khan, who since 
his return from the Deccan had been making preparations 
to usurp the throne, specially built a reception pavalion a 
few miles out of Delhi. This strutcure collapsed upon 
the old king and killed him and Juna Khan, better known 
as Mohammad Tughlaq, ascended the throne in 1325, the 
ominous beginning of a reign.of rebellion and bloodshed. 


Section II. 
MOHAMMAD TUGHLAQ. 


His training and greatness.—Mohammad Tughlaq 
was born in the reign of Alauddin Khilji. It was a time 
of constant warfare and so Mohammad Tughlaq caught 
eatly in his life the prevailing spirit of conquest and sove- 
reignty. This is also borne out by his contemporaty 
historian, Ziauddin Barni, who writes that, while yet of 
tender years, “the promise of future greatness was read 
in his forehead (Mohammad Tughlaq’s). As he ripened 
in years, his precocious talent and lordly actions appeared 
like those of Alexander or Solomon. In the prime of 
youth he further developed his thoughts of attaining 
sovereignty and gave an catnest of the career of . conquest 
awaiting him like Mahmud of Ghazni. The spirit of 
sovereignty, carly infused in his mind, latet worked vigo- 
rously upon him.” 
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His desire to make extensive conquests.—So it is 
not strange if since his accession to the throne in 1325 
A. D., he endeavoured to realize his long-cherished ambi- 
tion of world-conquest, and in this he did not commit any 
sin. Before him Alauddin had desited to conquer the 
whole world, and “to conquer if possible, even the world 
on the qualifications of an 


beyond, so combine in his pets catio 
eai with those of a prophet.” If the Khilji monarch 
gave up in the end all ideas of conquering or ruling the 


world beyond, and took seriously to conquering this world 
alone, Mohammad Tughlaq too did the same. 


Why did he not try for the conquest of Rajputana:— 
Mohammad Tughlaq had inherited an empire, wider, larget 
and richer than any of his predecessors. It comprised 
nearly the whole of India and consisted of 23 provinces 
ranging from the Punjab inthe north-west to Bengal in 
the east. In the south his empire extended to portions of 
Mysore, and included Malabar or the Coromandal coast, 
Thus there was very little for him to accomplish in 
the field of conquest in India. As tegards. the Hindu 
ptinces of Jawahar (neat Bombay), Karauli (in Rajputana) 
and Ranthambhor, he was broad-minded enough to let 
them alone and recognized their semi-independence, reali- 
zing that “the capture of any of these strongholds involved 
an extravagant waste of life, and that it was of little avail 
in view of the difficulty of retaining possession of them.” 
His eyes therefore turned to conquests beyond India, and 
he is said to have planned the conquests of Persia in view 
of the weakness of the Mongols there. Also, according to 
Barani and Farishta, he eagerly looked towards Transoxiana. 
and China, where the Mongol government was corrupt and 
weak. In all these schemes of conquests, there was nothing, 
which may be styled as wild. On the other hand, there 
was, according to Havel something of grandeur in them and 

in this he surpassed his Khilji predecessor. Moreover, he 
did not, as is generally held, recklessly embark on the 
career of conquest. Neither he sent any strong force for 
the subjugation of Persia, nor for the conquest of China, 


although it is asserted that for the conquest of Persia he 


raised an enormous army, the maintenance of which so 
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depleted the treasury that in the second yeat of the atmy’s 
existence no fund remained for its payment and it melted 
away. According to Barani, Mohammad Tughlaq only i 
sent tentatively an expedition (1337) against a refractory 
hill chieftain of the Qarajal mountain lying between India | 
and China. But almost the whole army 10,000 horse and a | 
large numbet of foot under the command of Malik Nikpai) 
came to asad end; only Nikpai, two other officers, and 
and about ten offieets returned to Delhi (1338) to relate a 
tale of theit disasters in the snow-fed mountains. But the 
chief of Qarajal had been forced to undertake to pay 
tribute for the land cultivated by them in the plains. How- 
ever, the catastrophe shook the empire to its foundations. 
Not only had a gteat army and the enormous quantity O 
treasure been lost, but tbe king’s prestige received such 4 
j blow that provinces smouldering with discontent undes 
| his tyranny blazed into sebeilion, and he was never again 
Í 
Í 


able to place himself at the head of such a host which he 


had sent to Qarajal. Nusrat Khan tebelled in Bihat, Al 
ern G2 


Shah Kar (the Deaf) in Gulbarga, and by 1239 Eastern 
and Western Bengal successfu y asserted their indepen- Beg oh 
dence: The Sultan having been paralysed by the blow 


| provinces. 
{ The failure of Mohammad’s Qatajal compaign was 
largely due to circumstances, overt which he had no control. 
(i) In the first place the hilly nature of the country batted 
i the movements of the army. (ii) Secondly, the snowfed 
| mountains took a large toll of life ; and (iii) his genetals 
were neither very brave, cautious and great strategists, 
nor they were in any way faithful to him. ‘They were 
| selfish and lacked the spirit of enterprise, adventure an 
| selfless devotion to authority. In a word, God had not 
| — given Mokammad Tughlaq any brilliant general and veteran 
i Soldier to repeat the exploits of Malik Kafur or to show 
| undaunted courage, reckless bravery and spirit of self- 
| sacrifice of Zafar Khan and Tughlaq Khan. He had at his 
disposal only a wretched set of weak, timid and selfish 
creatutes and it is no wonder that he failed. . 


| Í A ; 
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(iv) The Pathan empire had now reached its mature 
age. It had become bulky and unwieldy and the Sultan 
was unable to control it because of “the disaffection of 
the provincial governors and officials ; the rebellion of the 
Hindu princes and people ; and the great distance com. 
bined with striking differences between Delhi, Bengal, the 
Deccan and the North-west provinces.” To add to all 
this, he like Alauddin, did not possess a brilliant Set of 
people who could have followed, guided and helped him 
through thick and thin and thus lead on to the goal of 
success. On the other hand, they all, deprived of their 
old activities, had ceased to be good warriors and general, 
It is, therefore, not strange that, when revolts broke out in 
all quarters—Bengal, Malabar, Behar, Deogiri, Gujrat, and 
the empire thus began to drop away piece by piece, the 
Sultan could not cope with the dangerous situation, although 
he showed great energy and activity. Bengal and the 
Deccan were definitely lost to the empire, but the distur- 
bances in Gujrat he was able to quell in 1850 A, D., and 
he died of fever next year near Thatta in Sindh on the 
toad to pursue a rebel chief, Taghi. : 


ip rs 


(v) For all these revolts, the Amiran-i-Sadah (centu- 
tions) ot Mongol and Afghan chiefs, known otherwise as 
Foreign Amirs or “New Mussalmans”, were responsible. 
“They had old wrongs to avenge— the wrongs they had 
been subjected to under Alauddin Khilji. With great 
difficulty they had escaped the sanguinary punishments 
then inflicted on them. They had since been bidine time 
to wreak vengeance. The high-handedness of Mohammad 
Tughlaq sounded the tocsin for them and in the attempt | 
of the emperor to reorganize the administration of the 
Deccan they saw a reflex of the deliberate move of Ala- | 
uddin Khilji to cashier them all, and to have them replaced 
by baseborn men. ‘Their discontent increased when they 
learnt of the Emperor’s hostility to them, Signified by the 
royal instructions given to one Aziz, the skinner, to get 
tid of Amiran-i-Sadah.’ Their smouldering discontent 
was thus set aflame. They rose into rebell'on in Gukat 
and seized Cambay. On the approach of the Sultan they 

fled to Daulatabad, where supported by the locat centurions 
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they raised a second rebellion. The Sultan could not cope 
with this hydraheaded rebellion, and the Matatha country 
was lost to him. 


His ideas were too advanced of his times.—(vi) As 
regatds Mohammad Tughlaq’s failute in his other schemes 
and projects, there was nothing wrong with them in point 
of principle, nor they had any touch of insanity and stu- 
pidity. If they failed it was because thcy were too ad- 
vanced of his times to be intelligible to the people. They 
did not realize their worth and usefulness and so instead 
of offering theit whole-hearted suppott to his measures, 
presented unsurmountable difficulties in his way. 


His measures were misdireeted.—(viz) Secondly they 
failed because they were misdirected. His measure of 
levying (1330) increased taxes) three fold and four fold 
according to Farishta, and double according to Radauni. 
on the Doab was not at all objectionable. The Doab was, 
as it still is, the richest and most prosperous paft of India ; 
as such it was in a position to beat the burden of increased 
taxation. Moreover Alauddin by raising the land-tax on 
S0 per cent of the produce, had set a precedent for it. But 
Mohammad Tughlaq’s imposition of higher taxes in that 
region proved abhortive to the people. It was followed 
by a famine and the people being consequently uaable to 
meet the royal demand abandoned their holdings and took 
i to brigandage and beggaty. The misery really due to it 
| was unjustly asctibed by critics like Barani as due to 
i increased taxation, because as a member of the clerical 
arty, Barani was opposed to broad-minded and liberal 
i policy of the Sultan and because he had heard the groans 
| of the people of Baran (modern Bulandshaht)—his own 
~ native land—under the accursed famine. This measure 
was,. in a word, not at all visionary but a practical one to 
meet an emergency although as a tesult of it one of the 
| tichest and most fertile tracts in the empite became the 
seat of war between the people and the royal troops. This 
was resorted to by the Sultan after the failure of his copper 
i tokens, to seek to replenish his tteasuty. 

i Also there was nothing fantastic or absurd in the 
\ project of a change of capital to a central place like 
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disturb the existing 


step of that clever politician. Tt was 


Ghiyas-ud-din Tughlaq, 12 Sagat 
Shoraput in the Deccan. 
new king Mohammad Tughlaq and 
believed that he might 
throne. But he was defeate 


giri, and took refuge with the Raja © 


Tungbhadra. 
and having sent him to Vir Ballala III. 


met the imperia 


slain. Vit Ballala weakly surrendered the refugee, 


was taken to Deogiti, where Muhamma 


him alive, and after stuffing his skin with straw, 
the loathsome trophy in the chief cities 0 
It was thus the rebellion of Gurstrasp that suggested to 


Mommad during his stay in Deogit 
more central position than Delhi for 
1327 he decreed that Deogit, 


city was very 


make it a worthy substitute for the old capital, 
couttiers, the great officers of the state and provincial 
ovetnors Wete commanded to build their houses there and 


make it their home by sending theirt fa 


automatically led to the exodus from Delhi of numbers © 
tradesmen and others who gained theit livelihood by set- 


ving or supplying the court. 


ecessaty in view of the fact 
had been for long ttoop- 


d to their onslaughts an 


quddin Gursttasp, sisters son to 
i , about 1 } 
Te refused to recognise the 


be able to establish 4 claim to the 
d as he was matching on Deo- 


| troops in the field and was defeated and 


renamed Daulatabad (the 


abode of wealth) should replace Delhi as the capital. The 
beautified with magnificent buildings to 


to catty off its 
political conditions, 


and statesman-like 
undertaken in 1327 


0 miles north of 


appeared to have 


f Kampli, neat the 
surrender his guest, 
Hysala for sanctuty 


who- 
d flayed and roasted 
exhibited 
f the kingdom. 


the desirability of a 
his capital, and ig 


and the 


transfer of the capital—a measure adopted even by the 


British Government 
from Calcutta to Delhi in 1911 
be confounded, as some historians 
that adopted two yevts later in 1329, 
of the population of Delhi was 


by transferring 


Mahadu nega there as 2 


have done, wit 
when the whole 
transported as ê 
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of operations Mohammad soon restored ordet mote com- 
letely ia the Deccan. But he was not allowed to tepose 
long. ia 1328 he was disturbed by the news of the tebel- 
_ lion of Kishlu Khan, the governor gh and Sindh 
' aad an intimate frien of Ghiyas-ud-din Tughlaq. Having 
incurred Mohammad’s wrath by decently interting the 
stuffed skin of the unfortunate Gurshtrasp instead of send- 
ing the miserable relic on for exhibition in another pto- 
vince, Kishlu Khan raised the standard of revolt. There- 
upon Mohammad Tughlaq marched against him, defeated 
him by means of a stratagem and slew him. Vety shortly 
‘afterwards in 1328, ot eatly in 1329, a raiding Mughal 
. force under the Ghaghatai, Alauddin Tamashitin, who 
reigned in Transoxiana from 1322 till 1334, made an incut- 
‘sion which penetrated the Doab to the banks of the 
Ganges and devastated the country 0D their way. Moham- 
mad repelled and pursued them into the Punjab as fat as 
Kalanaur, a town famous for the enthtonement of Akbar. 
Then the Sultan returned to Delhi where the citizens wete 
enraged against him for his removal of the court to 
Daulatabad, which had gone fat towards tuining Delhi and 
deptiving those, who had preferred to remain, of theit 
livelihood. The citizens vented their spleen by throwing 
at night into the hall of audience anomymous letters filled 
with reproaches, invective and abuse. This threw the 
Sultan into patoxyms of rage and put him on the hotas 0 
dilemma, from which he naturally sought to extricate him- 
self by decreeing that every soul was to leave Delhi and 
o to Daulatabad, more than 600 miles away- When the 
inhabitants hesitated to obey, 4 second proclamation gave 
. them three days to quit. Then Mohammad went through 
the deserted streets and finding aà cripple and a blind man 
still within the walls had them tortured to death. When 
i he did this all the people departed from Delhi with theit 
1 bag and baggage and “not even 4 dog of a cat was left in 
the, city,” and that “neither lamp 10% Gre shone in its 
deserted devellings.” _ _ This measure of the wholesale 
depottment of the citizens of Delhi to the new capital 
was impracticable, and utterly foolish. Sut it wis forced 
upon bim by. the equally foolish and wretched Delhi 
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citizens. Indeed the Sultan was unfortunately the victim of 
circumstances, and he could not contend himself merely 
with the shifting of his official court to Daulatabad. Tha 


whole scheme failed as thousands perished on the way, In 
the words of Barani “the people little used to the hard- 
ship of a journey died in great number, and there sprang 
| up at Daulatabad the graveyard of the Musalmans.” “The 
unhappy survivors were ordered to return | back to Delhi 
but few reached it; and Daulatabad remained a “monnu- 


ment of misdirected energy.” 


His another scheme was the issue of a token currency 
which he adopted to replenish the imperial treasury ex- 
hausted by his extravagance and crazy projects. He issued 
brass ot copper tokens to pass current for the silvaz 
tanga of 140 grains (1329). In this too there was nothing 
very foolish or absured. Kublai Khan, 2 Chinese emperor 
had already issued the paper currency, and the Mughals 
had attempted the parchment currency though without 
success, and if the Sultan introduc:d a forced currency of 
copper token, he merely acted upon the idea of the 
Chinese emperor, without at all being discouraged by its 
failure in Persia. Even these days the people are gladly 
accepting paper currency because it is more economical 
and easy. But the project was wrecked because Moham- 
mad Tughlaq failed to provide adequate safeguatds to 
prevent forgery and because the people could not under- 
stand its real advantages. Mr, Thomas, in his Chronicles: 
of the Pathan Kings of Delhi (Edition of 1871, pp. 239— 
47) rightly argued that Mohammad’s vast power and rich 
dominions justified, or almost justified, this measure, and 
that its failure was due to unforsseen circumstances. He 
writes, “There was no special machinery to mark the diffe- 
rence of the fabric of the royal mint and the handiwork of 
the moderately skilled _attiasn, Unlike the precautions 
taken to prevent the imitation of the Chines paper notes, 
SHE lunar: oo ee 
Rpp 2 ieee mit to the power of production 
or the masses at large.” In the absence of easy means of 
See ae Sater Teel) efficient administrative 
> not control the mint andevery 
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home became a mint. People coined theit own moncy 
and paid to the royal treasuty by way of taxes and tribute, 
Thus the treasury having been impoverished, lost its 
credit. External trade too was brought to a standstill for 
the coppet coins wete not accepted in foreign countries. 1 
So the copper coins became as worthless as clods and in 
four yeats the scheme collapsed under “mountains” 0 
false tokens, and Mohammad, to his credit be it said, | 
called in the tokens and redeemed all, both genuine and | 
counterfeit. Mountains of them arose at the treasuaies, 
and their remains could still be seen a century later. 


Disorders of his reign: — Q 

From the year 1335 A.D. there was perceptible decline “S, A | 
in the fortunes of Mohammad Tughlaq. Rebellions broke Neca ve | 
Sut duc to sufferings caused by famine and the harsh policy = 
of the Emperor. | 


| (Q) Mabat’s revolt (1335).—The earliest rebellion 
| worthy of mention was that of Jalal-ud-din Ahsan Shah in 
Mabar in 1335 A.D. (N.B. The date 1338-89 given by 
smith is incorrect). The Sultan matched personally to 
| Chastise the rebelsinspite of the famine-stticken condition 
| of Delhi and the prevailing lawlessness in its vicinity. But 
i at Telingana cholera played havoc in the impetial forces 
l and tne expedition had to be abandoned with the result 
that Ahsan Shah became independent. 


(11) Rebellion in Bengal in 1387 sees Stans A 
governor of Lakhnauti, was slain by his armour beare 


Fakhr-ud-din, who usurpe nis territories in 1337 A. D. 
\He proclaimed himself independent ruler of Bengal, and 
struck coins in his own mame. The Sultan having too 
many ifons in the fire to pay any attention to the upstatt 
rebel, the latter soon crushed the local opposition to his 
assumption of royal power, brought the whole countty 
under his sway and ruled it with ability and vigout. 
(in) Revolt of Ain-ul-mulk in 1340-41.—The Bengal 
5 rebellion was followed by others of less impoatance, but 
they were: speedily put down. The most important of 
ul-mulk, the governot of Oudh and 


them was that of Ain- 
Zafarabad and a distinguished nobleman in high favour of 
iran vate 
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GR ino great assistance in Mition 
the Sultan Parae eE when the Sultan had 
FE Si NO DEAT to Saragdwati and was staying there, 
SO tao hearing of the misconduct of certain Deccan 
cers ordered Ain-ul-mulk to g0 there with his family 
o a dependents. This premptory order caused -alarm 
aa his mind, and he suspected danger. Further hiş 
ts having been poisoned by the victims of the wrath 
of the Sultan, this hitherto loyal oficial of the state 
tevolted and seized the entire royal baggage which was 
in his charge. But he was defeated and captured after 
a prolonged and stubborn fight. His associates were 
cruelly put to death, but he was patdoned in recognition 
of his past services and appointed superintendent of the 
royal gardens. e : f 

(iv) Suppression of brigandage in Sindh.—Destiny 
allowed no respite to this unlucky monarch. i No sooner | 
. did he suppress disturbances in one part or the empire 
than troubles arose in another. This evil was at its height | 
in Sindh. The Sultan, therefore, matched thither, scattered | 
the malcontents, captured their leaders and -forced them | 
to embrace Islam. Thus he could establish order in Hin- | 
dustan by the end of 1342. A. D. | 
(vy) The Deccan.—But disorders of far greater magni- i 
tude broke out in the Deccan which was a hot-bed of | 
intrigue and sedition.. After the independence of Mabar | 
under Ahsan Shah in 1335, and the foundation of the | 
Vijayanagar kingdom by Hari Har and his brother Bukka, | 
in 1336, the Muslim power and authority disappeared from | 
Warangal, Dwarsamudta and the country along the Coro- | 
mandal coast in 1344 as a result of the combined efforts of i 
Krishna Nayak Kakatiya, Ballal IV and Hari Har. Thus f 
only Devagiti and Gujrat were left in the hands of the 
Sultan. But here too the people became much disconten- 
ted and bitterly hostile to him, In Devagiri the removal 
of Qutlugh Khan, its veteran governor, and the appoint- 
ment of his brother Nizam-ud-din Alim-ul-mulk as his 
successor, caused a state of consternation. This blunder 
was followed by disorders and rebellion in Gujrat caused | 
by the massacre of foreign Amirs by the foolish vinters | 
son Aziz Khummat, the fief-holder of Malwa and Dhar. | 
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‘The Sultan marched in person to supptess the rebellion 
and from Broach sent an order to the new governor of 
Devagiri to send the foreign Amirs immediately to the 
royal camp. But when the Amirs of Raichur, Mudgal, 
Gulbarga, Bidar, Bijapur, Berar, etc., were on theirt way, 
they having been seized by asudden panic attacked the 
royal escort, killed some of the men and returned to Dau- 
latabad. There they put Nizam-ud-din into captivity, 
captuted the fortress and elected one of their leaders, 
Malik Ismail Makh Afghan, as theit king. Another Afghan 
leader, Hasan Gangu, went away with his followers in the 
direction of Gulbarga. At this the Sultan sent his general 
Imad-ul-mulk in pursuit of Hasan Gangu, and himself laid 
asiege to Daulatabad which was recovered. But ‘soon 
he had to hasten away to Gujrat on account of the rebel- 
lion of Taghi. Soon after Mohd. Tughlaq’s departure, 
the foreign Amirs made a bold bid to recover their lost 
power and laid siege to the Devagiri fort. Meanwhile 
Hasan Gangu had defeated Imad-ul-mulk in an action He 
now occupied Devagiri, and Ismail Makh, the chosen of 
the rebel Amirs, resigned in favour of Hasan “voluntaily 
and gladly” because of his taking the most prominent part 
in these campaigns. Thus Hasan assumed sovereignty 
on August 3, 1347 A. D., as the founder of the Bahamani 
kingdom. 

His death.—Having definitely abandoned the idea of 
recovering the Deccan, Mohammad Tughlaq devoted the 
whole of his attention and resources to the suppression of 
Taghi’s rebellion and to the re-establishment of his autho- 
tity in Gujrat and Kathiawart. By the end of 1348 he 
subdued the Rajah of Gitnat who had harboured the rebel, 
and during 1349 the Raja of Cutch and the minor chief- 
tains offered their submission to him, acknowledging him 


as their overlord. At Gondal in the centre of Kathiawar . 


he fell- ill in 1350 and was obliged to halt for some time. 
Having summoned contingents from Dipalpur, Multan, 
Uch and Schwan, the Sultan set out for Sindh in pursuit 
of the tebel in October, 1350. After crossing the Indus 
he was joined by a force of five thousand Mughal auxi- 
liaries under Ultun Bab adur. He then Marched towards 
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within 14 leagues of that town 
atch 20, 1351, «and so, ‘Says Ba- 


and when he was 
le and they ftom 


fever on M ; 
as freed from his peop 


Thatta ; 
he died of 
daoni, “the king W 
their king.” 

The causes of his failure,—The Sultan was &.great 
administrator, 4 shrewed politician and ay practical states- 
man. He failed because he wae fat in advance of his time, 
and cousequently the worth of his measutes x not at all 
realized by the people. The other causes of his failure were, 


1) The degeneration of the Muslims 7. ¢-» want of 
prilliant set of officers and generals, who could have helped 
him in the successful realization of his various projects 
and checked him from going asttay. 

(2) The continued scarcity of rains (1335—42), affect- 


ing the Gangetic Doab, Delhi, Malwa etc., and thereby 


naturally diminishing cultivation and the revenues of 

the state. 

(3) The rapacious farmers wh 

ay into the treasury the stipulated a 
rebelled, 

(4) “The immigration a 
other foreign nobles in the pt 
turned unfaithful and became leaders of insurtections.” 
general discontent and distutbance — 
prevailing in the empire, proved a source of great encou — 

indu chiefs and Muslim governors to assett | 
In 1344 the provinces of Kampil, Watrat- 

g rsamudra shook off the yoke of the empite. | 
In 1346 Vijayanagar became the centre of a powerth 
southern state. In 1347 Hasan Gangu laid the foundation 
of the Bahmani dynasty. The whole of the Deccan Was | 
thus lost. As tegatds Hindustan (northern India), Bengal | 
fell off in 1337 ; the governor of Oudh revolted in 
but was defeated and degraded. In Sindh there atose — 
trouble but the Sultan marched there and quelled gy MS 
1347 rebellion broke out in Gujrat an Kathiawat but ti 

f took three years to settle and the Sultan, while on bS | 

} way to Thatta, fell ill and died in 1351. : 
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Mohammad bin Tughlaq has often been 
called a Mad ruler. 


Contradictory statements about him.—Mohammad 
Tughlaq has been greatly misunderstood. The task of 
forming an estimate of his character, of analysing his 
motives and interpreting his actions with historical correct- 
ness and accuracy, is presented with a formidable difficulty 
in view of the contradictory statements of his contem- 
porary historians Ziauddia Barani and Ibn Batutah. They 
range from the extreme of exttavagant praise to that of 
strong and bitter criticism. 

Opinion of Barani.—Barani writes, “the Sultan’s 
powers of body and mind, his infinite resources ate beyond 
comprehension; and his extraordinary generosity, com- 
bined with his longiag to kill the believers and the learned 
Sayeeds and at the same time to offer devotions to God 


‘with solemnity, sounds like breathing hot and cold in the 


same breath. It is a mystery which baffles every attempt 
to probe into say 3 

. Opinnion of Ibn Batutah.—As for Ibn Batutah, he 
asys, “the Emperor was so generous as to bestow a treasuty 
ona beggar and not to think highly of his gifts, In the matter 
of granting Bakshish’ (charity) the rich and the poor, the 
friend and the stranger, were all one to him. But with all 
his generosity he was equally cruel. Not a day passed 
without a poor man being rich at his place and without a 
living man being put to death. Yet he combined with his 
cruelty and truthfulness, poverty of heart and weakness of 
spirit? From these evidences of both Barani and Ibn 
Batutah who “are lost in astonishment at his atrogance, 
his piety, his humility, his pride, his lavish generosity, his 
cate for his people, his hostility to them, his preference 
for foreigners, his love of justice and his ferocious. cruel- 
ty, it can be easily inferred that he was like Jahangira 
«mixture of opposites,” of father a freak of creation.” 


He was not a mad man.—Mohammad Tughlaq was 


| really not a mad man. Fat from it, he was a clever poli- 


tician, the ablest and the most capable king of all, who 
have ever gtaced the throne of India. He was an accom- 
plished scholat of Arabic and Persian literature, an expett 
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-caligraphist and an eloquent speaker, and possessed a 


thorough knowledge of logic, and Greek philosopky and | 


a genuine interest in mathematics and physical sciences, 
d 


He was a clever politician. —Although his ferocious ` 


cruelty, relentless taxation, the transfer of capital from 
Delhi to Deogiri, and Qarajal expedition, „had provoked 
rebellion and caused the loss of the provinces ot Bengal 
and the Deccan, and the empire of Delhi was shaken, yet 
in all these schemes and projects he clearly appears to us 
as a clever politician and 4 far-sighted statesman, fat ad- 
vance of his times. If he failed, it was because his plans 
were misdirected and were wrongly executed and he did 
nc’ possess & brilliant set of officers like Kafur Zafar 
Khan, Tughlak Ghazi and Qazi Ala-ul-mulk. Even Barani 
lamenting his own cowardice and that of his fellows says, 
«We were traitors who were prepared to call black white, 
though not devoid of that knowledge which ennoble a 
man. Avarice and the desite of worldly wealth led us into 
hypocrisy, and as we stood before the king and witnessed 
punishments forbidden by the law, feat of our fleeting lives 
and our equally fleeting wealth deterred us from speaking 
the truth before him,” 


A great administrator.—That he was a great adminis- 
trator cannot be denied. His reforms in currency and in 
agriculture were far in advance of his age. To him goes 
the credit of intoducing the rotation of crops, and inven- 
ting new methods of manuting the land. In times of 
famine he took instant measures to relieve the people. 


The calamity of famine lasted for 7 years. It was so 


severe that the people of India are reported by Ibn 


Barutah to have been reduced to eating human flesh. 
Mohammad had by this time revoked his decree against 
citizens of Delhi and a number of them had returned to 
their homes and a famine-stticken district. The king took 
prompt measures for theit relief, giving a daily issue of 
grain, distributing cooked food at various shrines in the 
city, and advancing large sums of money to the peasants 
for buying seed corn, plough-casttle, for sinking wells and 
for improving and extending their holdings. But the loans 
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roved a failure mostly because of official dishonesty. 
Something had, however, to be done for the welfare of 
the people of Delhi, and Mohammad once more ordered. 
the evacuation of the city of Delhi. In 1336 he built a. 
town of booths a hundred and sixty-five miles away at 
Saragdwarti on the western bank of the Ganges. Here 
supplied from the fertile province of Oudk, which had 
remained prosperous under the wise and kind rule of its 
governor Ain-ul-Mulk, the Delhi colony temained for 6 
yeats not only in plenty but in moderate comfort. 

For sound administration Mohammad Tughlaq created 


a department to deal with all questions relating to agri- 
culture ; and when the famine was at its height, he in his 
extreme anxiety to restore prosperity to the country divi- 
ded the empire into administrative districts, thirty by thirty 
leagues or about 1800 sq. miles, in none of which was a 
span of land to be left uncultivated. Each district was 
placed under a superintendent styled ‘under-taker’ who 
undertook to see not only that the regulations were cat- 
tied out to the letter, but also to re-people the land and 
make every square mile maintain a fixed number of horse 
soldiers “(The Camh. Hist., Vol. IM, Ch. IV, p. 161). Also 
the Sultan framed a regulation with a view to the develop- 
ment and expansion of the resources of the state, but we 
ate not told how it was carried out. By another ragula- 
tion the severity of the penal code was enhanced “The 
King,” says Ibn Batutah. «slew both small and great, and 
spared not the learned, the pious of the noble.” But 
these victims, it ‘is to be noted, were misceants, rebels, 
sedionists, etc. 


Religious and pious.—Mohammad Bin Tughlaq was 
extremely religious and pious. He would make a personal 
study of the sacred law, and would propound new theories 
of his own which he would practise independently of 
those of the recognized Ulemas, whom he would, in expo- 
sing theit mistakes, bitterly criticise and despise. Conse 
quently he refused to follow the Ulemas slavishly. They 
were invariably employed by him in the court as well as 
in different parts of the empire, and were even set out 
under orders to perform: various duties. Ibn Batutah 
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mentions tettible punishments inflicted upon Shaikhs anq 
Moulvis. It is also related by the same writer that there 
were murdered eight Ulemas. But they were cases of 
men “who had either embezzled public funds of partici- 
pated in seditious conspiracy,” :‘The Sultan was’ “earnest 
in the way of God” and was styled as “the shadow of God.” 
He was regulat in his devotions, a rigid abstainer from 
wine, and was confirming in his private life to the ritual 
and moral precepts of Islam. He received with great 
honour and profuse liberality Ghiyas-ud-din Mohammad, 
a descendant of one of the Caliphs of Baghdad. He sent 
his leading court ecclesiastics and theologians as far as 
Sirsa to meet him, and himself he met him at Bahadur- 
gath. “After a ceremonious interchange of gifts he held 
Ghiyas-ud-din’s stirrup while he mounted and they rode 
together, the toyal umbrella being held over the heads of 
both.” Various historians have described the visitor as 
miserly and mean. But this is a mistepresentation. In 
fact Ghiyas was a religious recluse, and as such was devoid 
of all worldy pleasures and comforts and was living a life 
of complete renunciation. Nest in 1344 the king received 
with the most extravagant honours at Delhi Haji Said 
Satsati, the envoy sent from Egypt by the Abbasid Caliph 
in Cairo, al-Hakim IT in response to his prayer for ponti- 
fical recognition, and Mohammad’s self-abasement before 
the astonished Egyptian verged on the grotesque, As 
Barani says, “Without the Caliph’s comnand the king 
scatcely ventured to drink a draught of Water.” He grate- 
fully received from the envoy the diploma of investiture, 
and temoved his own name from the coinage and replaced 
it by that of the Caliph. 


Impartial.—_Mohammad Tughlaq had no prejudice 


whatsoever. He meted out equal and impartial treatment . 


to the Hindus and Muslims ; Shias and Sunnis ; and Sufis 
and Saiyeeds. 


Just.—He was a just ruler. The ordinary men’ often 
brought suits against him and he personally attended the 
court and submitted himself to the sentence of the Qazi. 
On one occasion a Hindu brought a charge before the 
Qazi that the king had slain his brother without a cause. 
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The king appeated unatmed in court, made his obeisance 
and promptly obeyed the sentence directing him to com- 

ensate the complainant. In another case a young man 
whom the king had arbitrarily caused to be beaten for “ate 
fault, was permitted to take revenge. A stick was placed 
in his hand and he gave the royal offender 21 strokes. 


A versatile monarch.—It is, therefore, perfectly ama- 
zing to note that such a versatile monarch should have 
been styled as a bloody monster. Even Professor Brown 
wonders at his bitter condemnation by contemporaty 
writers like Barani and Ibn Batutah. The fact is that the 
charges of blood-thirstiness and madness were levelled 
against him by Batani because as a member of the clerical 

arty, which the Sultan treated with open disregard, he 
could not view the Sultan sympathetically and justly. 
Because the groans of the people of Baran, his native land, 
under heavy taxation and accursed famine were unbearable 
to him and therefore directed his unwarranted charge of 
Sultan’s taking pleasure in the destruction of human 
species and organizing “human hunts.” According te 
Dr. Ishwati Prasad, the Sultan was no monster of iniquity, 
who loved crime for its own sake. True, he inflicted 
punishments on the wrong-doets, but punishments were 
always severe in his days both in Europe and Asia. Even 
the Mughals at times showed a ferocity of temper which 
was terrible.” 

Indeed he was a complete failure, but “the results of 
his reign cannot be said to have been more calamitous 
than those of other Indian monarch—Bahram, Qaikobad, 
Firoz, Mubarak and Khustoe. As 2 result of his reign 
neither the Muslim rule in Hindustan ended nor was the 
Tughlaq dynasty overthrown. Its recuperation was yet 
possible, if his successors were equally capable and 
wat-like. : : 


He was not all mad.—““That he was mad is a view of 
which contemporaries give’no hint ; that he was a vision- 
ary, his versatility of genius, his many-sided practical and 
vigorous character forbids us to believe. To call him a 
pot may be true, but no other form of government was 
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conceivable in the middle ages; to use the termas if it 
were the name of a vice or a disease is to be mistalgigy 
Mohammad Tughlaq was a warrior and Death found him 
beneath the walls of Thatta and literature records :— 


«He left a name at which the world grew pale, 


To point a moral or adorn the tale.’ ” 

Ibn Batuta.—His original name was Abu-Abdulla 
Muhammads he was born at Tangier on February 24, 1304 
A. D., and had an inborn liking for travel. Accordingly 
he started on his journey at an early age of twenty one, and 
wandering through the countries of Africa and Asia, he 
reached the Indus on September 12, 1333 A. D. Thence 
he came to Delhi where ne was appointed Qazi of Delhi 
by Mohammad Tughlaq and admitted to his court. After 
8 years he left Delhi on July 22, 1342, having been sent 
by the Sultan as his envy on a diplomatic mission to 
China. But having been prevented by unforeseen citcums- 
tances from fulfilling it, he returned to his mother land 
in 1349 and died there at the age of 73 in 1377 A. D. He 
has left for us an account of his journey and of the habits, 
character and acts of Mohammad Tughlaq, “the mixture 
of opposites.” His Travels form a most interesting and 
valuable source of information regarding the reign of that 
extra-ordinary monarch in as much as he supplements 
Zia Barani and writes about things which are omitted by 
Barani altogether. Generally he is a truthful recorder of 
events, and is reliable for matters that ditectly came under 
his notice and observation. 

Scction III. 
Firuz Tughlaq. 

His succession.—The death of Mohammad Tughlaq 
near Thatta plunged the imperial army there into a state 
of helplessness and despair. Left leaderless and beset by 
dangers it began to retreate in a disorderly and straggling 
fashion, suffering from attacks in rear by the people of 


Sindh and in flank by the Mongol mercenaries who had“ 


come to assist in the expedition against Taghi, and was 
plundered by both. With the army was Mohammad’s 
cousin Firuz, entitled Malik Rajab, the elder son of Sipak- 
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salar Rajab and a Rajput princess. Mohammad having no 
male heir had, according to the two contemporary writers, 
Zia-ud-din Barani and Shams-i-Siraj Afif, nominated him 
as his heit appatent. Hence the nobles apprehending that 
disastrous consequences might follow offered the crown 
to Fituz. But at first the latter demurred the proposal 
preferring to lead the life of a religious recluse; yet it 
was two days before he yielded in the interest of the state 
to the irresistible pressure of the nobles, and assumed the 
royal title. Having done so he drove off the enemy and 
led the atmy towards Delhi. But there the aged minister 
Khwaja Jahan on receiving the news of the disappearance 
of Firuz and Tatar Khan, the principal leaders of the 
imperial army, from the battle field, had meanwhile attemp- 
ted to ensure peace in the capital by proclaiming a suppo- 
sititious son of Mohammad as his successor. But the 
people declined to be ruled by the tyrants son, and as 
Firuz approached, the minister’s position became hopeless. 
He appeared before Firuz as a suppliant, repented of his 
conduct and implored forgiveness. Firuz punished him 
only with banishment to the fief of Samana but he was 
caused to be assasinated on his way thither by the nobles 
who had from the first insisted that he should be put to 
death. Thus did the timid, weak and irresolute Firuz 
acquiesce in the murder of his trusted and guiltless friend. 


| Features of his reign.— The government of Firoz 


=< 


Tughlaq was mild and humane. According to Barani *‘the 
| peasants grew rich and were satisfied. Theit houses were 
replete with grain, property, horses and furnitures.” 
| Yahya, the author of Tarikh-i-Mabarak Shah endorses this 
statement and writes that “since the days of Nosherwan 
no king of Delhi was so just, merciful, kind, religious, 
and fond of magnificent buildings.” This verdict has 


Turki dynasties.” 
His fulsome eulogy.—-But such a ‘fulsome eulogy,’ it 
| cc ds | tp beij noted, was pronounced upon the king by the 
| ‘ ublic Domain. UP State Museum, Hazratganj. Lucknow 


Í been. repeated by later writers and Havel regards him as a. 

j wise and humane ruler. “His reign”, he says, “IS 4. 

i welcome break in the long chain of tyranny, cruelty and 
debauch which makes up the glooming annals of the 

| 
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above mentioned Muslim writers simply because their tastes 
agreed fully well with the orthodox principles of Firoz. 
To them the nationalism of Mohammad Tughlaq was hate- 
ful and intolerable. His reign, they have painted in lurid 
colours simply with a view to bring the virtues of Firoz 
into clear relief. As regards the later historians they have 
simply followed the footsteps of these Muslim writers, 
who have described how Firoz established peace and 
order and made the people happy and contented. 
Uncompromising bigot.—But if we look very minutely 
in the character and policy of Firoz, we find that “he was 
an uncompromising bigot, who followed the straightest 
path of orthodoxy and in the management of the govern- 
ment, employed the theocratic principles of the Quran.” 
For, the construction of new temples was forbidden and 
he encouraged the Hindus to embrace Islam and exempted 
the eonverts from the Jajiya—a pole tax on non-Muslims— 
which he insisted on Brahmans to pay and which they > 
had long evaded. Towards the end of his reign he 
cruelly commanded a general and indiscriminate murder 
of the Hindus of Katehr, their fault being that their Raja 
Kharkir had treacherously put to death the Sayyid gover- 
nor of Badaun and his two brothers. Also he sanctioned 
the persecution of heretics and infidels. For instance, a | 
Brahmin was burnt alive on his refusing to accept the | 
Islam ; the idol of Jagannath was caused “to be rooted up Í 
and treated with every mark of indignity at Delhi.” A i 
devout and orthodox Muslim of the Sunni sect, Firoz did | 
not tolerate the practices of the Shias, set theit books to i 
fire and suppressed their proselytising propaganda. 


Taxes based on theocratic principles.—His_taxes ee 


l e GER ea ding to the Holy Taw which he 
observed with great strictness. ey were Khiraj Ushr. 
Zakat, Jajiya, and Khums. Khiraj was realised from 
non-Muslim landholders and from vassal states ; Ushr a 
tenth part of the produce from cultivated land was exacted 
from the Muslims; Zakat wus one-fortieth part of the 
surplus income of every Muslim for the whole year. Jazia 
was a kind of Military tax levied on the non-Muslims and 
Khums amounted to one-fifth of the produce of the mines 
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and the spoil of war. Thus we find that ‘‘Firoz Shah 
Tughlaq made the laws of the Prophet his guide.” 
(Barani). 


y Moreover, by his behaviour on the occasion of the 
religious festivals, he gave ample evidence of his being a 
pious Muslim. Professor Ishwati Prasad also writes, 
«Towards his co-religionists he behaved with matked 
generosity and his charitable and humanitarian instinct led 
him to make grants for performing the nuptials of the 
daughters of indigent Mohammadans and for administering 
poor relief.” These measures inevitably conduced to the 
happiness and prosperity of the Muslim minority. 


Civil administration.—Firoz Shah is famous fort his 
many excellent rules of administration and in the histories 
of his reign there is found the frst connected account of 
Mohammadan system of government in India. 


(1) His whole empite was divided into fiefs and the 
fiefs into districts held by his officers as jagits. Thus he 

. . . ye . ~ 
revived the system of assigning grants of lands and their 
revenue to the functionaries of the state who also received 
suitable allowances. Thus they were enabled to amass 
latge fortunes. This system is known as the jagir system; 
it lea to the subsequent collapse of the dynasty. Allauddin 
had abolished it as liable to cause insubordination and 
rebellion. 


(2) But all power was centred in the hands of the king, 
who was his own commander-in-chief. Under him there 
was a chief minister. The outlying provinces were in the 
; hands of princes of the royal house or leading generals. 
f: From the day of his accession Firoz had as his chief 

adviser the able Malik Maqbul, a Brahman of Telingana 
7 who. had been converted to Islam. To him and to the 


viceroys Firoz freely delegated his authority. 


(3) His another vety important measure was the 
appointment of an assessou of the land revenue, who with- 
in six yeats, completed a tour of the kingdom and sub- 
mitted his report. The revenue was assessed aftet a pto- 
per ascertainment of the condition of the land and the 
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abuses in collection of revenne were put down. AL this 
put the demand of the state for land revenue on an extre- 
mely reduced scale and there was, therefore, wittnessed 
expansion of the cultivated area. “In fertile tract thriving 
villages inhabited by a contented peasantty dotted the 
country at intervals of about two miles and in the neigh- 
bourhocd of Delhi alone there were 1200 garden villages, 
in which fruit was grown and which contributed £1,5000 
to the treasury. The annual revenue from the Doab, 
neatly depopulated during the last reign, soon amounted 
to £65,000 and that of the crown lands of the whole 
kingdom to over five and a half millions. At a later 
period Firoz abolished some twenty-five vexation cesses, 
chiefly of the nature of Octror duties ata loss to the 
exchequer of about a quarter of a million pounds, brt the 
result was a fall in prices which brought them to the ievel 


of Allauddin’s tariff.” (The Cambridge Shorter History 
of India p. 245). 


Encouragement of agriculture.—: He encouraged agti- | 
culture and trade not only by his mild taxation, but also by | 
abolishing the annual benevolences levied by the provin- j 
cial governors and by his provisions of great facilities of | 
litigation and he sank 150 wells and built canals which | 
still partially survive in the western Jamuna and easrern | 
Jamuna canals. According to the author of Tarikh-i- | 
Mubarak Shahi, there were excavated four canals ; one | 
from the Sutlej to the Ghaghar, a distance of 96 miles ; | 
the second tunning from the neighbourhood of Mandavi- | 
and Sitmoot mouutainsvia Hansi to the fort of Hissar | 
Feruz ; the third from theGhaghat to Firozabad- (neat | 
Barui Khera) and the fourth from the Jamuna to Firozabad, 
wherefrom its waters were carried further after filling a ~ 
tank near the town, On the advice of Malik Maqbul, | 
Firoz cancelled the bonds of the agricultural loans advanced | 


by Mohammad ‘and which the peasants had been quite | 
unable to pay. ; 


Recruitment of the army.—Firoz Shah seems to have 


favoured hereditary succession in office j. e. the practice 
of recruiting the army “from the sons and relatives of | 
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those of his soldiers who had to retire from age of infit- 
mity, a system which largely obtains to-day.” 


Audit department and the Slave deptt.—The daily 
wants of the court were supplied by a staff of its own. 
There were three departments which included an Audit 
department, Its task was to examine the accounts of the 
provincial governors. There was also a department fot 
the proper management of the army of slaves who had by 
then grown to an unusually considerable number 180,000. 
This institution ultimately operated as one of the causes 
of the disintegration of the empire. He held three courts, 
the outermost for the general public, the innermost for 
the nobles and ministers of state, and the intermediate 
one for personal attendants and the better classes of the 
people, This was later on copied by the Mughal emperors 
in that they held three events of audience. 


Currency :— TO facilitate the transactions of the poot 
people he introduced half and quarter jitals made of mixed 
copper and silver, There was also a gold and silver 
coinage, of which the purity was carefully maintained. 


Postal system :— According to Irwine there also existed 
an efficient postal system for the carrying of government 
orders. 


Firoz—a mighty builder :—Firoz indulged a passion 
for building, which equalled, if did not surpass, that of the 
Roman Augustus. He built many villages and towns, 
among them Ferozabad ot New Delhi: Fatehabad, Hissar, 
Firozput neat Badaun and Jaunpur ; four mosques ; thirty 
palaces ; two hundred caravansataies; five reservoirs ; five 
hospitals ; a hundsed -tombs ; ten baths ; ten memorial 
pillars and hundred bridges. 


| Practice of repairing tombs :—He repaired numerous 
| buildings of his predecessots, which had suffered ftom 
i the ravages of time. This is ina manner being emulted 
today. Firuz caused two monoliths of Ashoka to. be 
removed to his new city. Learned Brahmans were called 
to decipher the inscriptions on the pillars but they failed 
to make out the scripts. . ya 
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i ts.—Administration of Law and Justice ?— 
e as Tamed OE to the dictates of the 
Quran. Law was expanded by the Mufti and judgment 
was delivered by the Qazi. Legal procedure was simpli- 
fied, and torture and all other inhuman forms of punishment 
were abolished by Firoz and sometimes © clemency was 
shown to such an extent that many a muscreant who 
deserved punishment escaped Scot-iree.” 


Some humanitarian measures.—(q) The number of 
unemployed was ascertained and occupation was provided 
to them according to their capacity. Literates were em- 
ployed in the royal house-hold ; illiterates in the royal 
establishments and some as slaves of nobles. 

(L) Marriage allowance was granted for the marriage 
of poor Muslim girls. 


(c) There was established a hospital (Darul-shafa) at 
Delhi where medicines were distributed to the sick, free 
of charge. Patients were looked after and treated by 
competent physicians at the. expenses of the state. Food 
was also supplied to them, 


(a) Liberal eadowmeats were made to pilgriws from 
all over the country, to the mausoleums of great kings 
and holy men. 


were recompensed for their losses and they were required 
to execute deeds attested by witnesses, declaring them- 
selves to be satisfed. These deeds were put in a chest, 
placed in, Mohammad’s tomb, to enable him to meet any 
charges which might be brought against him beyond the 


| 
| 
(e) The sufferers of the regime of Mohammad Tughlaq | 
i 
| 
grave. | 


(f) Being very much interested in the promotion of 
learning the Sultan extended his patronage to Shaiks and 
learned men in all parts of the empire and granted pensions 
and gratuities to them. He caused several Sanskrit works 
to be translated into Persian, one of them being Dalayal- 
i-Firuzshahi which was seized: during the conquest of | 
Nagarkot. Also there were written during his reign the i 
works of Zia Batani and Shams-i-Siraj Aff, besides various Eile 
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other works on law and theology. Moreover numerous 
colleges were established, and according to Ferishta, as 
many as thitty Madrasas were built.. The Firuzshahi 
Madrasa surpassed in scholastic attainments all others of 
the time. ; 


Army administration :—The army consisted almost 
entirely of 80 or 90 thousand cavalry. Its organisation 
rested on the feudal basis. Soldiers received no salaries, 
but they were given grants of lands. . Besides, there were 
a little less than “two hundred thousand retainers of the 
feudal barons and grandees of the state.’ Men brought 
their own horses and there was a system of nusters, Kind 
treatment was meted out to soldiers who provided with 
all sorts of comforts. But accotding to Dr. Ishwati Prasad, 
Sultan’s misplaced generosity seriously impaired the ef- 
ciency of the army by allowing aged and infirm persons, 
no longer fit for active service, to remaininit. A new 
regulation laid down that when a soldier became unfit on 
account of old age, his son ot son-in-law or slave should 
succeed him, and in this way the veterans were to remain 
at home in ease, and the young were to ride forth in their 
strength. Thus military efaciency was subordinated to 
the dictates of malignimity by the weak-minded Sultan, 
despite the remonstrances of his generals. 


His compaigns.—Firuz was a contrast ito his cousia 
Mohammad Tughlaq. He made no serious effort to re- 
covert either Bengal or the Deccan, an enterptise which 
the incompatably more able and energetic soldier Mohar- 
mad had not attempted. Firuz had no militaty ambition 
and was in fact an itresolute and incapable commander. 
But in 1353 he was stirred into taking the field against 
Haji Ilyas, entitled Shams-ud-din, the independent ruler of 
Bengal, when the latter invaded Tishut with the object of 
annexing the province to his own dominions. Firuz with 
his army of 70,000 horse drove Ilyas who retited to the 
fort of Ikdata, a village situated on islands, in the Braham- 

utra. The royalists followed him thither and invested 
the fort with full vigour. But the pathetic shrieks and 
wails of women moved the compassionate heart of Fituz, 
and he forthwith decided to abandon the fruits of a hard 
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earned victory and retreated, much against the advice of 


his imperial commandant Tatat Khan. 


e+e 


_. The second expedition to Bengal 1359-60.—The 
second expedition to Bengal was undertaken on the flimsy 
tetext of vindicating the tights of Zafat Khan, a Persian 
and the son-in-law of Mubarak Shah, who had established 
` hig independence in eastetn Bengal in 1338. Zafar Khan’s 
hopes of succeeding his father-in-law had been shattered 
“by the conquest of eastern Bengal by Iliyas in 1352. and 
had taken refuge at the court of Firuz. Zafar Khaa 
complained of high-handedness of Ilyas and begged the 
Sultan to intercede on his behalf. To gtant his request 
Fituz marched from Delhi in the spring of 1359, foun- 
ding on his way the city of Jaunpur on the Gomti. Bengal 
was now ruled by Sikandar Shah, the son of Ilyas who had 
died in 1857. Like his father, Sikandar retired to Ikdala. 
The fort was besieged, but the siege was no more success- 
ful than the first, and Sikandar obtained peace by agreeing 
to pay an annual tribute of 40 elephants, and to restore 
Sonargaon, the capital of eastern Bengal, to Zafat Khan. 
But the tribute was seldom, if ever, remitted to Delhi, and 
Zafar Khan preferred to remain at Delhi as Deputy 
minister of the Tughlaq Empire to the precarious tenure 
of a vassal throne at Sonargaon. On the other hand, we 
learn from partial historians, Firuz presented to Sikandar a 
jewelled crown worth 80,000 tangas and 5,000 Arab and 
Turkish horses, and recognised his royal title. 


| 
| 
| 


The subjugation of the Rai of Jajnagar (Puri) :— 
On his return from Bengal the Sultan retired to Jaunpur 
whereftom he marched against Puri, famous for the great © 
temple of Jagannath. The Rai of Jajnagat (Puri) fled into 
Telingana, and Firuz occupied his palace, desecrated the 
famous temple and is said to have sent the great idolto | 
Delhi, to be trodden underfoot by the faithful. Now the 
Rai negotiated the terms of peace and promised to fur- 
nish annually 20 elephants as tribute. On the returo 
match Firuz lost his way, and the army strayed through 
the jungles and hill country of Chota Nagpur for about 
§ months, while the Khan-i-Jahan Maqbul, the acting 
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regent, had considerable difficulty in dealing with the 
untest which broke out in Delhi. 

The conquest of Nagarkot (1360-61.)—The Raja of 
Nagarkot (Kangra) which had been conquered by Mobam- 
mad Tughlaq in 1337 having established himself as an 
independent ruler, and ventured to plunder some of the 
districts at the foot of the mountains, Firuz marched 
against him by way of Sithind. The sanctity of the temr- 
ple of Jwalamukhi in Nagarkot, an old and venerated 
shrine, was perhaps an additional reason which led the 
‘bigoted Sultan to undertake this expedition. The Sultan 
visited the temple, took possession of some of the books 
of the library which he caused to be translated into Persian 
and besieged the fortress of Nagarkot. After an exhaus. 
ting protracting siege of six months, Firuz offered pardon 
to the Raja, and generously allowed him to retain his state 
as a fief of Delhi. 


The conquest of Thatta (1362-63.)—The enforced 
retreat from Sindh after the death of Mohammad Tughlaq 
neat Thatta, and the insolence of its people rankled in the 
mind of Firuz ever since his accession to the throne. To 
avenge those wrongs the Sultan set out for Sindh with 
| an army of 90,000 cavalry, numerous infantry and 480 
f elephants, in 1362. Jam Mali, the ruler of Sindh, and his 
| nephew Babaniya defended the city of Thatta with great 
; courage and valour. The besiegers suffered from shortage 
1 of provisions and pestilence, which decimated the troops 
| and swept away threefourths of theirt horses. Thus having 
| been reduced to sore sttaits, Firuz retreated towards 
| Gujrat to enable his troops to recruit their strength and 

replace theirt horses. During the retreat the imperialists 
lost theit way in the Rann of Kutch, where there was no 
water and thirst was added to their sufferings from starva- 
tion. Once again no news of the army reached Delhi fox 
some months, and Magbul was obliged to publish a 
fictitious despatch from the field atmy to allay the excite- 
ment of the people. At length the army reached Gujrat 
where the Sultan strengthened it by spending two crores 
in obtaining the sinews of wat. Sindh was again attacked 
in the rainy season of 1363, and Jam Sahab was forced to 
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sue for peace, which was granted on his undertaking to pay 
annually 400,000 tangas as tribute. But for the time 
-being the Jam and his nephew were taken to Delhi as 
hostages. _ The sufferings of the army during its retreat 
‘into Gujrat had so affected Firuz that he swore never 
again to make wat, but for the suppression OF rebellion, 
The repression of a rising in Etawah in 1377 was another 
military operation in which Firuz was successful, and then 
in 1380 he began his terrible vengeance on Katehr. 

The last years of the reign. —The king was now 
seventyfive. In 1372 his faithtul minister Maqbul had 
died, and was succeeded in his office and his title by his 
son Juna Shah, and in 1374 the affectionate disposition of 
Firuz had received a severe blow from the death of his 
eldest and favourite son Fateh Khan. Clouded by sorrow, 
disturbed by the dissensions of parties and factions, and 
impaired by old age the Sultan was compelled to delegate 
his authority to his new minister, the son of Maqbul. But 
the regent abused his position and soon fell, to be followed 
ficst by the eldest surviving son Prince Mohammad, and 
thea by a grandson (Tughlaq Shah, the son of Fateh Khan) 
of the king. On Tughiaq, Firuz conterred the royal title; 
and not long afterwards he died in September 1388. 
During bis reign of 37 years he had improved the lot of 


his subjects, but he had irreparably weakened the power 


of the crown by his systematic decentralization of autho- 
rity. After Firuz came the deluge. 


Firuz’s policy and methods tesponsible for the 
disintegration of the Sultanate (1).—Firuz Tughlaq’s 
system had out grown its utility. The Hindu slaves, that 
were nominally converted to Islam, raised the standatd of 
revolt. This is borne out by the revolt of Narsingh, zamin- 
daz of Etawah and that of Bahadur Nahir. The new slaves 
that were neither extraordinarily faithful proved a curse 
to the empire, by adding to disorders and troubles besides 
being a great burden upon the State exchequer. For, 3 
separate department, with a highly. paid stafi, was main- 
tained for their propet management. 

(2) The revival of the institution of the Jagir system, 
was responsible for the rise of independent chicfships 
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after his death. For instance at Kara and Dalmau, Mardan 
Daulat became independent and in Gujrat and Bihar there 
set up Sikandar and Bir as independent rulers, 


\ (3) The Sultan had done nothing to recover the 
Deccan, and the shrivilled empire of Delhi was confined 
to the region north of the Vindhyas. 

(4) His mildness and clemency was responsible in 
removing awe and fear from the minds of the ruling class; 
and as Firuz was found incapable of asserting himself, 


ambitious chiefs and disloyal governors hoisted the flag of 
revolt and defied the authority to the central power. 


. (5) “The theocratic character of the State adversely 

affected its efficiency and the influence of the Mullahs and 

Muftis proved disastrous in the long run.” For the fee- 

lings of the Hindus were embittered by his religious 

intolerance and “they produced a reaction which proved 
| fatal to the interests of the Dynasty of which he was by 
| no means an unworthy representative.” 


Other causes of the downfall of the Tughlaq 
dynasty.—(6) “The Mohammadans accustomed to a life 

| of ease at the court, lost their old grit and manliness and 
| behaved like a disorderly raffle in the midst of a campaign, 
| a fact which accounts for the lack of generalship, discipline 
| and strategical acumen which are clearly reflected in Firuz’s 
l military policy.” In a word, the Muslims, deprived of 
| their old activities, had ceased to be good warriors. 


Hindus given no share in the administration.—(;) 
The Delhi Sultanate suffered because the Tughlaqs—nay 
the Pathan Sultans—, gave the subject races no share in 
the administration of the country and made no attempt to 
| found a nation-state. 


Fall of military strength.—(zi) The war-machine, 
organized by Balban and Alauddin Khilji,had growa 

| ineficient by the middle of the 14th centuty A. D., for 
the imperial armies had lost theit old discipline,and with 
it their moral as well as their reputation for invincibility. 
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Dynastic and racial differences.—(jii) The bonds of 
face, religion and territory were weak among the Moham- 
medans. The friction between the Turkish amirs and 
the Khiljis and that between the Turks, the Mongols (New | 
Muslims) and the Afghans, went far to sap the foundations 
of the Delhi sultanate. The disorders therefore increased 
and there began in the Deccan a revolutionary movement 
y for the expulsion of the Mohammedans, resulting in the 

establishment of the Vijayanagar empire. 

Weak successors of Firoz.—(iv) The successors of 
Firoz Tughlaq ceased to be adventurous and capable rulers 

and were sadly devoid of that culture and moral stamina, 
which alone could enable them to rule over a “highly 
civilized race with a religion different from their own.” 
With the fall of the sceptre into the hands of weak kings, 
quite incapable of keeping watch over the actions of their 
commanders and governors in distant provinces, and of — 
taking steps to stamp out any signs of disobedience, the 
governors, wielding almost the same authority as the kings 
themselves, became rebellious. It is therefore no wonder 
that the decline of the state set in. 

The empire grown unwieldy.—(y) The Pathan empire 
had grown bulky and unwieldy and reached its mature | 
age. Its decline therefore was unavoidable, unless the | 
disorders of the body politic were immediately removed, | 

1 
| 


Convulsions of Mohammad Tughlaq’s E RE 
The Tughlag empire suffered considerably in the reign o 
Mohammad Tughlaq from natural misfortunes and the | 
experiments of the Sultan. Indeed it had received a 

f staggering blow by the convulsions of his reign. Its | 
recuperation was not possible due to the weakness of +. 
Firoz Tughlaq. i 

Decline in the character of the Muslims.—(y;i) The | 
Mohammedans had long settled in India. “They like | 
many immigrants had lost the respect which the ruling l 
face must possess. Deprived of theit old activities they | 
had ceased to be good warriors and generals.” 


Timur’s invasion dealt a fatal blow. —(vrii) Lastly Í 
the Tughlaq empite, distracted by internal dissensions lost f 
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its coherence as a result of the invasion of Timur, which 
brought about the collapse of central rule from Delhi and 
led to the dissolution of the empire. 


Comparison and contrast of Mohammad with Firuz 
Tughlaq.—(i) Both of them had long reigns. While 
Monammad appeats to have obtained the throne by mur- 
dering his father, and secured it by slaughtering his cousin 
Baha-uddin, Firoz Tughlaq’s accession to the throne was 
bloodless. In fact, he assumed the reins of the empite 
only after great persuasion by the Tughlaq nobles and 
officers. 


Power.—(ii) Mohammad was greatly fond of power. 
He carried on the government personally till the last 
moment of his life, despite his infirmities and the ever- 
increasing political disturbances, whereas Firoz in his old 
age “delegated his authority to his minister, Khan-i-Jahan 
and to his son Mohammad successively ; and he would 
have retired for good, had his son been capable of main- 
taining orderly government.” 


Treatment of the Ulemas.—(jii) Mohammad Tughlaq 
was a harsh taskmaster, who without any regard for the 
sanctity of Ulemas exacted vatious duties from them in 
different quarters of the empire as well as in the court. 
But Firoz was fully in their grip and revered them very 
much. 


| Knowledge of Jurisprudence.—(iv) Both were Sunnis. 
i But while Tughlag, possessed of greater knowledge of 
jurisprudence and scriptures than Firoz, used to compete 
with the Ulemas and Mufties in their special vocation and 
would not follow them slavishly, Firoz, having little con- 
fidence in himself, “often allowed his bitter judgment to 
i be overruled by the learned doctors of the laws.” 


| Treatment of Hindus, Shias, etc.—(v) Before Moham- 

mad ‘lughlaq Hindus and Muslims, Shias and Sunnis, 

j Sufees and Sayeds, were all equal. But Firoz would not 

allow pnblic worship of idols and the painting of portraits. 

i On the other hand he imposed Jaziya and tried his level 
best to secure converts from the Hindus. 
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Character.—(vi) (a) Mohammad Tughlag is regarded as 
aman of principle and more religious than Firoz, who was 
“an enthusiastic big-game hunter and an epicure in the 
choice of wines. Some were yellow as safferon, some red 
as the rose, some were white, and the taste of all was like 
sweet milk.” Again while the former believed in the 
spirit of Islamic law and teachings, the latter adhered to 
the letter even at the expense of the spirit. 


(b) Mohammad Tughlag is styled as bloody, although 
she granted pardon to Ain-ul-Mulk, who had endangered 
his person and throne and restored him to office. Firoz 
put to death an aged and trusty vizier (Ahmad Ayaz) 
whose only crime was to try and preserve the throne for 
his master’s dynasty at a time, when he believed, Firoz 
Shah himself had perished.” 


(c) “Mohammad-bin-Tughlaq having realized the truth 
of the saying that ‘God helps those who help themseives, 
laboured hard in a time of famine to induce the peasantry 
to dig wells, and when he failed, encouraged and assisted 
the inhabitants of waterless districts to migrate ; yet he 
has been called a visionary. Firoz Shah Tughlaq wished 
to perpetuate his memory by the foundation of a city and 
selected a site where water was notoriously scarce, for he, 
according to Shams Siraj Aff, ‘was filled with hope that 
if he built a town for the benefit of the Mussalmans God 
would provide them water’ ”, 


(d) Not being of a cruel disposition, Firoz unlike 
Mohammad abolished mutilation and limited the number 
of capital punishments. Further in the domain of civil 
administration, public works and liberal measures and in 
the construction of buildings and monuments, Firoz out- | 
shone his predecessor. | 


Contribution to India.— (vii) “Both gave something | 
new to India’, and left to posterity certain golden princi- 
ples or practices, which the latter rulers might well imitate | 
or emulate. If Mohammad bin Tughalq madea beginning 
in India of credit currency, later adopted by the British | 
Government, and of administrative, social and agricultural | 
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zeforms, later claborated by the Mughals and the British 

i Yiroz Shah Tughlaq impressed the world by (1) hig 
practices of repairing the tombs, and monuments of his 
predecessors. This is, ina manner, being emulated today 

(2) His practice, ‘copied afterwards by the Mugha’l 

í emperors of having three courts of audience—the outer- 
most for the general public, the innermost for nobles and 
ministers of the state and the intermediate one for persona 
attendants and the better classes of the people? (3) His 
pioneer work in the Irrigation department. (4) His 
practice of rectuiting the army ‘from the sons and relz- 
tives of those of his soldiers who had to retire from age 
or infirmity, a system which largely obtains today.” 


Mistakes.—(viii) “Both Mohammad and Firoz com- 
mitted mistakes, which on and about the death of each, 
plunged India into Chaos. The process of disintegration, 


which had begun under Mohammad bin Tughlaq worked 
more rapidly after the death of Fitoz. : 


| Section IV. 


The Kingdom of Delhi after Firoz.—His son Tughlaq 
Shah (Ghiyas-ud-din Tughlaq IL) succeeded him to the 
throne. But the succession was 4 disputed one and power 
had fallen more and more into the hands of the nobles 
and officers of state. Mohammad, the younger son of 
Firoz. was ptéparing in the Sirmur hills to make a bid fot 
the throne; but before he could come to grips with 
Tughlaq Shah, the latter was put to death by his cousin 
Abu Bakr who now succeeded to throne and tried to 
restore order in the empire. But he too was driven by 
Mohammad who established himself in Delhi (31st Aug, 
1394) and boldly attempted to deal with the disorders of 
i the time. During his brief reign the Hindus of the Doab 
f (Koil, Kanauj and Etawah) and Bahadur Nahir, the chief 
f of Mewat rose in rebellion. Mohammad planned an in- 
i vasion against Mewat, but was feeble in health and died 
on January 30, 1394. He was succeeded by ‘his son 
i Humayun, who ascended the throne as Alauddin Sikandat 
Shah, but died within two months. Thus within six yeats 
i four kings, the grandsons and the youngest son of Firuz 
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followed one another on the throne of Delhi like transient 
and embarrassed phantoms. 


The throne now fell to the lot of prince Mahmud, the 
youngest son of Mohammad, who assumed the sceptre 
ander the title of Nasir-uddin Mahmud Tughlaq. The 
nd was throughout his 


or other of the nobles. 
In the 


Kingdom the puppet Mahmud Tughlaq hovered between 
factious nobles contending with each other to keep him 
under their influecce. One Saadat Khao prevailed for 
sometime, but the king deserted him’ and took refuge in 
Delhi with another noble Mukatrab Khan. ‘This enraged 
Saadat and he, therefore, proclaimed as king in Firozabad 
Nusrat Khan, the younger son of Fateh Khan, eldest son 
of Firuz. There were thus two kings in adjoining cities, 
each a pupet in the hands of a powerful noble. 


Section V. 


Taimur Invasion:—Thus the state of the country was: 
an open invitation to an invader, when Pic Mohammad, 
gtandson of Timur, the conqueror, led the advanced guard 
of Timur’s invasion across the Indus at the end of 1397. 
The fief holders of the north-west, dissipating their forces 
by fighting amongst themselves, offered little resistance, 
and in May 1398 Pir Mohammad captured Uchch and 
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occupied Multan. But even in face of the deadly peril 
the squabbles of the factious nobles continued in the 
kingdom which was now but a shred of its former self. 
One Mallu murdered Mukarrab Khan, gained possession 
of the person of Mahmud and drove Nusrat Shah as a- 
fugitive into the doab. 


Condition of India on the eve of Timurs invasion. 
—The Delhi Empire had almost dwindled to nothingness. 
Gujrat (capital Patan), Malwa (capital Mandu), Khandesh 
(capital Thalner), Jaunpur and Bengal (capital Gaur), were 
tuled by independent Afghan Sultans. Gondwana was 
under one Narsingh of Kherla who in 1398 and 1399 was. 
at war with the Bhamani kingdom and agreed to pay 
tribute. Sindh was in the sway of the Jam family of 
Sumera Rajputs who embraced Islam towards the end o 
the 14th century. Kathiawar, Cutch and Orissa enjoyed 
independence under Hindu chiefs. 


In the peninsula the Bahamani kingdom, then governed 
by the famous and mightly Firoz Shah Bahamani 1397— 
1422) was extending over a territory stretching from Bertat 
in the north to the Krishna river in the south. It touched. 
the then independent kingdom of Telingana oa the east. 
and included the ports of Goa, Chaul and Dabhol on the: 
west. South of the Krishna and Tungabhadra the Hindu: 
emperor of Vijayanagar Harihar II reigned supreme. 


Timur’s Campaign.—While India was thus divided: 
into many kingdoms, weakening each other by incessant 
war, Timur, the ruler of Samatkend who had mastered. 
the whole country between the Oxus and the Jaxattes and 
exercised his authority in Mughalistan, in Kipchak, lying. 
north of the Jaxattes and the rich lands in the Don and. 
Volga, turned to India in 1398. 


Causes of Timur’s invasions.—(1) For het weakness, - 
as a result of the disintegration of the Pathan empire 
served as a stimulus to him (2) His devouring ambition. 
for wealth and power and above all (3) his religious zeal 
to foot out heresy and secure converts to Islam.cons- ` 
tantly goaded him for the invasion of India. (4) The: 
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e was the conflict between Sarang Khan, 
the independent ruler of Multan and formerly one of 
Monammad Tughlaq’s guardians, and Pir Mohammad, 
Timur’s grandson and governor of Kabul, when asked to 
pay tribute by the latter, the former answered that “Tf 
Timur desired to take that kingdom with its rich revenue 
‘he must do it by force of arms.” At this Pir Mohammad 
immediately crossed the Indus and captured the fortress 
of Uchha and captured Multan after a long siege of 6 


months. But its subjugation then seemed difficult and so 
he wrote to Timur for instructions. 


immediate caus 


Route of Timur’s Campaign.—Immediately on recei- 
ving Pir Mohammad’s letter, Timur left Samarkand and 
marching via Hindukush and Kabul came up to Dinkot on 
the Indus. Next he proceeded to the Jhelum and there 
defeated the Delhi armyunder Shahabuddin. The Chenab 
was then crossed and the town of Talamba near Multan 
was plundered. Multan itself was then reduced and next 
Dibalpur and Bhatnair were subdued. From Bhatnait 
the invader reached Samana and Kaithal, which easily fell 
into his hands. Then he marched towards Delhi and gave 
a crushing defeat to Mahmud Tughlaq outside the city. 
The king fled to Gujrat and the city of Delhi, thus left 
mastetless and unprotected, was given over to plunder, 
murder and rapine for two days. After a fortnight’s halt 
at Delhi, the cruel invader left for Meerut which he seized 
from the Afghans. Then devastation was carried to 
Hardwas and the Siwalik hills; and the Raja of Jammu was 
defeated and imprisoned. At about the same time Sikander , 


Shah of Kashmir submitted to Timur and Shikha the || 


| 


chief of the Gakkars was attacked and killed. 


Placing the Punjab (Lahore, Multan and Dibalpur) 
under Khizr Khan, Timur left for Samarkand in 1399. 


Condition of Hindustan after Timur’s invasion.— 
Delhi, which “remained without 2 government and almost 
without inhabitants,” was contested between rival chiefs, 
Nusrat Shah and Iqbal Khan (Mallu). The latter succeed- 
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The rest of the empite was parcelled out into inde- 
pendent Gefs. Zafar Khan ruled over Gujrat and Khan- 
desh. The Punjab (Multan, Lahore, Dibalpur and Sindh) 
was under the control of Khizr Khan, as a governor of 
Timur, Mahoba and Kalpi were administered by Mahmud 8 
Khan, and Kanauj Oudh, Bihar, Jaunpur, Kara, Dulaman, 
Bahraich and Sandila were held by Khwaja Jahan, Malwa 
and Dhar were controlled by Dilawar Khan, Samana was 
under the rule of Ghalib Khan and Biana under that of 
Shams Khan. The whole of the Deccan and Bengal had 
long thrown off the yoke of Delhi. 


Effects of Timurs invasion.—Timur’s invasion 
plunged the country into the most fearful depths of dis- 
order and confusion, misery, desolation, famine and 
pestilence. There was a wholesale massacre of Hindu 
population in towns and villages along the invasion route 
by Timur, “perhaps the greatest artist destruction known 
in the savage annals of mankind” (H. A. L. Fisher, A 
History of Europe, 1935), there was also the wholesale 
destruction of stores of grain and standing crops. Conse- 
quently famine was rife, and thousands of putrifying 
-corpses polluted the air and water, and bred pestilence, 
‘Delhi was utterly ruined ; it looked like a city of the dead 
where “for two whole months not a bird moved wing.” 


The fanatical bloodshed and plunder together with 
famine and pestilence caused the suspension of agricultural 
industry and the dislocation of the entire social system. 


End of the Tughlaq dynasty.—The invasion also led 
to the abeyance of political authority capable of enforcing 
peace and order, which contributed to the growth of 
military cliques, harrying the land and harassing the people 

i for their own aggrandisement. The rightful king Mahmud, 
who had fled to Gujratas a result of his defeat against 
Timur outside Delhi was still a fugitive ; and Nusrat 
Shah emerging from his hiding place in the Doab re- 
covered possession of Delhi in 1399. But he was expelled 
by Mallu (Iqbal Khan) who then forced the turbulent 
Hindus of Etawah to submit and pay tribute. Next he 
persuaded Mahmud Shah who was living in Malwa with 
In Public Domain. UP State Museum, Hazratganj. Lucknow 
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i Zhan to return and resume the sovereign powers, 
oe De ieee the real ruler of the kingdom was Mallu, 
In November 1405 he was killed in action against Khize 
Khan, known as the Sayed, whom Timut had made his 
viceroy over the Punjab and Upper Sindh. As tegards 
Mahmud he lived until February 1413, while the Govern- 
ment was carried on by a group of nobles headed by 
Daulat Khan Lodi. By the death of Mahmud whose 
kingdom had shrunk to the confines of Rohtak, Sambhal 
and the Doab, the Tughlaq dynasty came to an end. After 
him the local officers transferred their allegiance to Daulat 


Khan, but in March 1414 Khizr Khan opened the siege of 
Delhi, seized.the capital after 4 months and set up Saiyyad. 


rule nominally at the outset as Timut’s viceroy. 


CHAPTER X. 


The History of the Hindu Principalities which 
flourished in Northern India from 
1206 to 1526. 


Almost all the important states of Northern India were 
in the possession of the Rajputs, when Mohammad Ghori 
began to extend his conquests over the fairest parts of 
Hindustan. Most of them fell before the Muslim con- 
queror, and only “the remains of Rajput independence- 
were preserved on the table-land inthe centre of Hindus 
tan, and the sandy tract stretching west from it to the 
Indus” (Elphinstone: History of British India 5th edi- 
tion, p. 479). 


Jodhpur and Bikaner.—The noblest families of the . 


Rajputs of the Doab having been decimated in their strug- 
gle for independence with the Muslims, their scattered. 
remnants retired into the recesses of the Arvalli mountains 
of into the desert region now known as Rajputana. Jai 
Chandra’s grandson established himself in Marwar and 


there he founded the state of Jodhpur. A member of the : 


younger branch of his family fouaded the state of Bikaner 


in the 15th century A. D., by occupying an additional . 


portion of the desert region. 
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The state of Jodhpur was free from the intervention 
of the Sultans of Delhi and it was Sher Shah who led an 
expedition against Maldeva. This great Rajah had raised 
the state to the highest water-mark of its glory by annex- 
ing Bikaner and making encroachments on Jaisalmete, 
Mewar and Amber. 

Jaisalmer.—The town of Jaisalmere was founded by 
the Bhatli Rajputs, towatds the west of the Indus and 
almost within striking distance of the Indus, in 1156. They 
continued to rule, undisturbed by any Muslman aggtession 
till the time of Alauddin Khilji, who despatched a success- 
ful military campaign against the Bhatli City. “There 
was a huge holoclaust of the women in the beleagured 
fort after which the Rajputs fell desperately fighting to the 
last.” But soon afterwards Alauddin himself raised a 
young Bhatli prince to the throne of his fathers at Jaisal- 
mere ; and ‘“‘ever since that day the standatd of the Bhatlis 
has continued to fly over the battlements” of the city. 


Jaipur.—The state of Jaipur, otherwise known as the 

Amber state, was founded in the 12th century A. D: by 

the Kachchwaha Rajputs of Gawalior and Natwat, who 

made Amber as their capital. The State then owed alle- 
giance to the Chauhan rulers of Delhi, and one of its ruler, 

Dulha Rao, the husband of the sister of Prithvi Raj, died 

| along with the Chauhan rajah fighting against Mohammad 
l Guai in the historic battle field of Tarain The next 
i sulet of some importance was Udai Katan who flourished 
| in the 14th centuty A. D. It was not eatliet than Akbat’s 
é advent to power that the Amber State (then under Rajah 
Ab. Behari Mal) recognized the supremacy of the Muslims by 
E paying homage to the Moghul Emperor, and giving his 
daughter in marriage to him. His successors Bhagwan 

Das and Raja Man Singh served the Moghul empite 
through thick and thin. Jai Singh I also known as the 

Mirza Raja, rendered valuable services to Alamgir (Aurang- 

zeb). Jai Singh II built the new capital of Jaiput, and 
erected observatories at Jaipur, Delhi, Ujjain and other 
places. After many vicissitudes the state has aow emetged 

i again into prominence and prosperity and is: now regarded 


d . elt . 
as one of the most important states of British India. 
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Kotah and Bundi.—The Hata Rajputs, a sect of the 
great Chauhan clan, settled in the territories of Kotah and 
Bundi, in the 14th century A. D. They owed allegiance 
to the state of Mewar, In the 16th century A. D., they 
rose into prominence by the capture of the fortress of 
Ranthambhor from its Afghan governor. 


Mewar.—Mewat was the leading Rajput State, Its 
Rana now belongs to the Sisodia clan, the origin of which 
is historically traced to Bapa Rawal, who freely mingled 
with the Bhtl tribes, disciplined them into good fighters, 
and with their help repulsed an Arab invasion of Mewar 
(730 A. D.). Soon he usurped the throne of Chittore and 
started the famous Sisodia line of Chittore in Mewar. 
For a long time the successors of Bapa played no impor- 
tant part in the history of Chittore. Only Samara Sinha is 
known to us as having matried the sister of Prithvi Raj 
and as having died along with him in his battle against 
Mohammad Ghori at Tarain. 


Ghittore enjoyed complete immunity from Muslim. 
invasion till its sack by Alauddin at the close of the 13th 
century. Its ruler was thea a minor—a boy king. His 
guardian and protector was valorous Bhim Singh, the hus- 
band of far-famed Padmini. Alauddin’s attack on Chittore 
was actuated by a desire to seize the beautifu! Padmini. 
The fortress after three prolonged sieges fell into his 
hands in 1303. but the queen and other women had already 
perished themselves in flames to save their honour. 
Chittore was subsequently recovered by Prince Hamir, a 
scion of the Sisodia line. The kingdom of Mewar was 
brought to its zenith by Rana Kumbh. Under him Chittore 
became a more magnificent city than before and there 
were erected a number of fortresses for the protection of 
the kingdom—the most prominent being that of Kum- 
bhalmer. The Maharana defeated the combined forces of 
the Sultans of Malwa (Mohammad Khilji) and Gujrat, even 
captured the former : and as a permanent. memorial of his j 
victory he raised a gigantic and splendid tower of victory, i 
known as Jaya Sthamba, “which still dominates the ancient Í 
capital of Mewar, ‘a ringlet on the brow of Chittore’.” i 
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But the great ruler of the Sisodia line was Rana Sanga, 
the heto of the 16 battles against the Muslims. Even the 
Lodi Sultaas of Delhi and the rulers of Malwa were defea- 
ted. With Babar, he came face to face at Kanwaha in 
1527, but was defeated and died withiu a few months of. 
his defeat. 


After the death of Rana Sanga, Mewar was thrown into 
astace of confusion and this provided an opportunity to 
Bahadur Shah of Gujrat to storm Chittore.in 1534. Inthe 
days of Akbar, Chittore again rose to power under 
Maharana Pratap, who gallaatly defied the power of the 
Moghul Emperor and never submitted to him. But the 
state was forced to acknowledge the Moghul supremacy 
under Jahangir and it remained nominally servient to 
Moghul empire until the reign of Aurangzeb. 


But it is to be remembered that the Sisodias of Mewar 
never permitted the putity of their blood to be stained by 
mattimonial alliances with the Moghul emperor. 


S 
i 


Minor Rajput states.— There were also several small 
states like Amarkot, the birth place of Akbar, and Sirohi 
and Jhalawat, whose rulers nestled themselves under the 
Aravalli mountains. In Bundelkhand, the principalities of 

Chanderi, Panna, Orchcha and others had to face the 

| repeated attacks of the Muslims and continue their exis- 
tence generally as tributary to them, Only Chanderi rose 

to some power under Medini Rai, who had usurped the 

f government of Malwa and lived under the protection of 
Rana Sanga. But Chanderi fell in 1528 before Babar, 
although the Rajputs in the fortress offered a most des- 

erate reistance and perished toa man for its iadependence. 

“vf, 


Kingdom of Orissa.—Besides these Rajput states, 
i there also flourished the Hindu kingdom of Orissa exten- 
l>- ding over the whole territory between-the Ganges and 
r the Godaveri. Its rulers were of the Ganga dynasty. 
Ananta Varman Chola Ganga Deva, the first and the most 
famous of the line, ruled for 71 years from 1076-1147 
A.D., Yo his credit goes the construction of the cele- 
brated temple of Jagannath Puri. The kingdom was first 
attacked by the Muslims in 1205 A- D., under Bakhtiyar 
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Khilji of Bengal but the invasion came to naught. Durin 
-the first quarter of the 16th century, there arose some 
uartel with the famous Krishna Raya Deva of Vijayanagar, 
who defeated the armies of Orissa, captured Udaigiri, and 
forced the king to come to terms. The kingdom fell into 
Muslim hands in 1568, as a result of its raid by Kalapahar, 
the general of the Bengal Sultan, Sulaiman Shah. 


Such is, in short, the brief survey of the history of 
-important Hindu principalities that flourished in northern 
India from 1206 to 1526. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Relations of the Province of Bengal with the 
Rulers of Delhi from the conquest of Bengal 
by the Mussalmans to the break up 
of the Tughlaq empire. 


Relations with Qutubuddin,—Bengal was first brought 
‘under the Muslim sway in 1200 A. D., by Mohammad 
Bakhtiyar Khilji, who made Lakhnauti (Gaur) his capital, 
and introduced the elements of Muslim administration in 
the province. He professed true allegiance to Mohammad 
Ghoriand Qutubuddin by getting the Khutba read and 
coins struck in the name of the former, and sending a 
large portion of the enormous booty, seized at Nadia, the 
Hindu capital of Bengal, to the latter. ee ukel d 


But shortly after his death in 1206, his deputy, 
Mohammad Sheran Khilji, declared himself independent of , 
the Delhi Sultanate. This burnt Qutubuddin with rage, 45 
and he at once despatched a strong force to punish the the: 
tebel. Mohammad Sheran Khilji was slain and Bengal ~% 
was again placed under the hegimony of Delhi. Mg i 

He 


Relations with Altamash.—Ghyasuddin, who assumed 

the reigns of the government of Bengal in 1212 A. D., 

offended Altamash by his neglect to send presents to him, 

The infuriated Sultan personally marched against Bengal, 

but was pacified by Ghyasuddin, who agreed to have the 
Khutba read in his name and to pay regulatly annual | 
tribute to him. Butin1526 A. D., Ghyasuddin challenged | 
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he authority of Altamash by driving the royal troops out 
of Bihar and bringing the whole of the province under 
his independent control. At this open disregard of the 
Imperial authority, the Slave Sultan Altamash sent his 
second son Nasiruddin to Bengal, where he killed the 
+ebel, and began to rule from Lakhnauti, as governor of 
Bengal and Bihar. 


Upon the death of Nasiruddin in 1230 A. D., Bengal 
was plunged in chaos and confusion. This necessitated 
the second march of Altamash to the province. He defea- 
ted all the rebellious claimants to the throne and appointed 
Malik Alauddin to the government which he held until his 
death for four years. 


Relations with Razia and her successors.—The 
governorship of Bengal having fallen vacant in 1237, 
Sultana Razia placed Toghan Khan at the head of Bengal 
and Bihar. He wasa bold and an ambitious ruler, who 
extended his dominions by annexing Kara after the death 
of the Sultana. Next when he aimed at the subjugation 
of Orissa, the Orissans fell uponhim. At this juncture 
there came for his succour the Delhi army under the 
command of Timur Khan, who, now the saviour of 
Bengal, claimed its governorship for himself and forcibly 
‘snatched it from the hands of Toghan Khan in 1244 
A. D. 

Relation with Balban.—It was in 1253 that Toghan 
Khan’s grandson, Malik Ozbek, threw off his allegiance 
‘to the court of Delhi, assumed the title of Moghisuddin 
and became independent. Bengal since remained free 
from the control of the Delhi sultanate until 1265 A. D., 
Zhen on the accession of Balban, Tatar Khan acknowled- 
i ged his patamountcy and remained a faithful vassal until 
E his death in 1277. 


“Bengal under the members of the House .of 
Balban.—He was succeeded by Tughril Khan, who felt 
upon the Raja of Tipperah, completely crushed him and 
‘@etutned laden with enormous booty (1279 A: D.). His 
next move was to declare himself independent anc 
Assume the sovereign authority as Sultan Moghisuddin, 
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But Balban pursued him to Jajnagat and Sonatgaor, 
in east Bengal) and relentlessly destroyed him in 1282; 
‘he next five governors were members of the house of 
Balbhan, the first of these being his second son Bughra, 
Khan who «preferred obscure independence in Bengat 
co a laborious struggle for the Delhi throne, his right 
by inheritance.” Their rule lasted till 1331. 

Ghyasuddin Tughlaq reasserted the supremacy of 
the sultanate over Bengal.—Sometime after the death of 
the second son of Bughra Khan i0 1322 A. D., there 
‘broke out civil war in Bengal, and, according to Ibn, 
Batuta, the aid of Delhi was implored: by the contesting 
parties, to take possession of the throne. Thereupon the 
Emperor, Ghyasuddin Tugalaq marched to Bengal, restore 
ad order and peace there and secuted a teassertion of 
Delhi authority over the province, by confirming Nasir- 
addin as the ruler of Lakhnauti and entrusting Bairam. 
Khan with the zule of Sonargaon (Badauni). Thus 
was Bengal divided within its own borders. This 
division existed till 1352 A. D. About 1338 A, D., 
when the empire of Delhi was convulsed with. rebel- - 
lions, Fakhruddin, the armout-bearet of Bairam Khan, 
seized upon the government of Sonargaon, soon after 
the deajh of his master, and declared himself indepen: 
gent under the title of Fakhruddin Mubarak Shah. 
Shortly after he murdered Qadat Khan, the governot 
of Lakhnauti., Thus for the time the whole of 
Bengal Jay prostrate at his feet. But within two years g 
he was defeated and even killed by an-offices of the 
government of Lakhnauti, who himself claimed to bẹ 
king. He too. was assassinated by -his foster-broth amy 
Haji Ilyas. who founded the Bhengta dynasty of Bengal, | 
which ruled the province till 1406. a Tek 
- Independence of Bengal in the time of Firoz.— | 
Haji, Ilyas reunited Sonargaon with Lakhnauti in 1352, — 
founded a new capital at Pandua, a little to the north of 
Lakhnauti. Both Iylas and his son and successor, ‘Sikandat | 
successfully resisted the abortive attempts of Firoz Shalt | 


Tughlag to recover Bengal, «The Ikdala fortress (north | 
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invincible and the independence of Bengal was confirmed 
(1359—60). . 


CHAPTER XII : i 


The History of the Shargi Kingdom 
of Jaunpore 


Founded in 1394 by Malik Sarwar.—The province 
of Jaunpore stretching along the Ganges from Kanauj 
to Tirhut and Bihat became independent of the Delhi 
Sultans under Malik Sarwar, a powerful eunuch noble in 
1394 A. D.. He was followed by Mubarak Shah Sharqi in 
1399 A. D. He had the “Khutba” read and the coins struck 
in his own name. All this provoked Mallu Iqbal, the 
dictator of Delhi, who marched against Jaunpore, but 
failed to subjugate it. 

Ibrahim (140i—40).—His son, Ibrahim, was a great 
king who anuexed Sambhal and Bulandshahr and even 
threatened Delhi (1407). Also he went to wat for the 
annexation of Kalpi and made abortive attempts to capture 
Biana, south west of Agra (1427 A. D.). His reign is 
famous (a) fot the general prosperity of the country; (b) | 
the construction of beautiful buildings, e.g, the ‘Atala 
Devi mosque; and (iz) the presence of distinguished men 
of learning at his capital, e.g, Malik-ul-Ulama. K 

Mahmud (1440—58).—Next Mahmud came to- the 
throne. He continued the wat against Malwa and made 
two unsuccessful attempts to seize Delhi about 1452 and 
1454 A. D. : 
= Mohammad (1458—59).—Mahmud was succeeded by 
“his son Mohammad, a violent and capricious tyrant as 
| much as his own kinsmen and nobles rose against him 
; and slew him. 

Í Hussain (1459—76).—Lastly Husain, who was raised 


ae 


| 

t tothe throne by the nobles aftet the murder of Moham- 
z | mad, turned out to be a rematkable rulet. He led a . 
; | pluadering expedition to Orissa, attacked Gwalior and 
b then undertook the conquest of Delhi. But he was. 
: à | defeated by Bahlol Lodi~in’ three pitched battles. | The 


i 
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latter then took Jaunpore in 1476 A. D. Hussain fled into 
Bihar and died in exile. 

Husain Shah was a fore-runnet of Akbar in that 
he made efforts to reconcile the Hindu-Muslim diffe- 
tences, and unite the Muslims and Hindus by, originingat 
a common religious cult and by using in divine worship 
a common name for the Diety compounded of a Sanskrit 
word s/y and an Arabic word Pir. As a great patron of 

d art like Akbar, he encouraged the study of 


Xx learning an 
j Sanskrit; and by his orders Bhagvat and Mahabharata 


Etir peara a 


were translated from Sanskrit into Bengali. 

The Sharqi kingdom, although it lasted only about 
80 years, attained a high degree of prosperity. The 
architecture, the buildings, of which the mosques only 
have remained “shows a pleasing combination of strength 
and refinement, and of the Hindu and Muslim ideas of art.” 
Vidyapti has spoken of the city of Jaunpur in very high 
terms. Due to its prosperity, wealth and culture, Jaunpur 
has earned the title of “the Shiraz of the East.” 


CHAPTER XIII 


Brief History of Gujrat under Muslim rule 
until the Moghul conquest 


Sultanate Muzaffat Shah.— Gujrat, one of the richest 
and most fertile provinces of India, was invaded by the 
Muslims first under Mahmud of Ghazni in 1025—27. There 
were also several subsequent incursions into it. But owing 
to its inaccessible position, it was aot until 1197 that 
it was conquered and permanently annexed to the Delhi 
sultanate. Its governors remained more or less in 
subjection to Delhi until the end of the fourteenth 
century, when owing to the weakness of the central 
Muslim authority, Zafar Khan, the governor of Gujrat, - 
assumed independence under the title of Muzaffar Shah. 
Next he enlarged his dominions considerably and carried 
onalong but successful warfare with Malwa and the | 
neighbouring Rajput chiefs. His authority was thus | 
extended to .Diu and Jhalawar and for a time in 1407 he 


was in possession even of Malwa. | 
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Ahmad Shah.—In 1411 the sceptre passed to his 

grandson Ahmad Shah, the real founder of Gujrat’s 
reatness. His reign lasted for about 33 yeats during 
which he erected many of the fine buildings for which 
Ahmadabad is still celebrated. To repeat the exploits of 
his father, he invaded Malwa thrice, and penetrating a 
far as Satangpur, subjugated the surrounding states of 
Idat and Jhalor, and Kathiawat to the south. Also he 
waged two wars with Khandesh and one with the Bahmani 
king of Gulbharga. Although a bigoted Muslim, he 
dispensed even and impartial justice and governed his 
territories well. 

Mohammad Shah Bigarat (1458—1511 (A. D.) —The 
next important Sultan of Gujrat was Mohammad 
Shah Bigarat, a grandson of Ahmad Shah. He was the 
most powerful ruler of the Dynasty. He overran Cutch 
and matched to the Indus, where he defeated the Baloch; 
he also reduced two of the strongest Rajput hill-fortresses 
f of Champanit and Girnar (Junagath). At home he 

severely dealt with the malcontents and elements of 
disorder and confusion, while abroad he invaded Khan- 
desh and penerated jas far as Asirgath. At another time 
he forced the Sultan of Ahmadnagar to raise the siege of 
Daultabad. 
It was during his reign that the Portuguese made theit 
first appearance in India. To expel these unwelcome 
| intruders, Mohammad Shah allied himself with the 
| Mamluk Sultans of Egypt against the Portuguese whom 
| their combined fleet defeated in a naval action off Chaul 
(1507). But in 1509 the Musalman fleet was annihilated 
in a great battle off Diu in Kathiawar by the Portuguese. 
„This gave them an undisputed command over the whole 
trade of the coast. 


F Mohammad Shak died in 1511 A. D., and he is said 
j to be “the original of Samuel Butler’s Prince” whose 
daily food is asp, and basilisk and toad. According’ 
to Mirat-i-Sikandari he was the best of all the kings ‘of 
Gujrat, “famous for abounding justice and generosity, 
for success in religious wat and for the diffusion of 
the laws of Islam and of Musalmans; for soundness 
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‘of judgment, alike in boyhood, _ in manhood and in 
‘old age ; for power, for valour and for victory. 


Muzaffar Shah IL (1511—26 A. D).—Bigarat was 
succeeded by his son Muzaffar Shah II. His reign was 
remarkable for an attempt to protect Malwa against the 
overwhelming power of Sangram Singh, the Rana of 
Mewar, who even threatened an invasioa of Gujrat. 


Bahadur Shah.—After two short and inglorious 
feigns came Bahadur Shah, who inherited the warlike 
dispositions and ability of his line. First by interfering 
in the politics of the Deccan, he asserted his authority 
over Khandesh and Berar. His other two achievements 
wete his victory over Mahmud II of Malwa and the storm- 
ing of Chittore. Malwa he annexed to Gujrat in 
1531 A. D. In his absence Diu had undergone an 
attack from the Portuguese, but its garrison success- 
fully repulsed them. Next he came into conflict with 
the Emperor Humayun. Bahadur had offended him by 
espousing the cause of the dispossessed Lodi princes 
and furnishing them with means to attack the Moghuls, 
This was intolerable and Humayun marched against 
Bahadur, when he lay encamped at Chittore, forced 
‘him to retire to Mandasor (in Malwa). Next he drove 
him back into Mandu, and thence to Champanir, to 
Bombay and finally to Diu. But fortunutely for Bahabur 
Shah Humayun had to leave Gujrat for Bengal to take 
measures for putting down the rebellion of Sher Shah. 
His kold in Gujrat being thus loosened, Bahadur Shah 
quickly recovered his power and drove away the Moghul 
‘officers. Very shortly afterwards he quarrelled with the * 
Portuguese for the encroachments on Diu, and was killed ; 
by them in an affray in the harbour of Diu (1537). oe 
After his death, there reigned four kings ovef 
-Gujrat amid a scene of civil war, confusion and tumult, 
.which came to an end in 1572 A. D., when Akbat 
conquered it from its last Sultan Muzaffar Shah III in 
1573 A. D. ae 
Architecture of Gujrat.— “Gujrat is famous for. its 
‘excellence of architecture: and wood-carving. At the 
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end, of the , 16th ,centuty Ahmadabad was looked upos 
as the finest city. in the world, its buildings being unsur- 
assed fot elegance, grace and profuse decoration. 
‘architecture is still a living art in Gujrat. 


CHAPTER XIV 


‘The problem of North West frontier defence as 
faced by the Turkish Sultans of Delhi 


Danger of Changez Khan’s Invasion.— The outstand- 
ing feature of the reigns of Turkish Sultans of Delhi 
was the constant fear of Mongol invasion from the 
north west which occurred in almost every reign until 
the end of the 14th century. During the reign of 
Altamash, Changez Khan, the Mongol, conquered North 
China and the whole of Central Asia, passed on to 
southern Russia and defeated Jalaluddin, the Sultan of 
Khwatizm (Central Asia) on the west bank of the Indus. 
The ‘latter retreated into the Punjab. But Altamash, 
aware of the approaching danger, advanced to protect 
Lahore, and resisted the attempt of Jalaluddin to set up 
a kingdom in India by cuttly refusing him any shelter. 
‘Thus India was saved from the scourge of the invasions 
of the fierce Mongols who were closely pursuing the 
fugitive Sultan of Khwatizm. But nevertheless this 
erruption of the Mongols greatly distutbed the peace of 
the Sultanate of Delhi. ` 

The effects of Mongol invasions.—(1) As the news of 
Changez Khan’s invasion spread there arose rebellions in 
> Sindh.and Begal. f ¥2 
> = (2) and they would have spread to all parts of the , 
=. Muslim Sultanate, had Altamash not undertaken a series 
| of successful campaigns to quell them. Soon aftes 
: he had been telieved from the anxiety of Changes 
Khan’s invasion, the Sultan invaded Rajputana an 
conquered the fortresses of Ranthambhor, Gwalior and 
Ujjain. ree ees ee 
(3) The fear of. the Mongol raids rendered the Delhi 
Sultans “vigilant and watchful. ‘They either personally i 
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or through their highly qualified ministers, tried rather 
to consolidate than to enlarge their kingdoms. Balba 
the great statesman and warlike minister of Nasiruddin, 
repelled the attack of the Mongols on Siadk in 1245, 
According to Farishta, “in 1250 A. D., Sher Khan, the 
nephew of Balban and the viceroy of Lahore and Multan 
drove the Mongols out of Ghazani and annexed it once 
more to the kingdom of Delhi?’ Towards the end of 
1257 A. D., the Mongol invaders again crossed the Indus 
but retired at the approach of the army of the Delhi 
Sultan. It may be mentioned in this connection that 
during the reign of Nasiruddin, there arrived at Delhi 
an embassy from Halaku, grandson of Changez Khan, 
king of Persia) He was accorded by Balban, the vizier, 
an enthusiastic reception and conducted in state to the 
court, 


(4) As a result of the constantly threatening danget 
of the Mongol raids, Balban entrusted the country to his 
own sons, Prince Muhammad and Bughra Khan, and 
fortified the provinces of Multan and Samana against. 
the barbarian hordes, that were driven back by Prince 
Mohammad as often as they came. But he died in battle 
against Samar, the Mongol leader in 1285 A.D. His 
death was an unbearable shock to the aged Sultan and 
hastened him to the grave. 


‘Mongol raids in the reign of Balban.—(5) The fear 
of the Mongols also arrested the progress of Balban. 
southwards. He would not attempt the conquest of any 
distant country, lest the Mongols should fall on his 
kingdom unawares. “For this cause,’ Lane Poole writes. 
“he organised and disciplined his army to the highest 


point of efficiency ; for this he made away with disaffected. © . 


or jeallous chiefs and steadily refused to entrust authority 
to Hindus; for this he stayed near his capital and would. 
not be tempted into distant campaigns.” 


Mongol ivasion in the reign of Jalaluddin Khilji.— 
a the third year of the teign of Jalaluddin there was 
a Mongol invasion under a grandson of Halaku Khan,. 
but he was defeated, and instead of being harassed, was- 
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allowed to retire peacefully. Many of his followers wete 

allowed to settle in Delhi. They embraced Islam and 

were employed in the atmy by the Sultan. They were 

as such called Amiran-i-Sadah (centurious) of commanders 

of ahundred. They were given estates in different parts 

i of the kingdom. But they were always a centre of 
intrigue and disaffection. Some of them, the more 
impetuous among them, conspired to assassinate Alauddin, 
who had taken drastic measures against them. In the 
reign of Mohammad Tughlag, the centurions, the 
old malcontents, rebelled in almost every province. 
Their rebellion defied Sultan, who expired on the 
banks of the Indus (1351) in an attempt to subdue 
them. 


The New Muslims troubled Mohammad Tuglaq.— 
The Mongol invasions were renewed under 
Alauddin Khilji, but they were completely defeated and 
touted through brave and valorous generals like Alaf 
Khan, Zafar Khan and Thughlag Ghazi Beg, by virtue - 
of the large and efficient Imperial Atmy. Thus the 
Mongols were thoroughly frightened into quiet and they 
never appeared again for a long time. As regards 
Alauddin, he revived the frontier policy of Balban. 6 


(6) He fortified all the frontier outposts, especially 

those of Dibalpur and Samana, kept there a large part of 

his army ever ready for action, under able and tried gene- 
rals, and successfully undertook effective military reforms. 


(7) The huge atmy which the Khilji Sultan raised 

and maintained on a permanent footing at a small rate of 
payment without unduly saddling the budget of the state, 
" necessitated the regulation of prices of all the necessaries 
B= cof life. A tarif list containing the prices of all articles. 
|.” fixed by Imperial Enactment was accordingly issued. 
| Next the extinction of “Monglophobia” gave the 
Sultan 2 respite and he was free to undertake the conquest 
of the Deccan in right earnest. According to: Barani, . - 
there was felt everywhere perfect security and agticulture 
began to be carried on in peace by the raiyats in- 
territories, most exposed to the inroads of the Mongols. 
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_ (8) As a-result of the standing threat of the Mongo} 
saids, Delhi was strongly fortified by the early Sultans 
of Delhi. Even Alauddin’s camp at Siri was fortified 


as a defence against the Mongol aggressions ; and for this- 


purpose, Ghyasuddin Tughlaq again constructed the city 
and citadel of Tughlakabad, because he regatded the 
widely extended position of the three cittes as not capable 
.of strong defence. 

(9) The same seems to have been the cause, of the 
‘construction of Jahanpanah, the imperial city of 
Mohammad-bin-Tughlag. It was founded with a view 
to serve as a protective bulwark against the Mongols by 
joining New Delhi (Siri) with old Delhi (Indra prastha). 

(10) It was also the constant danget of the Mongol 
invasions, that the Delhi Sultans had mainly to concentrate 
their forces on the north-west frontier, and that they 
could not possibly send their best fighting men to the 
Deccan, which even when conquered, could not be made 
an integral part of the Delhi empire. But it had to be 
left to the care of the native chiefs, who seized the first 
opportunity on every wat or revolution in the north to 
shake off the yoke of the Delhi Sultanate. These difficul- 
ties, Mohammad bin Tughlaq sought to remove first by 
buying off the Mongols to secure peace on the frontier. 


(11) And scondly by effecting a change of his capital 
from Delhi to Daulatabad to take the Deccan under his 
personal charge as also to be out of teach of the Mongols 
in case they would reappear. 


Invasion of Timur.—On the eve of Timut’s inva- 
sion, the throne of Delhi was occupied by Mohammad 
Tughlaq II, a minor anda weak and incompetent ruler, 
destined to be the last of his line. There prevailed in 
the capital itself a number of factions and it was torn by 
discords, when “the empire was convulsed’ with the 
invasion of Timur, the Mongol conqueror, another 
gteat scourge of the world like Changez Khan. His 
invasion consisted the capture of towns and villages, 
accompanied .by the destruction of the houses „and 
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Jeft anarchy, pestilence and famine behind it. For two i 
months Delhi was without any form of government. 


(12) In the words of a historian “everywhere the 
social fabric had been thrown out of geat; and the 
insolence of military adventurers became marked.” It 
hastened the collapse of the Tughlaq empire and the 
tise of many independent provinces. 

(13) The only advantage which India gained from 
the devastation of the Mongols in Central Asia, was that 
many Central Asian chiefs, princes and scholats sought 
refuge in India. «The close association of the Indian 
Musalmans with them proved a great stimulant. Whilst 
the chiefs and princes imparted strength to Muslim tule 
in India, the scholats carried on the traditions that had 
made Muslim learning so famous in the west. They 
worked in the Mohammadan Magtabs and Madarsas 
(schools) and imparted education. This promoted Moh- 
ammadan learning and made it popular. 


[N. B.—Points dealing with the effects of Mongol 
raids have been numbered. As will appear, there are in 
all 12 such points. | 


CHAPTER XV 


The Fifteenth Century was a period of “Unrelieved 
_ Gloom” in Indian History. 


Period of decay and disintegration.—(i) It was a 
‘period of decay and disintegration. In its early years 
it witnessed the break-up of the centralized monatchy of 
the Tughlags and the rise of many independent ptinci- 
“palities. The Sayeed and the Lodi Dynasties that wielded 
the sceptre in Delhi from 1414-1526. A. D., were too 
weak to bring even the whole of northern India, to say 
nothing of the Deccan and the south, under their full 
“sway. 

Period of confusion.—(ii) It was also a petiod of 
chaos and confusion. There were elements of disorder 
in the country. In Delhi permanent peace could not be 
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_ The executive was weak and powerful inde. 
pera: parties were engaged in civil wat (1398—1414), 
Iqbal, the dictator of Delhi, pretending to espouse the 
cause of the legal heir Mahmud, attacked Khajah Jahan 
of Jaunpore, but failed. The wat continued between 

and provincial governots-Mallu Khan, 


ious nobles 
Si Khizt Khan of the Punjab, and Daulat Khan 
Lodi—with no important result. The last named Afghan 
noble was able to seize the throne of Deli on 
the death of Mahmud in 1412 A. D., but in about 1416 
it was snatched from him by Sayeed Khizr Khan, the 
governor of the Punjab. 


The Sayeed rule confined to Delhi and Badaun,— 
(iii) But the authority of Khizr Khan who affected to. 
govern in the name of Timur, who limited to Delhi and 
Badaun. His Dynasty (the Sayeed Dynasty) came to. 
an end in 1451, when the last of the Sayeed Sultan 
retired to Budaun, making over Delhi with all the 
parapharnalia of sovereignty to Bahlol Lodi. 


(iv) With the advent of the Lodies, the Sultanate 
received an addition of power and influence. Jaunpore 


and Bihar on the east and the Punjab on the north. 


west were annexed. But with all this, there reigned 
no peace, the country having been broken up with 
rebellions, civil wars and internecine strife. 


(v) The fifteenth century, a period of interregnum 
between the Pathan empire of the 14th century and the 
Mongol empire of the 16th century, witnessed the 
absence of strong and powerful empire in India. As 


for the Islamic empire of Delhi, it was reduced to 2- 


mere shadow of the former glory and power. Rush- 
brook William has rightly observed that during the 


fifteenth century “there was no history of India; for 
India, hardly more than a geographical expression, had. 


become a mass of separate states.” 
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CHAPTER XVI 
The History of the Bahamani Kingdom 


Founded by Hasan Gangu Bahamani (1347 A. D.) 
"Period of its rise.—The dynastic history of the Deccan 
from the time of the founding of the Bahamani Dynasty 
until its extinction (1525) is mainly a record of local 
wars between Musalman rivals or Hindu states......”. 
The kingdom was founded by Hasan Gangu Bahamani, 
who to quote Havel, ‘had risen to the chief command 
of the army of the Deccan whe. the general t:volt of 
Hindus and Musalmans, caused by Mohammad Tuglaq’s 
tyranny, gave him an opportunity of making a kingdom 
for himself, Having defeated the Imperial forces with 
the aid of the Raja of Telingana he assumed sovereignty 
as the first Mohammadan king of the Deccan at Gulbarga 
(1847 A. D), and took the name of Bahamani........”. 
The kingdom, thus founded continued to flourish from 
1347 A. D., to 1482, when it became coterminus, with 
the Muharashtra, extending from Berar on the north to 
the Krishna on the south, and from the Ghats on the west 
to Telingana onthe east. During this period of nearly a 
century and a quarter, the Bahamani kingdom enjoyed 
success against its enemies, the most formidable of 
them being the rulers of Vijayanagar. But during 1482— 
1526 A. D., power having fallen into the hands of the 
generals, there arose quarrels among the nobility 
and military officers, which rendered „the kingdom 
extremely weak and ultimately resulted in its break-up 


; into five Sultanates—Berat, Bidar, Bijapur, Ahmadnagar 


and Golkunda. 
‘Under Hasan Gangu, who assumed the title of 


. Alauddin Hasan Bahman Shah the administration 
“of the kingdom was organised. It was divided into 


four provinces, governed by governors with well-defined 
duties. 

“Mohammad Shah I 1358—73 and Firoz (1397— 
1422).—In the reigns of Hasan’s noteworthy successogs. 
Mohammad Shah I and Firoz, there were waged fierce 
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wars against the Emperors of Vijayanagar, the bone 
of contention being the Kaichur Doab—the land 
between the Krishna and Tungbhadra rivets. The 
rulers of Vijayanagar made many 
the forts in tne Doab, but t 
Bahamani kings who 
city of the Hindus. nany WO. 
were made_of Vijayanagar only. itoz, ` 
Raja to pay tribute, and exten 
as Rajimahends 

But with his d 
Hindus at Pangal, na, the w 
abondoned. Firoz spent the rest of his life in works 
of. piety, and forestalled Akbar in matrying two Hindu 
ladies, one being a princes of Vijayanager.” 


Ahmad Shah (1422—35).—Ahmad Shah, who succee- 
ded Firoz, renewed his dynastic wars against Vijayanagar, 
and subjugated the kingdom of Warrangal. He changed 
capital to Bidar, rechristened Ahmadabad. 

Alauddin Il (1435—58).—The reign of Alauddin is 
marked by traditional wars with Vijayanagar, the subjuga- 
tion of Deo Rao, the rebellious Raja of the Karnatic, 
the conquest of a large part of the Konkan and the defeat » 
of the kings of Khandesh and Gujrat. 1n his reign there 
are witnessed quarrels between the two groups of his. 
nobility, the Deccanis and the foreigners. 

Mahmud Gawan.—The reigns of the next threo 
sultans (1458—82) are distinguished for the setvices of 
Mahmud Gawan, originally a Persian prince of Gilan and 
Rasha, who inthe prime of his life turned a merchant 
At the age of forty he came to Bidar and was enrolled 
among the nobility of the Bahamani kingdom by Alauddia 

II. His successor exalted him to the position of the first 
minister of the state and conferred upon him the title 
of Malik-ul-Tujjar. Then he received the title of 
Khwaja Jahan ftom Mohammad Shah IIT (1464—82). 

His character and estimate. Extension of 
dominions. Administration—As a great general 
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fortress of Belgaon in Bijapur; Goa and Konda- 
palli on the ‘Kitshna; and Kanchi ot Conjiveram: 
neat Madras. As a remarkable statesman and adminis- 
trator, he reorganised and reformed the administration.: 
The whole kingdom was divided into eight. provinces, 
each being placed under a governor, who was left in the 
possession of only one fortress. The remaining fortresses. 
in evety provinces were placed in the command of 
military officers directly subordinate to the king. The 
policy underlying all this was to arrest the tendency of 
the governors to tebel, and flout the central. authority: 
To centralise authority over the army in the hands of the, 
king and to confirm the allegiance of the army officers, he 
increased their pay payable in cash regularly from the. 
royal treasuty. The. system of assigning Jagirs to 
the officers was altogether given up; and they were, 
forced to discharge their duties regularly well, : 

Revenue Reforms.—Also the system of revenue 
collection was improved. The revenue swas._payable to 
the treasury both in cash and kind it _suited..to..the..con- 
venience of the agriculturists. Due to his unremitting 
labours, “order everywhere prevailed; the government 
acquired strength and justice was done to all” (Farishta). . 

Patronage.—‘“Himself a great scholar, Mahmud Gawan 
promoted education. He founded a college at-Bidar, 
containing also a mosque with a large square, which. 
he left behind him in full swing.” 

Fall of the kingdom. Its break up into five small 
kingdoms.—But the Deccani nobles, who were jèalous 
of him, and offended by his rigid scrutiny, alienated: 
Mohammad Shah IT from him. The old and innocent 
minister was executed, and his death sounded the- death- 
knell of the Bahamani kingdom; for it was followed by a 
period of disorder in which the affairs of the kingdom 
were neglected and the provincial governors and 
generals asserted theirt independence. Thus the Baha- 
mani kingdom was ‘divided „into five principalities — 
The Adil Shahi of Bijapur, the Nizam Shahi of Ahmad- 
nagar, the: Imad. Shahi « f Berar, the Barid: Shahi of. 


| Bidar and the Qutub Shahi of Golkunda. ' 
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Of these Berar was annexed to Ahmadnagar in 1575 
and Bidar was absorbed by Bijapur in 1609. Ahmad- 
nagar was wiped off the political map of India in 1636, 
and Golkunda and Bijapur were extinguished in 1687 
by Aurangzeb. 

Art and literarure.—‘‘The Bahamani kings were gene- 
tous patrons of art andscience.” Their courts were adorned 
by scholars, poets, artists and soldiers from Persia and other 
countries. The Marathi literature was givena greatimpetus 
with the result that many devotional poems were composed 
in Marathi; and there flourished Jnaneshwar, the writer 
of a commentary on Bhzgavat Gita, and Namdeva and 
Ekanath, the famous hymn-makers. Moreover there 
grew up a crop of rich literature in Deccani Hindi (or 
Urdu). “The Muslim saints wrote religious books in 
prose and poetry for the common people, and the kings 
and poets composed poems on the Persian model.” 

In the domain of art, there are found a number of 
monuments of high military engineering. There were 
constructed strong fortresses like that of Daulatabad, 
impressive mosques and tombs, and also colleges, 
which were imposing in appearance. The Gol Gumbaz, 
the great tomb of Mohammad Adil Shah is a magnificent 
building, 


The Causes of the Decline of Bahamani 
Kingdom. 


(i) Internal weakness,—The decline ot the Bahamani 
kingdom was the result of its internal weakness, - The 
efficiency of the government was marted as a result of 
court factions and communal dissensions between the 
Deccani party and the foreigners. The Turk hated the 
Mughal; the Afghan the Turk; the Abyssinian the Arab; 
and the native-born Musalman all the foteien mercenaries, 
who had no root in the soil, but boasted of their martial 
deeds and claimed the lion’s share of the booty. 


(ii) Unjust execution of Mahmud Gawan.— 
It was under the influence of the Deccanis that i 
Mohammad Shah II, a weak king of the kingdom 
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thoughtlessly anl unjustly ordered for the execution 
of the great ministet Mahmud Gawan. This action 
roved fatal to the interests of the kingdom, because 
it was the administrative capacity of this remarkable 
minister that the various parts of the kingdom were 
kept intact and the officers were forced to discharge 
theirt duties thoroughly well. With the removal of 
this strong personality by the sword of the executioner, 
there were let loose the forces of disintegretion in the 
kingdom. One aftet another the provincial governors 
declared theic independence ; only a small territory round 
the capital (afterwards known as the Sultanate of Bidar) 
femiined under the nominal subjection of Mahmud Shah. 
(ii) Licentiouness of Mahmud Shah.—Mahmud 
Shah, the son and successor of Mohammad Shah III, 
turnel out an imbecile and morally depraved, spending 
his time “in the company of buffoons and fiddlers, who 
flocked to his court from far and wide”, ‘The people 
following the example of their king, attended to nothing 
but dissipation. Revered sages pawned their very 
garments at he wine cellars and holy teachers quitting 
their colleges retired to taverns, and presided over the 
wine flask.’ There may be a great deal of exaggera ion in 
this account, but it doubtless points out that the king’s 
ways of life had an unhealthy influence on the people and 
that he was not in a position to put a stop in his realm 
to ever-increasing disorlers that ultimately ended in the 
subversion of the Bahamani kingdom. In his life-time 


Daulatabad, who founded the Nizam Shahi dynasty of 
Ahmadnagart. Qutub-uld-Mulk, the governor of Telingana 
asserted his independence in 1512 A. D., and - 
founded the Qutub Shahi dynasty of Golconda. The 
Bahamini kingdon was thus restricted to Bidar and a 
smul] area round it. 2 
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i) The dependence of the later Bahamani kinga 
‘on Amir Bariad.—With the death of Mahmud in 1578, 
“the Bahamani Dynasty virtually came to ga ene It is, 
‘true that three rulers succeded to the throne aftet him, but 
‘they were really in a state of humiliating dependence 
‘on theii powerful minister, Amir Bariad. The last 
‘of the Bahama-ids, Kalin Ullah, who ascended the 


‘throne in 1524 A. D., made appeal to Babar for the 
‘recovery of his dominions, but it met with no response 
‘and with his death ended the Bahamani Dynasty. 


CHAPTER XVII 
The History of the Vijayanagar Empire. 


Harihar and Bukka (1336—79).—It was founded 
‘during the reign of Mohammad Tughlaq by Harihar, the 
‘chief Anagundi (a for: on the northern bankof the Tunga: 
‘bhadia) and his brother Bukka, in 1336 A. D. Its capital 
city was Vijayanag:t and its dominions extended over 
‘the whole of the peninsula from sea to sea, south of the 
“Tungabliadra. 


The. first ruler of the empire was Harihar, who 
annexed the kingdom of the Hoysalas. Both he and 
his successor Bukka continued fighting with the kings 
of the Bahamani kingdom, but with» no success or gain 
at all.: 

Harihar I (1379—1404 A. D.).—Bukka was succeeded | 


| 


tite of Maharajdhiraja- He did noi wage any war ‘with 


the Mohammadan kingdom but utilised his energy and: © 


time in ‘consolidating his dominion over. the whole of | 
southern India including Trichinopoly and Conjeeveram. 
Deva Raja 1 (1406—12).—Harihar’s death in 1404 
‘A. D., was followed by a:wac of succession between his. 
sons Bukka II and Deva Raja i for 2 years.’ 


after ‘much “hard fighting became king, During his | 
reign (1406+12 A. D.) the Vijayanagar territory was | 


so mercilessly ravaged by the aggressive Bahamani Sultan, 
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Firoz, that he had to sue for peace and give his daughter 
in marriage to him (Firoz). 

Deva Raja Ii (1421—48).—The most noted ruler of 
the Dynasty (the line of Bukka) was Deva Raya II 
(1421—48) who enlisted Musalmans in his army and 
organised a large force of Muslim archers with a view 
to striking a blow to the Bahimani power. He was 
nevertheless defeated and compelled to pay tribute. 
During his reign the empire attained the height of 
prosperity and Vijayanagar became one of the most 
splendid cities in India, Conti, the Italian traveller, and 
Abdur Razzak, the Persian ambassador, visited his court, 
and they have left glowing accounts of the wealth and 
splen.jour of Vijayanagar, ` 


The Saluva dynasty. Nara Singha Saluva (1486— 
1505).—Deva Raya’s death was followed by a period of 
confusion and intrigue from which the empire was 
rescued by Nara Singh Saluva, originally governor of 
Chandragiri, who deposed the worthless and last king 
of the Bukka line in 1486 and inaugurated the rule of | 
his Dynasty, This event is known as the iirst Usur- 
pation. Nata Singh ensured sound administration, 
and distinguished himself by his conquests in the 
Tamil country. His dynastic rule came to an end in 
i 1505 because of the murder of his son and successor 
| by his general Narasa Nayaka Tuluva, .Thus was 
| established the rule of the Tuluva dynasty ; and the eveat 
| 


| is -known-as the Second Usurpation., 
i Krishna Deva Raya (1509—30).—The new dynasty 


T produced a ruler of remarkable ability in Krishna Deva. 
|: L He proved to be the best and the greatest ruler of the 
lo Vijayanagar empire, “which attained under him to a height 


of greatress-and prosperity never reached before...... 
fought with the Mohammadans of the Deccan on equal 
terms, and avenged the wrongs that-had been done to his 
predecessors.” He early in his reign sent. punitive 
expeditions to chastise Ganga Raja, the rebellious chief 
of Ummattur (in Mysore district), and defeated and 
penalized him by the capture of his fortresses of Siva 
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Samundrama (neat the falls of the Kaveri) and Seringa- 
patam. Next he led a successful campaign against the 
king of Orissa, a troublesome neighbour, and captured 
the fortresses of Udayagiri, Kondavid and Koadapalle, 
His most notable achievement was a successful attack 
on and the recovery of the Raichur Doab and fortress 
from Ismail Adil Shah of Bijapur in 1520 A. D., Bijapur 
itself was temporarily occupied by the victorious Raya, 
and the fortress of Gulburga was razed to the, ground, 
But unlike «ny other ruler of his time, he “used his 


victory with humanity and moderation.” 


His greatness is testified by the Portuguese traveller, 
Domingo Poes, who visited Vijayanagar in about 1522, 
and who left for us a detailed account of the capital city 
and its palace, the army, administration, assessment etc. 
Further his unrivalled religious zeal, tolerance, hospitality, 
love letters and piety and the prosperity of his empire, 
which extended to Cuttack in the east and Salsette in the 
west and Cape Comorin in the South, constitute his claim 
to greatness. 

With the Portguese he used to maintain friendly 
relations and gave Albuquerge, the Portuguese governor 
permission to build a fort at Bhatkal. 


Decline of the empire under Achutya Sadasiva.— 
His death in 1530 A. D., marked the beginning of 
decline of the Vijayanagar kingdom. During the reign 
of his successor Achutya (1530—42), the reaction began. _ 
Court was divided by: intrigues and factions and it is 
thercfore no wonder that the fortresses of Mudgal and 
Raichur between the Krishna and Tungabhadra, were 
recaptured by the Bijapuries. 


Under Sadasiva, the last emperor, the catastrophe 
was reached. “The regent Rama Daya seized the 
throne. He led expeditions against the Bahmani sultans 
and raided the territories even of his allies among them. 
His arrogant and insulting behaviour united the Sultans 
against kim, and they made a joint attack upon him.” 
A great battle was fought at Talitofa in which Rama 
Raya was defeated and killed in 1565 A. D. “The noble 
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city of Vijayinagar was sacked and destroyed with a 
thoroughness that surpassed the vendalism of- Sultan 
Mahmud, Vijayanagar was blotted out of existence.’ 


Social condition of the people in the empire.—But 
the Mohammedans were able to annex only a smull patt 
of the Vijayanagar territory. In the south for many years, 
tuled a new dynasty, established by Rama Raya’s brother, 
Tirumal, who had escaped from the battle (Talikota). 
Venkata I, the most important king of the dynasty was 
famous for his patronage of Telugu and Vaishnava 
authors. His seat of government he removed to Chaa- 
dragiri. 

Animal diet.—(1) The Brahmans were held in high 
esteem by the people. With the exception of the Beah- 
mans who used vegetarian diet, the people took animal 
food. i 

Bloody sacrifices.—(2) There were commonly offered 
bloody sacrifices of sheep and buffaloes at the altars of 
Hindu gods and goddesses. 


Suttee system.—(3) Suttee system was prevalent. 
Telegu women were buried alive, whereas those of othet 
sections of the Hindus were burat ia a pit, with the 
dead bodies of their husbands. 


Duelling.—(4, Duelling was held in great honour, 
but it was permitted with the sanction of the minister. 


Female education.—(5) The women enjoyed a good 
position in society. They were impacted fairly good 
education and many served as clerks in the royal house- 
hold. 

(6) Prostitution was a common practise, there being 
number of brothels full of women of loose character. 
It, being heavily taxed, served as a good source of 
revenue to the State. 


_ (7) The people were generally ptospetous. Accord- 

- ing to Abdur Razzak, even the common inhabitants wore 
jewels and gilt ornaments. 

Art and literature.—The emperors of Vijayanagat 

built immense irrigation and water supply works, palaces 
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and temples, “decorated with all the resources of art, 
both sclupture and painting.” Many fine scluptors and 
painters attained a high degree of skill of excellence in 
their respective spheres. Seeing an ivory room of the 
Vijayanagar palace, Poes was struck with wonder by the 
workmanship in ivory that he described as unparalled 
in the world. 

Government and administration of Vijayanagar 
Empire.—The Vijayanagat emperors were great patrons 
of Sanskrit literature. Sayana, a famous vedic com- 
mentator and his learned brother Madhava, philospher 
were minister of Bukka and his three immediate 
successors. Telegu poets also received great patronage 
from them, especially from Krishoa Raya who was himself 
a poet and an author. 

(a) Nature of Government.—The Vijayanagat empire, 
that “rose as a mighty bulwark against the Mohammedans 
of the north” was “essentially a military state with a 
strong theocratic basis.” Its rulers, mostly well versed 
in political affairs, had introduced the elements of 
settled and efficient administration, with a view to 
enforcing peace and order in the empire. 


(b) Central Government.—At the head of the central 
government there was the emperor, whose powers, like 
all medieval] monarchs, were unlimited and unrestrained. 
For his assistance and guidance he had an advisory council 
composed of learned Brahmans, poets, ministers provin- 
cial governors and military commanders, but all of them . 
were his own creatures and all powers, civil, military and 
judicial rested with him. The emperor personally acted 
as general, judge, reformer and guide, and was assisted 
in each respect by his chief officials—the prime minister, 
the chief treasurer, custodian of the jewels and the 
prefect of the police. The prime minister acted as the 
King’s chief advisor on all important questions; the 
prefect of the police was, like the kotwal of the Mughals, 
responsible for maintaining order in the city. : 
(c) Conduct of business in the coart.—“Adminis- 
trative business was conducted in the court, whete » 
everything was done with barbaric magnificence. The 
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goyal words wete catefully noted down by. secretaties 
whose record was the sole evidence of the commands 
issued, Nunez declares that no written orders are ever 
issued not any charters granted for the favours he (the 
king bestows or the commands he gives; but when he 
confers a favour on any one it remains written in the, 
registets of these secrataries, The king however gives 
to the feceipient of a favour a seal impressed in wax 
from one of his rings, which his minister keeps, and these 
seals serve for letters patent.” 


(d) Provincial Government.—For „administrative 
urposes, the Empire of Vijayanagar was divided into 
about 200 provinces, each governed by a viceroy appoin-. 
ted by the Emperor, These viceroys were either the, 
members of the royal family or powerful nobles of the 
‘state. In all internal matters theit authority was supreme;: 
they had their own army, held their own courts and acted: 
like despots within their jurisdiction. But in relation: 
to the Central government , their position was that of 3 
feudal vassal; and to the Emperor they were personally 
responsible for the well-being of the people under theirt: 
charge. We learn from Dr. Smith that “the governors, 
were expected to pay over to the treasury half of theis 
| toss revenue, and to defray all the expenses of theis 
households, contingents and government from the 
i other half.” These rents and dues werte received, 
Í from them by the Emperot . during the nine days of 
i ihe festival of Mahanavami. Referring to it Abdur- 
| Razzak, an eye-witness writes: eaten 
g 
i 
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‘The king of Vijayanagar directed. that. the, 

nobles and ch efs shoild assemble at the royal abode; 

from all the provinces of his country which extends. 

for the distance of 3 or 4 months’ journey: They, 

brought up with them @ thousand elephants tumultos, 

H as the sea and thunduring. as the clouds» arrange’ 

in armour ani adorned with howdas on which, 

jugglers ani throwers of nabtha were sealed, and on | 

the foreh ads, trunks and ears of elephants extra, 

ordinary forms. and pictures were . traced with ciung: 
bar and other pigments.” . ‘ 
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(e) Sub-divisions.—On this occasion, therefore, rents 
and dues were realised, and rich rewards were conferred 
upon the viceroys. But in case of default in payment og 
disaffection, or oppression of the people, these viceroys 
were severely punished and they were deprived of theig 
charge. s 
(£) Local Government.—Provinces were divided into 

minor divisions, called “Nadus’, Which were again sub. 
divided iato small groups of towns and villages, The 
village administration was carried on by village moots 
or Panchayats”. They were local administrative bodies 
entrusted with multifarious duties, and headed by officers, 
known as Ayagars, These officers were paid either by 
grants of land or fixed portions of the crops of the culti- 
vators; and their office was hereditary. It is through 
these officers who decided petty disputes in their vill., 
ages, collected the state revenue and enforced law and 
order, that the imperial government was always is touch 
with the masses. 

(g) Justice.—Very little is known about the regulat 
judicial procedure, but the probability is that justice of 
tough and ready kind was administered by the Emperor, 
who was the supreme court of justice,” and by his 
ministers. The Hindu Law was, according to Abdut 
Razzak, followed; and the punishments inflicted upon 
the prisoners were inconceivably severe. 

(bh) The military administration —The Vijayanagas 
empire had essentially a military character. Its organi- 
sation was feudal. The army consisted of the king’s 
troops and of those supplied by provincial governors, 
as their quota, in time of war. Poes whose account has 
been confirmed by Nunez declares that “in 1520 
Rrishna Raya actually assembled for the opera- 
tions against Raichur 703,000 foot, 326,000 horse and 
557 elephants, besides an uncounted host of camp- 
followers. 

(i) Land revenue.—The main source of income to 
the state was land tax. Its amount seems to have gone 
higher than the traditional one-sixth of the produce 
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According to Nunez, “all land belongs to the king, and 
from his hands the captains hold it, They make it ovet 
to husiandn.en, who pay nine-tenths of the produce to 
their lords, who in their turn, pay one-half to the king.” 
The truth of this statement is open to question; and 
one may very well ask as to how it was possible fosd 
the peasantry to live on merely one-tenth or the pro- 
duce of their bard labour. But this is almost certain 
that their interests were not always consuled and ia 
addition to the general Jand tax they had to pay 4 
gtazing-tax and a marriage tax. Besides there were 
Tevied customs duties on almost all necessaries of life, 
including even cattle. Also prostitution was taxed, 
«Harihara’s measures,” says Smith, “resulted in the 
extraction from the peasant of the last copper to be 
had” and “the ordinary practice in the south,” he 
continues, was to leave the cultivator only half of the 
crops. Nevertheless the country was flourishing and 
thickly populated. 


The causes which made the permanence of 
Vijayanagar Empire impossible. 

(1) The history of Vijayanagar is merely a story 
of incessant warfare with the Bahamani kingdom and 
it was mostly the Hindu kingdom that suffered at the 
hands of its Muslim neighbours. The reason is that 
its army was inefficient. No provision was made for 
militazy training. There being then a great scarcity 
of horses of good breed in the South, the Vijayanagad 
cavalry was weak. The elephants on which much 
reliance was placed, “were powerless against the killed 
arches and well-trained cavalry leaders who fearlessly 
pierced through the Hindu rabble. When once @ 
panic ensued, nothing availed to keep together the 
fleeing troops and a defeat was easily turned into a 
rout.” In short the army of the emperor was inferio# 
in strength, patience and endurance to the Mohammedan 
atmies of the Bahamanids. 

(2) Vijayanagar, as described by foreign travellers, was 
then one of the most beautiful and wealthies cities” 
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of the world. Its wealth “fostered luxury, which 
brought in its train numerous vices. Prostitution 
became a common practice”. Abdut Razzak tells us 
that “there were brothels in the city where women of 
loose character, by their blandishments and deceitful 
arts, allured men into evil ways.” The growth of 
evils and vices inevitably led to the demoralization. of 
the whole society an indirectly came in the way of the 
permanence of the empire. =a 

(3) The empire did not contain any principle of 
-develooment; “it represented no ideal of human pro- 
gress, ‘and therefore could not be lasting.” 

(4) The conquest of Raichur by Krishna Deva 
Raya wis a suicidal move on his part. With their 
success in the battle of Raichur, “the Hindus were 
puffed up with pride and arrongance which accelerated 
their downfall. As regards the Muslims, Adil Shah of 
Bijapus after his defeat in the battle turned his atten- 
tion to cement alliances with othet Muslim sovereigns, 
Thus the battle of Raichur paved the way for the 
subsequent combination of the Muslim sovereigns of 
the Deccan to wipe out the Vijayanagar empire from 
the face of the political map of India. 


(5) Achutya Raya the successor of that warrior 
king, Krishna Deva Raya, was’ of rash nature- 
According to Sewell, “his conduct and mode _ of 
government ruined the Hindu cause in southern India 
and opened the whole country to the invader, though 
he did not himself live to see the end.” During his 
feign the city was split into strong and powerful 
factions, and the king was so desperate that he invi- 
-ted Adil Shah, the mortal enemy of his own house, to 
help him. 

(6) The real cause for the disaster of the Hindu 
empire was the active interference of Sadasiva Raya 
and his headstrong minister in “the confused politics 
of the Deccan Sultanates.” First in 1543 they formed | 
an alliance with Ahmadnagar and Golconda against | 
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Bijapur. Again they made an alliance with  Bijaput 
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in 1558 against its former enemy Ahmadnagat. Their 
combined armies laid waste the dominions of Nizam 
Husain Shah in such a manner, “that from Porundeh 
to Khaiber, and fr»m Ahmadnagar to Daulatabad, not a 
mark of population was to be seen. ‘The infidels of 
Vijayanagar, who for many yeats had been wishing 
for such an event, left no cruelty unpractised. They 
insulted the honour of Musalman women, destroyed 
the mosques and did not even respect the sacred Koran” 
(Farishta). 

Such barbarous activities of the Vijayanagar forces, 
so incensed the five Sultans of the Deccan that 
they sank their differences and combined to make an 
attack on theirt common enemy. In Januaty 1565, the 
joint forces joined battle with the Hindu army at 
Talikota. The allies were victorious. Rama Raya was 
captured and slaia; the Vijayanagar forces broke up 
and fled Aeron 


Next the Mohammedan -armies matched into un- 
defended city of Vijavanagat within three days of the 
battle. ‘They remained stationed there for six months, 
“razing to the ground all the royal palaces and 
sacking the city so effectually that it has ever since 
remained a ruin. 


| 
| 
if j CHAPTER XVIII 
J 
a Saiyyads and Lodies. 
hf Section I. 
is | The Saiyyads.—Khizr Khan and his three descendents 
ul i kept theic hold on the kingdom for 37 years. The 


7 


i- ~ -founder of the Saiyyad line was a man of energy and 


to \ action. During the seven years of his reign he was 
| constantly in the field engaged in quelling rebellions. He 

laù — -suppressed Mewatis, harried the Raja of Etawah four times, 

ya C -those of Kateht anl Gwalior thrice, the feudatories of 

co Chandwar (Firuzabad) Kil, Bayana and Sirhind twice, and. 

ed those of five other districts once. Like a true Saiyyad, 

stn Khizr Khan never shed blood wantonly, nor did he ever 

af sanction an atrocious crime either to increase his own 
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power or to wreak vengeance upon his enemies. _ Accon 
ding to Ferishta, “Khizt Khan was a great and wise kin 
and true to his word; his subjects loved him witha 
grateful affection so that great and small, master and | 
Servant, sat and mourred for „him in black raimant til 
the third day, when they laid aside theirt mourning gay, 
ments, and raised his son Mubarak Shah to the throne, 
He never assumed the royal title. 


Mubarak Shah 1421—34.—His elder son, who succee. 
ded him as Muiz-uddin Mubarak Shah, assumed the Loyal 
title and owed no allegiance to the Taimurids. His reign 
is mark: d by widespread anarchy. As before the Hindu 
zamindars and the fendatories of the Doab revolted 
again, but were compelled by force to acknowledge his 
sovereignty and pay the arrears of tribute. Then he 
crushed the two most important rebels of his reign, 
Jasra.h Khokhar and Paulad Turk-bachcha. The formet 
was defeated and forced to seek refuge (1428) in the 
mountains ; the latter was defeated an l slain in 1433, 

On discovering that his powerful minister, Sarvat- 
ul-mulk, whom he dared not dismiss, had long been 
neglecting his duty, Mubarak appoinied coadjutor with 
a view to make the administration more efficient. This 
gave offence to Sarvar-ul-mulk. Regarding it as a 
Supersessiun, he formed a conspiracy against his mastet 
and caused him to be assassinated on February 19, 1434 
at Mnbarakabad, a new town which he had founded on 
the Jamuna and which he had visited to watch the pro- 
gress vf construction. ( 


His estimate-—Mubarak was a kind and merciful 
king. The contemporaty chronicler speaks of him as- 
“A clement and generous sovereign, full of excellent: 
qualities”, 

The end of the Saiyyads.—He left no son, and was 
succeeded by a series of feeble and vacillating rulers. 
After him the nobles at Delhi enthrowed his nephew | 
Muhammad. He remained in his capital, sunk in indol- | 
ence and vice with the result that Gwalior and the Doab 
fenou.ced the authority of Delhi, the army of Jauapuf 
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annexed parts of the kingdom, and the Mewati tribesmen 
raided almost to the city walls. While coming events 
were foreshadowed by the growing power throughout 
the Punjab of the Governor of Sirhind, Malik Bahlol 
Lodi, who ceased to remit fevenue due to the royal 
treasury. Mohammad died in 1444. The kingdom 
inherited by his sou, Alauddin Alam Shih, comprised 
little more than the city and the neighbouring villages. 
He was more feeble-minded and mean-spirited thin evet 
his father had been; and in 1448 he retired to Badauna 
to reside there, leaving the control of affairs at the 
capital in the hands of his two brothers-in-law. They 
quarrelled, and one killed the other in a faction fight; 
but the mob rose against the survivor and put him to 
death. Now Bahlol, tne Governor of Lahore and Sirhind, 
availed himself of this opportunity and assumed soverei- 
gaty on April 19, 1451. The contemptible and self- 
indulgent Alam Shah now abdicated in his favour, and the 
Saiyyad line ended with a pleasure-sceking pensionet 
living in retirement at Badauo 


Section II 


The Lodies-Bahlol Lodi (1451—89).—Tne Lodi 
family were Khaljis of Turkish origin who had lung beea 
settled in Afghanistan, and Bahlol, when he c me with 
his bluf Afghan kinsmen, founded the line of Pathan 
(Afghan) kings. He was already a powerful ruler before 
he ascended the throne of Delhi. Most of the Punjab 
owned his sway, and his kinsman Darya Khan was ruleg 
of the upper Doab and Rohilkhand, Bahlol, the Afghan 
soldier, was also shrewd, resolute and energetic, and was 
the very man to re-establish the almost forgottea 
authority of Delhi. Having resolved to restore the 
kingdom to its former pre-eminence, the new king, 
active aid warlike, attacked and put to flight Mahmud 
the king of Jaunpur, who had laid siege to Delhi; streng- 
thened his position and silenced the malicious detractors 
of the new dynasry at home ; abroad, he frightened into 
submission several fief-holders and chieftains (Ahmad 
Khan of Mewat, and the fief-holders of the Doab e. g, 
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of Sambhal, Koil, Saket, Etawah, Chandwar, etc.), This 
action necessarily brought him into conflict with Jaunpur 
and he was engaged with Mahmud and his SUCCE Ss oe 
Husain in an intermittent wat which went on for a 
quarter of a century with varied fortune until 1479, when i 
Husain was decisevely defeated and Jaunpur was taken 
and its independence came to an end. 


After the conquest of Jaunpur Bahlol exacted the 
submission of Raja of Dholpur, the Muslim Governor of 
Bari, and the Raja of Gwalior and then suddenly falling il 
died at Saket in July 1489. 


Bahlol’s estimate.—He was the founder of the Lodi 
dynasty, and restored the wanning prestige of the Delhi 
monarchy. As a lover of justice he would personally 
heat the petitions of his subjects and grant redress. He 
was devoted to his religion and followed the letter of 
the law with the strictest fidelity. He kept no private 
treasure and ungrudgingly distributed the spoils of wat 
among his troops. Free from any display of royal 
splendour he never sat on the throne in gorgeous robes 
bedecked with jewels and diamonds. He was generous 
and kind to the poor and never did he turn away from 
his gate any beggar dis-appointed. Although not very 
much learned himself, he valued the society of learned 
men and extended his patronage to them. 


Sikandar Shah.—On Bahlol’s death, his eldest sutvi- 
ving son Barbak having been far away as governor in Jaun- 
pur since 1486, Nizam Khan, Barbak’s younger brothers, 
was elevated to the throne under the title of Sikandar Shah 
by the Amirs and nobles, though not without a dissen- 
tient voice. Sikandar was a resolute and able ruler, and $ 
undoubtedly the fittest of all Bahlol’s sons to fill his 
father’s throne. The early days of his reign were dis- 
turbed ; for those who had opposed his elevation, 
principally of his own kin, were not disposed to submit | 
to him. The king was, therefore, obliged to have 
tecourse to atms, and defeated the rebels, who included — 
also his elder brother Barbak. But he dealt leniently 
with them. Some he removed from their fiefs whic 
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hë bestowed on his adherents, and some he conciliated. 
But Jaunpur continued to be a thorn in his side. There 
the Hindu landholders revolted and raised an army of 
100,000 men, and Barbak once more proved seditious 
and intrigued both with the rebels and with the deposed 
Shacki King Husain. Sikandar suppressed the rebellion, 
removed his brother from the government of the province 
and entrusted it to the Afghan nobles. He also recovered 
the important fiefs of Kotala, Kalpi and Bayana, and 
bestowed them on his trustworthy nobles, and then he 
reduced Gwalior to obedience. 


The rebels, though defeated, were not crushed. A 
number of them were still in arms. Sikandar had, 
therefore, to remain engaged in extensive operations 
against them in Jaunpur, and in the districts of Kara, 
Chunar, Benares, Tirhut and Bihar. Encouraged by them 
Husain once more made a bid for his ancestral domiatons 
of Jaunpur, but he suffered a crushing defeat neat 
Benares and fled to Lakhnauti (the capital of Bengal) 
where he passed the remainder of his life in obscurity. 
With his defeat the kingdom of Jaunpur ceased to exist 
and even Bihar was occupied and annexed to the Delhi 


Sultanate. 


Next Sikandar turned his attention to the big Afghan 
fief holders. The accounts of some of the leading Afghan 
officers were inspected. and audited. This they regarded 
as an encroachment upon their privileges, and hence 
they were so much offended that they formed a cons- 
piracy to replace the Sultan by his. brother Fateh Khaa. 
But the prince being afraid of the dangerous consequ- 
ences resulting from the leakage of the conspiracy 
divulged the plot to the Sultan who inflicted severe 
punishments on the wrong-doers. - 

Foundation of Agra.—Impressed by the necessity 
of exercising more effective control over the fief-ho!ders 
of Etawah, Biyana, Kol, Gwalior, and Dholpur, Sikandar 
laid the foundations of Agra in 1504 (which acquired 
such importance under the Taunurids) and transferred 
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his capital to it. 
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During the remaining years of his reign Sikandar wa, 
busy suppressing Rajput revolts and the attempts of 
provincial governors to establish their independence, 
The chiefs of Gwalior, Dholpur and Narwar were sub. 
dued. The prince of Chanderi was also forced to 
submit, and although he was allowed to retain _ the 
nominal possession of the city (Chanderi) the adminis. 
tration was entrusted to the leading Afghan nobles. His 
last expedition was directed against Ranthambhor which 
was entrusted toa noble man who held it as a vassal 


of Delhi. 

Thus Sikandar never let slip any opportunity to add 
to his dominiuns either by skilful diplomacy of by force 
of arms, and his kingdom grew until it extended over 
the Punjab, the Doab, Jaunpur, Oudh, Bihar, Tichut and 
the country between the Sutlej and Bundelkhand. But 
Sikandar’s power was more apparent than real. His hold 
over the feudatory states, provinces and fiefs was in 
practice ineffective and the almost independent and local 
fulers were far from being knit up one consolidated 
kingdom. We hear little of the Punjab during his reign 
Perhaps like his father before him Sikandar never dared 
to risk his precarious hold on the province by drawing 
on its resources. He remained contended with such 
fevenue as the province chose to remit to Delhi and he 
drew no troops of it to aid him in his eastern campaigns, 
but it was more tranquil and obedient than it had been 
in his father’s reign. 

Sikandar’s administration.—His was a vigorous 
fule, holding in check the turbulent ignorant and 
haughty Afghans. He instituted an audit department 
to check fraud and embezzlement, and punished those 
Afghan governors and fief-holders who were found 
guilty of them. In order to encourage agticulture, he 
abolished the corn duties. He maintainec peace and 
order with a strong hand, cleared the roads of robbers, 
put down lawless notorious zemiadars sternly and 
protected the interests of the poor. According to the 
author of the Tarikh-i-Dandi, in his teign, business was 
carried on in a graceful, honest, straight forwate 
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way.---Pactory establishments were so encoutaged that 
all the young nobles and soldiers were engaged in useful 
wortks....... All the nobles and soldiers of Sikandar wete 
satished ; each of his chiefs was appointed to the govern- 
ment of a district, and it was his special desire to gain the 
good will and affections of the body of the people.” 


His estimate.—Sikandat died on November 21, 1517. 
He was the greatest “oF the Lodi kings, and completed 
with success the task left unfinished by his father. He 
was sobet and wise, and kept himself aloof from men 
of dissolute character. As a man of great literary tastes, 
he would honour the learned men, extend his patronage 
to them and listen to their discourses with rapt atten- 
tion. He also loved justice. Hence he listened to the 
complaints of the poor himself and tried to redress them. 
But the one great blot on the character of the strong 
and otherwise kindly ruler was his fierce bigotry which 
led to the whole-sale destruction of Hindu temples in 
Mandrael in 1505 and in Narwar in 1508. The murder 
of a Brahman of Bengal who had aroused the indignation 
of orthodox Muslims by publicly maintaining that Islam 
and Hinduism were both true religions and were but 
different roads to approach God, was not a politic act. 
Indeed, the accounts of Sikandar’s conquests resemble 
those of the protagonists of Islam in India; but his 
mind was warped by habitual association with theolo- 
gians. Little wonder, therefore, that the Hindus were 
forbidden to bathe at the ghats on the bank of the 
Jamuna and barbers were prohibited from shaving the 
heads and beards of the Hindus in accordance with their 
teligious custom. 

Ibrahim Lodi.—After Sikandar’s death the Lodi 
nobles elected his eldest son, Ibrahim as king. The 
succession was disputed; a faction, for its own ends, 
advocated the partition of the kingdom, and enthtoned 
in Jaunpur Ibrahim’s brother Prince Jalal, the governor, 
of ont But Khan-i-Jahan Lodi, one are most high- 
minded’ Amirs of Sikandat, highly disapproved this. 
arrangement. He sharply teprimanded the nobles for 
their impolitic and dangetous conduct of establishing a 
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dual sovereignty. The more influential among the Amirs 
were conciliated by gifts and presents. Thus Jalal’s 
pattisans were detached and seduced from their allegi- 
ance, aud he retired from Jaunpur to Kalpi. There he 
allied himself with the zamindats, the most powerful 
of them being Azam Humayun, and attempted to recover 
Jaunpur. But his new friend quarrelled with him on the 
way thither, and in his absence the royal troops captured 
Kalpi and dismantled the fortress. Jalal fled towards Agra, 
but the governor of the city persuaded him to waive all 
claims to sovereignty and to make his submission, promis- 
ing to induce Sultan Ibrahim to pardon him and reinstate 
him in Kalpi. On Ibrahims disapproval of the treaty 
concluded without his consent, Jalal fled to the Raja of 
Gwalior, Bikramajit, for protection. Ibrahim therefore 
decided to carry out his father’s design of expelling the 
Tonwat Rajputs from that state and of re-annexing it 
to the kingdom of Delhi. Hesent his forces to reduce 
the fort of Gwalior. But before they reached Gwalior, 
Jalal had fled and taken refuge with Mahmud II of 
Malwa and ‘shortly after from Malwa into Gondwana. 
There the Gond zemindars captured him and sent him 
in chains to Ibrahim who ordered his confinement in the 
state prison of Hansi, but on his way to that abode of 
misery he was assasinated by the Sultan’s order. Mean- 
while the siege of the Gwalior fort, was opened vigorously, 
it was surrendered to the Sultan in 1518, and the state 
became once more part of the Delhi Sultanate, 


Revolt of the nobles and Ibrahim’s cruelty.—But 
Ibrahims successes in the field were more than out- 
weighed by his insensate acts of capricious tyranny 
against the Afghan nobles. They were insubordinate and | 
unruly, and, in the words of Erskine, “looked upon their 


Jagits as their own of right and purchased by their 
swords rather. than as due to any bounty or liberality 
on the part of the sovereign”. Bahlol had controlled 
them “by conciliating their prejudices, indulging their - 
vanity, and playing off one against another. . Sikandat 
had dealt more sternly with them, but rightly estimated 
-the sentiments and the predilections of each- and ha 
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known when to be severe and when to be lenient”. But 
Ibrahim being timid and suspicious feared them, and 


take them. Their resentment against the tyrant was 
increased by his procuring the assassination: of Husain 
Khan Farmuli in his bed by some holy men of Chanderi. 
Durya Khan Lodi, the leader of the revolt, died, and his 
son Bahadur Khan was proclaimed king in his father’s 
fief of Bihar. This bold act of defiance attached many 
malcontents to his standard and he was soon at the head 
of an army of 100,000 horse with which he occupied 
Oudh and Katehr, Nasit Khan Lohani, governor of 
Ghazipur also joined Bahadur, assumed the title of 
Mohammad. Shah, and set Ibrahim at defiance for several 
months. Also disaffection was rife at court, and the king 
suspected all. 


Invitation to Babar for Ibrahim’s over-throw.— 
Matters stood thus when -Ghazi Khan (Dilawar Khan) 
son of the governor of the Punjab visited Ibrahim at 
Delhi, and was so much impressed by the discontent 
which had alienated from him the: leading nobles of the 
kingdom that he returned to the Punjab a bitter enemy 
of Ibrahim’s tule. He communicated to his father, ~ 
Daulat Khan, all that he had seen and heard at the ` 
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capital Delhi), and warned him that he too would no; 
be left long in possession of Lahore, and that Ibrahim 
would lead a campaignagainst him, should he be success- 
ful in his campaigns against the rebels in Hindustan ang 
Bihar. To meet this danger Daulat Khan Lodi not only 
strengthened his position in the Punjab to the point of 
virtual independence but he invited Babar, king of 
Kabul, to come tö his help, and so took the first step 
towards the foundation of the Moghul Empire in 
` India. 


CHAPTER XIX 


State of Society and Civilization. 


(1200—1526:) 


I. Character of government (a) Theocratic.—The 
Government of the Delhi Sultans was theocratic. The 
king was expected to rule according to the precepts of 
the Koran and the priestly class (Mullas and Sayeeds) 
wielded considerable authority and influence in the state 
affairs, although there were departures from it during 
the reigns of Alauddin and Mohammad Tughlag. 7 


(b) Democratic elements.—There was also a 
touch of democratic element in Muslim polity. The 
position of the king was that of a leader among chiefs 
of almost equal power. The Sultan was elected from the 
nobles aid did not hold hereditary authority. This 
speaks for the rule of able slaves like Kutubuddin, 
Altmash and Balbin, who by their unremitting labours 
and remarkable organising capacities laid deep the 
‘foundations of Muslim rule in India. There being no 
law of succession, Alauddin was encouraged to success- 
fully attempt to take possession of the Sultanate. 

(c) Despotism.—The Sultans usually enjoyed 
arbitrary despotic powers, there being no effectiye check 
on their power except that of fear of assasination, armed 
Tevolt and in rare cases, sense of good government. Fot 
instance, Alauddin reduced his subjects to abject poverty; - 
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confiscated all pensions, grants of lands and endowments; 
exacted money from the people on every kind of pretext ; 
organised a universal system of espionage; and prohibi- 
ted social intercourse amongst the nobles. He would 
say, “I do not know whether this is lawful or unlawful ; 
whatever I think to be for the good of the state ot 
opportune for the emergency, that I decree.” 


(d) Want of uniform principle of cohesion.— 
The Muslim rule in India, then, lacked the uniform 
principle of cohesion. The central and provincial 
governments were not closely knit together; and there 
was no real community of interest and of thought 
between the rulers and the ruled. The control of the 
sultans over the provinces depended on their personality. 
It varied from nominal allegiance to complete subjection. 
The length of their sword was the limit of their sway. 
Theit weakness invatiably led to insurrections, to the 
ptedominance of the “Praetorian Guards,” to the machi- 
nations of scheming nobles and to foreign invasions. 
Finally they were quickly replaced (e. g. Aram, Razia, 
Mubarak Shah, etc.) by powerful military commanders 
with little regard to the rules of hereditary succession. 


(e) The Sultans used to dismiss the officers of theirt 
predecessors, and appoint new ones on responsible 
administrative posts. For instance, Balban dismissed the 
corpse of forty slaves of Altmash; the Khiljis replaced 
the Balbani and Turki officers by Khilji nobles and 
officers; and the Tughlaqs placed in office officers drawn 
from among foreigners, low class Muslims and converts. 
In all this the sultans expected that the new incumbents 
would be loyal to them, but “the frequent changes 
created a spirit. of personal attachment which proved 
fatal to the stability of the state.” 


II. Administration (a) Central.—The Sultan was the 
pivot of the whole administrative order. He was assisted 
by a chief minister, whose power was indeterminate, being 
dependent on his own abilities and the nature and 
character of the sultan as well. He was styled as Naib-i- 
mulk. Besides other four principal officers [(a) the 
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minister of war (b) of revenue (c) of correspondence ang 
(d) of markets] helped the Sultan in the discharge of his 
administrative duties. There were also maintained de. 
partment of justicc, presided over by a Qazi; a depart. 
ment of police, and that of agriculture and a number of 
royal workshops. “But these departments unlike those 
in Mughal India were not the supreme centres of apex 
of subordinate establishments in the provincial chief 
towns, and had no claim to bureaucratic compactness, 
‘Neither any well-defined administrative units nor any 
machinery of administration for the provinces existed 
at all” (Kanungo). 

(b) Provincial.—For sound administration the Sul- 
tanate was divided into provinces placed under great 
` nobles as their governors, exercising almost absolute 
powers within their jurisdiction. They were required to 
maintain peace and order, to collect revenue from the 
taiyat, to defend their frontiers and to pay tribute, 
do homage and occasionally furnish militaty aids to 
` the Sultans. In most cases their office was hereditary. 


(i) Hindu element.—The governors in order to 
catry on the workof administration successfully, used to 
make use of the services of local Hindu chiefs {who were 
allowed to retain their hereditary jurisdiction, subject to 
the payment of tribute and military aid), Hindu headmen 
of villages or Mugaddams and Chaudhries. All subor- 
dinate staff was generally selected by them, and they 
were not bound by any official ties with the central 
government. 


(ii) Size and number..—The provinces were of vety 
big size. Their number varied in this period from 20 
to 25. The conttol of the Sultan over them being lax 
and ill-defined, and there being enough means and powet 
at the disposal of the governors, there was always the 
temptation before them and authority and, if possible, 
to make a bid for the imperial throne. Indeed 4s 
Kanungo has rightly remarked “provincial governot- 
ship very often proved a stepping stone to the imperial 
throne.” Altmash, Jalaluddin, Alauddin, Ghazi Tughlak 
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and Bahlo! Lodi had been provincial governots before 
their accession to the throne of Delhi.” 


(c) The Army.—The atmy “consisted of the royal 
hody-guard, the troops of the capital, the troops of the 
provinces, maintained by the assignment-holders, and the 
contingents ^f the Hindu chiefs. The first two formed 
the standing army of the state.” (Dr. Tata Chand). 


But the army was then not a well-knit body, being 
mostly an assemblage of the retainers of different amirs. 


<The allegiance of the individual soldier to the state 


depended upon that of his chief. The result was that 
(i) the units were not amenable to discipline; and the 
officers enjoyed too much independence and indulgence 
compatable with the efficiency of an atmy”. (Kanungo.) 
Tt was only the business of Alauddin to creata new 
model atmy, recruited directly by the central govern- 
ment and paid in cash ftom the state treasuty and 
officered by nobles of Sultan’s own choice. Corruption 
was then checked by the Sultan by the branding system. 
But “the armies of the Lodi Sultans were of the clanish 
feudal type, consisting of the quotas of various tribal 
chiefs enjoying jagits for service.” (Kanungo). 

There were three kinds of military officers—the 
Khans, the Maliks and the’ Amirs. Below them were 
leaders of 10 or 100 troopers. “The commanders 
performed both civil and military functions, and were 
paid by means of assignments of the revenues of villages 
or estates ”’ 


(d) The Revenue.—The early Muslim monarchs, 
entitled to the whole produce of the land, left just 
enough for the maintenance of the peasant. There was 
no fixity of the state’s demand. The revenue was 
generally assessed in the gross by guess ot computation. 
‘Alauddin first advised the scheme of Jatib (survey and 
assessment), and demanded from the raiyats one-half of 
the ptoduce of the land without any dimunition, besides 
duties on buffaloes, goats .and milch-cows. “Muhammad 
Tughlaq by one stroke of his pen increased the revenue 
ten-fold, without troubling himself about the ptoductive 
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capacity of the land and the expenses of cultivation. The 
peasants giving themselves up to despair, fled to jungles 
where they were metcilessly hunted down like wigi 
beasts.” ; 

“The avowed principle of taxation was to keep i 
down the Hindus by sheer economic pressure. The | 
license of the Muslim soldiery and the exactions of the 
Hindu mugaddums were the bane of the  peasanty 
GAR Nase? The fief holders and soldier-lords wielded 
almost absolute authority over the cultivators.” 


Disputes about lands were settled by revenue 
officers who were mostly Hindus. 

(e) Coinage.—The currency of the empire was de- 
plorable in the days of Mohammad Tughlak. It had 
practically broken down owing to the scarcity of the 
specie and the absence of any fixed standard of relative | 
value between the lower metals and gold. 


(£) Commerce.—The inland trade of Hindustan was 
hampered by numerous imposts levied by different | 
authorities. There did not exist any freedom of trade | 
between the different provinces of the empire. ‘‘Even} 
within a province, persons in authority exacted whatevet | 
they could from the merchants at every ferry and on the) 
high-way. Commerce thus shackled down within narrow} 
and uncertain markets, inevitably declined, and with| 
it the material development and prosperity of the) 
empire. j 

(g) Espionage system.—Espionage is an adjunct ofl 
every monarchy. Under Sultan Alauddin Khilji, it hadi 
attained its frightful perfection. Nizamuddin tells us| 
how Sikander Lodi controlled the movements of his 
armies on a distant expedition “like a game of chess 
from his capital by an efficient system of Dak Chauki.” 


(b) Justice.—The administration of justice was if 
the hands of the Kazis and other officers. The formeti 
recognized only the Mohammedan law and procedutt, i 
whereas the later administered common Jaw, derived 
from the customs of the country and the discretion of the 
kings. 
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If Religion.—The population consisted of both the 
Muslims and the Hindus, The former, composed of the 
Arabs, Persians. Turks and Hindu converts to Islam, 
adopted many Indian customs and practices not expressly 
prohibited by Islam—the ceremonies of marriage 
and mourning and festivals etc. The latter were divided 
into castes and sub-castes. The caste-system, whose 
rigidity was increased the Hindus to offer passive resis- 
tance against the aggressive character of Islam affected 
the Muslim society a great deal. “The Muslims, though 
they did not adopt the caste-system of the Hindus, but 
they became divided into tribes and clans, and the senti- 
ment of brudari (communal brotherhood) grew up 
among them, so that marriages outside the biradari were 
looked upon with disfavour.” 


The advent of Muslims in India caused the disappeat- 
ance of Buddhism from Bengal, 

The Muslims believed in the Quran. Among the 
pious Muslims who led specially devoted lives, “there 
grew up ideas and practices of an ascetic way of 
living. Their aim was the realisation of God, and 
their method was the renunciation of the world and 
its pleasures. They were known as the Sufis”.' The 
poets like Jalauddin Rumi, Fariduddin Attar and Amir 
Khusro; the preachers or heads of orders, like Abdul 
Qadir jilani, Muinuddin Chisti and Nizamuddin Auliya, 
Ghisudaraz of the Deccan “spread the doctrines of love 
of God and service of man, and converted many people 
to Islam. They organised orders and trained disciples 
in the inner discipline of the spirit” and contributed to 
the decrease of the spirit of prejudice and bigotry. Ia 
their presence all those classes that listened to theit 
teachings with profound respect forgot all social and 
religious differences. Thus a new bond of sympathy was 


_ created among those who offered homage to a holy 


man. 


The emphatic assertion of the doctrine of unity of 
Godhead—a doctrine which was not at all new to Hin- 
duism—in Islam produced far-reaching effects on the 
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minds of the great religious teachers and reformers like 
Namdeva, Ramanand, Kabir, Chaitanya and Nanak, Their 
teachings were a happy blending ot Hindu and Muslim 
religious ideas. They denounced meaningless ritual anda 
empty forms, polytheism and idolatory and inveigheg | 
against caste. They preached true devotion to God 
(Bhakti). Thus the religious revival known as the Brapy 
movemen: was born and it made rapid progress in the 
the thirteenth, fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 


The teachers of the Bhakti cult.—(i) Ramanuj who 
lived in the twelfth century was the first great teacher of 
Bhakti: He preached the worship of Vishnu, and laid 
stress upon Saguna Ishwara possessing a number of 
noble attributes. His teachings appealed to a large 
number of South Indians. (ii) Next the Bhakti cule 
was pfeached by Rama Nand who lived in the 15th cen- 
tury in Northern India. He preached the worship .of 
Rama and Sita to all the Hindus irrespective of their ` 
caste. His strangely assorted disciples included 2 
Rajput, a currier, a barbert and the Muslim weaver poet 
Kabir, the most famous of them all. (iii) Another great 
reformer, born in 1479, was a Telang Brahman, Vallabha- 
charya, who preached that everything was to be dedicated 
to Krishna (iv) The great Vaishnavite teacher Chaitanya 
of Nadia, born in 1485, preached also the woski gh 
Krishna. He taught his disciples the lesson of devotion 
and love, and laid stress on the abolition of caste distinc- 

A tions. His followers who still utter his name with 
a feeling of reverence, devotion and love. are in 
millions, mostly in Bengal (v) Next Namdeva and (vi) 
Kabir preached the unity of Godhead and denounced 
caste and idolatry. Kabir, would even make no distinc- Ù 
tions between a Hindu and 2 Muslim, pleading that both 
of them are pots of the same clay and are striving by 
different roads to reach the same goal. He reproached 
the members of both the communities alike for theif 


barren disputes and exhorted them to ive up their part 
strife. (vit) Nanak was another ier of diel period i 
having been born in 1469 at Talwandi, a village on the | 
Ravi in the Lahore district. He believed in the unity | 
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of God and declared himself to be His slave. Laying 
great Stress upon right conduct, he appealed to his 
Followers to be truthful, honest and God-fearing, forbade 
idolatry and condemned polytheism. Being extremely 
gentle and tolerant, he spoke of the Prophet Mohammad 
and Hindu avatars with equal respect, and asked the 
Mulla the Pandit, the Darvesh and the Sanyasi tO 
remember the Lord bf Lords. Thus he tried to minimise 
the differences between the Hindus and Muslims. It 
was after his death, which occurred in 1539, that the 
sikhs turned into a sect and became a military commu- 
nity on account of their persecution under Aurangzeb. 
His docttines are embodied in the Adigranth, the Holy 
Bible of the sikhs, which is to be distinguished from the 
second part composed by Guru Govind Singh. In the 
16th ceatury the men of such noble character and purity 
of heart as Tulsidass and Sutdas infused the spirit of 
Bhakti by their priceless writings, and helped to promote 
unity between the Hindus and Muslims with the result 
that the former began to worship Muslim saints and the 
latter began to respect Hindu gods. This exemplified 
in the cult of Satyapir founded by Husain Shah Sharqi 
to unite the two religions. The cult failed but the noble 
spitit behiud it did not die, and it was left to Akbar to 
plan on a large scale the synthesis of the averse faiths 
and creeds that divided the peoples of India.” 


Besides, there were Muslim jurists (Maulvis and 
Mullas), who formed a class by themselves. They 
were historians (e. g Ziauddin Barani) and theologians 

3 and served as Qazis in the law courts; but they 
~ were impractical and of such a narrow outlook that they 
could not entertain any idea of toleration towards the 


people of other religions and creeds. 


The people were generally superstitious. Marco 
Polo was struck by tke popular superstitions © the 
divers “in using Magic spells to exercise the shark 
-demon.” Ibn Batuta was struck by the ruins of a city 
in the Punjab, and shared the common belief that its 
inhabitants like its herbs and beasts were transformed 
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by God into stones and seeds on account of their 
immorality aad baseness. 


IV. The peopie. (a) Treatment of Hindus.—The 
bulk of the people consisted of the Hindus who Were 
divided into two classes—(i) The fajas, taises and head- 
men of villages or mukaddams and chaudhries and ii) 
the artisans, traders and cultivators. The lot of the 
Hindus was at the mercy of the caprice of the bigotted 
Sultans. Their religion being systematically insulted 
aad their wealth frequently preyed upon, the Hindus, 
particularly the fajas, never missed an Opportunity to set 
authority at naught. That is why frequent expeditions 
were led by the sultans to bring them to order, to realize 
tevenue and to punish them. 


(b) Not usually treated with hostility.—But the Hindus, 
through treated with Contempt, were not regarded with 
Positive hostility, Leaving of course a few Sultans, the 
Muslim rulers maintained an attitude of toleration by con- 
siderations of policy. Forcible conversions and demolition 
of temples Were rare, and the imposition of Jaziya Occasional, 
Many Muslim rulers utilised their services in ministerial 
works and sometimes entrusted high posts to them, 
One Tilak was a high and faithful officer in the service 


ferred the title of Ray Rayan and the fief of Nuvasati 
by Alauddin, Raja Kameshwar was appointed by 
hayasuddin Tughlaq to rule over Mithila ; and Medini 
ay was regent of Mahmud II of Malwa. Morcover the 
subordinate Posts in the administration were mainly 


(c) Cultivators. As regards cultivators, they were 


regarded as the real ralyats, ploughing lands and taising 
crops, and in return receiving protection for life and 
Property. Although most of the sultans Were anxious 
for their welfare, yet the intermediaries between them 
and the state were strong and oppressive, 


V. The wars.—There were 20 wats of religion, there 
being ‘scarcely any wat in which the Hindus did not form 
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ait of the atmy of the Muslim commanders and vice- 
ersa Besides they were fought not for religion, but 
for dominion and power. If during war, honour, life, 


te roperty and religious buildings of the Hindus did not 
e | bscape devastation and desecration at the hands of the 
l- Muslims, who “killed the men, took captive the 
i) women, plundered and sacked the cities and burat the 


temples of the Hindus, the Hindus did exactly the same 
yhen they triumphed over the Muslims.” 


VI. Social customs and practices.—(1) Sutti, fre- 
quent among the Hindus, was subject to royal sanction. 

(2) Slavery was in vogue. 

(3) Polygamy was common among the Mohammedans 
and the Hindus. But the education of women was not 
unknown. In Hanaur there were, according to Ibn 
_ Batuta, 13 gitls schools. The “‘purda’”’? system became 
\\ fashionable and widely prevalent due to the necessity of 
protecting females, 

(4) Drinking and gambling, though ptohibited by 
Balban and Alauddin, prevailed under weak and depraved 
kings like Mubarak Shah Khilji. and Firoz Tughlaq who 
were very fond of the cup, 

(5) Men of learning and character were highly 
honoured and encouraged. Charity was practised on a, | 
latge scale, and the people endowed large khangahs 
where food was freely distributed to the poor. 

(6) “Every Friday after public prayers at the mosque, 
there were great entertainments in the palace at which 
musicians, story-tellers, and athletes to the number of 
W 3000 took part.” 

(I) Pan Chhalia, Shira, Doli. Pinus etc, were 
frequently in use amongst the people in their every 
day life. 

VII. Economic condition. (a) General prosperity. — 
Economic conditions were generally improved. Trade 
was carried on with foreign countrics. Broach and 
Calicut were famous centtes of trade where traders from 
all parts of the world came to buy goods. Many < 
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foreign travellers and visitors in this period testify t 
the prosperity of the country. Ibn Batuta, who T s 
India from 1333 A, D., to 1342 A. D., found the nose 
arrangements and the roads efficient. Those near T 
capital were furnished with all conveniences for the 
travellers, and being planted with trees looked ine 
gardens. Marco Polo speaks of Bengal as a rich 
and fertile province; and Wassaf describes Gujrat 
vety wealthy and populous country. Babar re arden 
India as a “rick and noble country abounding ts id 
and silver.” He was astonished at her Hera 
population and the innumerable workmen in every aoe 


and profession.” 


(b) Food-stuffs and necessaries of life-—Under the 
economic system of Alauddin Khilji grain was soldt 
the people at remarkably low rates even in times of 
scarcity. Under Firoz Tughlaq, agriculture was impro 
ved and prices became very cheap. According to ASE, 
one maund of wheat and barley each, could be had for i 
8 and 4 jitals respectively; and one seer of Che was. 
sold for 23 jitals. Referring to the reign of Tbe hi 
Lodi, the author of Tarikh-i-Daudi tells us that ices Of 
commodities were so very cheap that five serie Ghe 
or ten yards of cloth could be had for one Bahloli (=F 
part oF Epee), Further “the monthly pay ofa teenece 
sum Beatie enana eee fe pene ae 
his horse and escort duri E Ke 
AER paatt sare the journey from Delhi to 
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VII. Architecture, —Alth 
India had been ushered ea 
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iconoclasm of Mahmud of Ghazni, it must be remem- 
| pered that 1t was not art itself which the Mohammadan 

conquerors hated but the Hindu religion and its expres- 
Í gion in erotic images and carvings. As great patrons | 
of architecture the Muslim rulers employed Hindu i 
attisans and craftsmen; which led to the fusion of the 
Hindu Muslim ideals of architecture. Thus there grew 
up the Indo-Muslim art, “in which the strength and 
ornamentation of Hindu buildings was combined with 
the grace and simplicity of Muslim architecture.” Indeed 
«the Pathans built like giants and finished like jewellers,” 
and theit buildings are masterpieces of architectural skill 
aod marked by grandeur of completion and boldness in 
execution. 


The reigns of the earlier slave kings mark the 
beginning of Moslem architecture in India. Aibek and 
Iitutmush between them erected within the citadel of 
Delhi the magnificent buildings known as the Jami- 
Masjid and the Qutub-Minar. The mosque was begun 
In 1191 after the occupation of the capital and the 
Tower of Victory was completed in 1232. The Qutbi, 
mosque’s screen of eleven pointed arches is the most 
striking thiag. The first storey of the Qutub Minar,. 
named after the famous saint Qutub Shah, was built by 
Qutub-ud-din but it was completed by Altamash. It is 
about 242 feet high. Being struck by lightning in the 
time of Firoz Tughlag, the Sultan ordered the fourth 
storey to be dismantled, and replaced by two smaller 
storeys. The upper storeys were again repaired by 
Sikandar Lodi. The adhar din ka jhonbara was built 
at Ajmere by Qutub-ud-dia, it was beautified by Altamash 
J. with a screen which still exists. The latter also built 

at Badaon during the period of governorship (1203—10) 
Hauz-i-Shamshı, Shamshi Idgah, and the Jam: i-Masjid 
which was built in 1223. The notable monuments of the 
f reign of Ala-ud-din are the Alai Darwaza, “one of the 
most treasured gems of Islamic architecture’ built 10 
1311, the Hauz Alai and the Hauz-i-Khas. The Sultan 
also built the second of the seven cities of Delhi at 
Siti as a fortified capital about the year 1303. The: 
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architecture of the Tughlaq period was massive and 
simple. : ; ee ater oe 

ughlaq Shah which still exists near the olq 
ae Pape ey Firoz Tughlaq a Magnificent 
builder, constructed palaces, 
voirs; laid out many l J 
Firuzabad, which still stands in ruins near the modern 
Shahjahanabad, and Fatahabad, Hissar Firoza and Jaunpur, 
He also caused the two Ashokan Pillars to be remoyeq 
to Delhi, one from Topra in the Ambala district and the 
other from a village in the Meerut district. 


pore, there were constructed five buildings. The “Atala 
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The most typical building of this Style is the 


mosgues, tanks, and reser. 
gardens; founded the City of 


During the hey days of the Muslim kingdom of Jaun- 


of the imitation of Hindu temple architecture. The 
most notable buildings are the tomb of Husain Shah, the 
Qadam Rasul built by Sultan Nasrat Shah, and the 
Golden or Eunuch’s mosque which is carved inside and 
out with beautifully chiselled designs, including the 
Indian Lotus”, But the most Striking of them all is the 
Adina Mosque of Pandua, twenty miles from Gaur, It was 
built by Sikandar Shah in 1398 A, D, 


Gujrat having been under the influence of Jainism 


before the Muslim Conquest, its buildings bear traces of 
Hindu and Jain designs with necessary modifications to 


by Ahmad Shah in the first half of the 15th century. 
Besides, there were erected in the same century 
numerous buildings (mosques, tombs, etc.) at Ahmada- 
bad, Cambay, Champanir and other important towns. 


me mosque of Mahfuz Khan built towards the close 
o 


the century is one of the most beautiful building. 
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The Sultans of Mandu also built massive buildings 3 
in the 15th century. The most remarkable buildings 

that now exist ate the Jam-i-Masjid, the Hindola Mahal, 
the Jahaz Mahal, the tomb of Huskang Shah, and the 
alaces of Baz Bahadur and Rupmati. 

In the Deccan and the south architecture flourished 
under the Bahamani and Vijayanagar kings. Some of 
the Bahamani kings were great builders ; they founded 
cities, built mosques and fortresses. The city of Bidar 
was laid out by Ahmad Shah. It contains two famous 
puildings, the tomb of Ahmad Shak and the Sola mosque ; 
the latter was constructed in the reign of Mohammad 
Shah III. At Gulbarga there ate noble specimens of 
the Deccan att—the Jam-i-Masjid built by Persian archi- 
tects in the Persian style, and the two groups of buildings, 
the one containing the tombs of Alauddin Hasan Bahman 
Shah, Mohammad Shah, Mohammad Shak II and two 
others of a later date; the other group (the Haft Gumbad 
ot seven domes) containing the tombs of Mujahid Shah, 
Daud Shak, Ghiyasuddin and his family. The Chand- 
minat of Daulatabad is also an important building. But 
the Bahamanids ate famous in history, for building 
fortresses at Gwaligarh, Narmala and Mahur as an 
outpost against the chiefs of the Satpura Hills and at 
Patenda, Naldrug and Panhala to consolidate thet 
power. At Bijapur the tomb of Mohammad Adil Shah 
(Gol Gumbaz) is a stately edifice scatcely inferior to 
any other building of the same kind. X 

As for the kings of the Hindu kingdom of Vijaya- 
nagar, they toọ were great builders. They built council 
chambers, public offices, irtigation works, aqueducts, 
+. palaces and numerous temples, the most famous of them 
‘being the Vitthala temple, “a most characteristic speci- 
men of the Dravidian style”. As regards sculptute 
‘and paintings, the accounts of the Portuguese chroniclers 
and the Persian envoy Abdur Razaq reveal to us that 
the Indian artists acquired great proficiency in these 
branches too. 

IX. Other arts and crafts—With the advent of the 
Muslims, many arts and crafts and scientific processes 
«ame into India, ¢. g» (a) the making of papet, (b) the 
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use of certain acids, (c) the working of new me 


z 3 tals ang: 
(a) 2 branch of astronomy, called in Sanskrit Tajik 


X. Literature and science. (a) Persian literature, 

The Muslim rulers were great patrons of letters, Many 
famous literary persons adorned their courts. (7) Amit 
‘Khusro was the best known poet, who graced the darba: 
ot Balban -and Alauddin Khilji. His contemporary, Mir 
Hasan Dehlvi, a poet of no mean order, enjoyed the 
patronage of Mohammad Tughlaq. _He composed 
Diwan and wrote the memoirs of Shaik Nizam-ud-din 
Aulia. Also great historians, like Minhaj-us-Siraj, the 
author of Tabkat-i- Nasiri ; Ziaduddin Barani, the author 
of ‘Larikh-1-Firoz-Shahi; Mohammad Uf, the author of 
Jami-ul-Hikayat, devoted to the accounts of the reign of 
Altamash; Hasan Nizami, the author of Taj-ul-Masir, 
‘devoted to the history of Qutubuddin Aibak; and 
Shams-i-Sitaj Afif flourished in this period. 
Rise of vernaculars,— (ii) Besides there was Wit- 
hessed in this period. the growth and rise of Bengali, 
Avadhi, Gujrati, Marathi and Urdu literature. In Benga! 
å vernacular translation. of the Sanskrit Ramayana was 
prepared by Krittivasa whose work is in fact the bible 
of. the people of the Gangetic valley. Kabir, Nanak and 
Mira Bal by composing their devotional songs in Hindi 
gteatly enriched the language. The. Avadhi litera- 
ture was given a great stimulus by the Sharqi kings of 
Jaunpore. Malik Mohammad Jayasi was the first great 
oct in the language. In Gujrat Narsingh Mehta was a 
damous poet in the 14th Century A. D. The Marathi 
literature received encouragement from Yusuf Adil Shah, 
who made Marathi the court language, “The priaci- 
‘palities ôf Bijapur and Golconda were centres of Urdu 
cans and many Adil. Shahi and- Qutub Shahi kings 
were good poets themselves.” 
brothers Sayana and Madhava 
tary on the Vedas and many philosophical works. 
Kabir Kanak and Mirabai by composing their devotional 
songs in Hindi greatly enriched the language. 
Also in Sanskrit high class literature w 


as produced. 
Ramanuja wrote commentaries on the Br 


ahma Sutras 
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ai Deva Wrote Gita Govind, 4 noble. example of lyrical 
oetty: Also good dramas were written e. g, Lalita, 
Vigraharaja Natak, Harikeli Natak, Parvati Parinaya, 
. | vyidagadha Madhava and Lalita Madhava. 

j Sciences.—The Muslim rulers were also interested i 
in sciences and philosophy of the Hindus. Alberuni 
“yrote treatises On them in Arabic. Firoz Tughlag had 
Sanskcit works translated into Persian, and Sikandar Lodi 
ordered the translation of a medical work from Sansktit 
into Persian.” 


CHAPTER XX 


Effects of the permanent establishment of 
Mohammedan government at Delhi 
and many other cities. 

Section I 


Religious changes.—(1) As a result of the permanent 
establishment of Mohammedan government at Delhi 
and at other Indian cities, the numbet of Muslims began 
to increase by forcible conversions, natural births and 
immigtation. is 

(2) The Hindu mind was profoundly influenced. 
With no share of theirt own in the affairs ofthe state, 
the Hindus found an outlet for their genius in religion. 
There thus atose, with the advent of Islam, a new 
school of Hindu reformers. who “tried to purify a 
system, which was encrusted with supersitious 
tites and practices, so completely at variance with 
the true spirit of religion.” Much like Islam they 
asserted a claim for the rights of humanity and denoun- 
ced the monopoly of the Brahmans in learning, worship 
and righteousness.” 2i 

(3) The constant socjal and commercial inter-course 
of the Muslims with the Hindus, and the ever-increasing 
Hindu converts to Islam, who stuck to theit own 
customs and rites, indirectly affected the Muslim culture 
and religion. 

(4) Islam was also much affected by the Vedanta 
school of philosophy of the Hindus and hence the 
evolution of a liberal form of religion among the 
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Muslims, known as the Sufi sect. This brought 5 
the people more closely and to a closer understand; = 
based largely on fellow-feeling and friendship. ng 

(5) To the nee of Namdeva, Kabir 
Nanak there are indications of a ‘ha blendi y 
Hindu and Muslim influences,’ Impressed brine FRE Mo 
of the Muslim creed and its insistence upon the pe! i 
ness of God, these reformers denounced idolators 
and caste, and preached that true religion conse 
ted neither in the sophistries and dogmas of philo- f 
sophers and divines, nor in the practice of meaningless f 
gaa, but in bhakti of a passionate feeling of love of 

od. 

The results of such a teaching had far- i 
effect on the religious outiook of Ge people: ee 

(i) The sacred sites of the Hindus bec 
shrines of the Muslims. In Kashmere a near 
“Ziyarat” frequently marks the site of a Hindu 
“Tirath”, Such is the case with the tomb of a 
Muslim saint Bamadin Sahib, which has been identi- 
fied with an ancient Hindu temple, and the saint 
himself is said to have been Originally a Hindu 
ascetic,” i 

(ii) There were formed mixed sect 
Pirzadas ; and the Hussaini Brahmans. the force an 
founded sometime about the middle of the 17th century 
by Mohammad Shah Dulla, who adopted as a supreme 
deity the tenth incarnation of Vishnu which is to come 
as shown in the sect as Nishkalanki. The latter follow 
Atharva Veda, although they ask for alms in the name of 
Hussain, the protomartyr of Islam and observe Muslim 
customs, mot contrary to Hindu teachings, keeping even 
the fast of Ramzan, Both these sects serve as connectin 
links between Hinduism and Islam. 3 
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iq the Punjab ate the resorts of the Hindus and 
Muslims alike. 

(6) The conquest of Bengal by Mohammad Bakh- 
tiyat Khilji, caused the disappeatance of Buddhism 
even from that province, which was its last stronghold 
in northern India. 

Changes in literature.—(;) The Muslim conquest 
had a depressing effect on the drama, and Professor 
Kieth rightly observes: “The drama doubtless took 
refuge in those parts of India where Muslim power was 
slowest to extend, but even there Mohammedan poten- 
tates gained authority, and drama could have been seldom 
worth performing or composing until the Hindu revival 
asserted the Indian national spirit and gave encourage- 
ment to the renewal of aa ancient national glory.” | 
(Kieth ; The Classical Sanskrit Drama.) 


(ii) There grew a commoa literature, and Urdu 
was evolved as a result of the close association of the 
Hindus and Muslims. Amir Khusro, ‘the parrot of 
Hind’ used in his political writings many Sanskrit and 
Hindi words e. g., Pradhana, Sundar, Kamin etc., 
and early in the 16th century there was composed by 
Malik Mohammad a Hindi poem, Padmavat, which 
celebrates the story of Padmavati, the beautiful wife of 
Rana Bhim of Chittore. ; 

(iii) The translation of Sanskrit works into 
Arabic by Al-Beruni, into Persian by Maulana Isuddin 
Khalid Khani (the work is entitled as Dalayali-Firoz 
Shahi) and by Faizi brought the Hindu and Muslim 
literatures into closet contact and eventually resulted 
in the evolution of Urdu ot the camp language, 
f° differing little from and having much in common with 

Persian and Arabic. “Mulim tule in India was 
hardly a century old, when the Musalmans began to 
use the language and metrical forms of the countty. 
Persian words eatly made their way into populat 
speech they ate common in Kabit’s verses, 10 Amit 
Khusto’s compositions and in Batan’s writings.” 

(iv) The Muslims introduced the att of history- 

writing in India which the Hindus did not formerly 
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know. Their histories exhibited a want of knowledge 
of chronology and they did not „Serve as reliable 
sources for the reigns of all the kings or even of the 
people. During the Mohammedan _ period many 
historians — Manahaj-us-Siraj Zia Barani, _ Shafi Khan 
etc., fourished who have left to posterity a valuable 
account of their times. 

Social changes.—(;) As a result of the Muslim 
Occupation of the country, the bonds of the caste-system 
among the Hindus were tightened up as a passive 
tesistence against the aggressive tendency of Islam. 

(iz) To protect young women from the Muslims, 
many of whom snatched beautiful young girls from their 
parents, the “Purdah system” became fashionable. 


Section II 
Causes of the fall of the Delhi Sultanate. 


The causes of the downfall of the Muslim Sultanate 
may be summarised as follows :— 

Autocracy.—(;) The System of government was 
autocratic; it depended on the power of the sword and 
on the allegiance of a rapacious and turbulent aristocracy. 
So long as the reins of the government remained in the 
hands of exceptionally able and masterful occupants of the 
Delhi throne (e. g. Qutub-ud-din, Altamash, Balban and 
Alauddin) the Sultanate was safe both from internal 
disintegration and external aggression; and ultimately it 
teached its zenith under Alauddin Khilji. But as soon 
as the sceptre of the Sultanate fell into the hands of 
drunken debauchees and weak tulers, the powerful nobles 
began to establish their independence and the process of 
disintegration set in. 

Tyranny of Mohammad Tughlaq.—(;;) Besides the 
general tendency to disintegration, the convulsions of 
the reign of Muhammad Tughlaq shook the Sultanate 
to its very foundations. His wild přojects and cruel 
punishment caused untold misery and widespread dis 
content and revolts with the inevitable consequences that 
Bengal and the Deccan were lost to the Sultanate. 
Further the process of disintegration was accelerated by 
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he orthodoxy and fanaticism of Firuz, and his system 
of granting Jagirs to nobles and militaty chiefs in lieu of 
cash salaty. 
Timutr’s invasion.—(iii) The tottering Sultanate 
paving been teduced to its immediate neighbourhood. 
ander the weak and worthless successors of Firuz 
Tughlaq, it received its death-blow at the hands of 
Taimur, the Lame. The anarchy and confusion that 
followed his tertible visitation shattered the empite, 
and many provinces finally fell off from Delhi (e. g. 
Gujrat and Khandesh, the Punjab, Mahoba and Kalpi 
Malwa and Dhar, etc). ; 

Babar’s invasior .—(iv) The last Lodi Sultan, Ibra- 
him, was haughty and vainglorious. His rule, therefore, it 
became intolerable even to his own nation and kinsmen. ; 
Disgusted by him, Daulat Khan Lodi, the governot of 
the Punjab, invited Babar, the king of Kabul, to ovet- 
shrow Ibrahim. Accordingly Babat matched dowa 
to the battlefield of Panipat and inflicted a crushing 
defeat on him in 1526. With Ibrahim’s death on the 
feld of action, the Delhi Sultanate came to an end. 

Degeneration of the Muslims.—(v) Lastly the 
Muslims having been born and bred in wealth an 
luxury, theit spirit, courage and bravery gradually died 
out, and instead they crept into them debauchery and 
corruption. Formerly a hardy race of conquerors, the 
Muslims had become a squabbling crowd, jostling each 
other for the luxuries of the throne, but wanting the 
power to hold the sceptre. To add to this their prestige 
and respect as 4 ruling class had vanished because of the 
easy admission of low caste Hindu converts to all the 
honours of Muslim nobility. 
Section III 


Political condition of India on the eve of 
Babar’s invasion. 

Ibrahim Lodi was the master of the Delhi Sulta- 
nate extending from Peshawar to Patna and including 
Gwalior and Dholpur with their adjoining territories, 
the whole of the Doab and the Sharqi principality of 


Jaunpore and Bihat. [ts capital was Agta, 
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al, though formerly in the possession of the 
nat eee pee lost. Darya Khan Lodi, being dis~ 
gusted with the false pride, avatice and overbearing 
temper of Ibrahim had asserted his independence, 

In the Punjab, Daulat Khan Lodi renounced his 
allegiance to the Delhi Sultan in 1525 and he Tequested 
Babar to help him against Irahim. 

The Rajputs were independent under the leader- 
ship of Rana Sanga of Mewar and Ajmer. Malwa was 
annexed to Gujrat in 1526. In Khandesh Malik Nasir 
captured Asirgarh and built the strong fortress of 
Zamabad and Burhanpur, Sindh was in possession of 
Shah Husain of Multan. In Gondwana, Sangram of 
Mandla had wrested Hoshangabad and the neighbour- 
ing districts. 

The Bahamani kingdom was broken up in the 
15th century into (;) Bidar (iz) Berar, (ii?) Ahmad- 
nagar (iv) Bijapur and (v) Golconda. Vijayanagar was 
tuled by Krishna Deva, whose reign marks a glorious 

period in the annals of Vijayanagar empire. Mysore 
was founded in 1524 by Raja Bhole. Goa had beeu 
uader the Portuguese since 1510, 


CHAPTER XXI 
Babar. 


His birth and patentage.—Zahiruddin Mohammd 
surnamed Babar, the Tigez, was born on Friday, Febru- 
arty, 14th, 1483. His father, Omar Shaikh, killed on 
8th June, 1494 A. D., was a ruler of Farghana, now a 


ever afflicted Asia—(;) Temujin, surnamed Changez 
Khan and (či) Taimur, the Lame. his father’s side, 
he was a direct de adent, in the fifth generation of 
Taimur, while through his mother he could trace his 
origin in the 14th pedigree from Changez Khan. 


His difficulties. Conquest of Kabul in 1504.—At 
the age of eleven he came to the throne of Farghana. 
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But soon his throne was taken possession of by his uncle 
during his absence when he was engaged in the 
conquest of Samarkand. , On his return from that place 
after a successful completion of his task, Babar found i 
the doors of his capital city closed against him. He had, f 
therefore, to wander about “in great distress and misery, 
homeless and hemmed in with enemies. He was deserted 
by his brother Jahangir. His followers were 300 strong, 
half-naked, with sticks for theit only weapons ; shod in 
‘rough shoes and clad in rags. There were only two 
teats among the whole party.” When Babar was “tired 
of moving from square to square like a king on a 
chess boatd, he thought that it was no good trying 
for the recovery of Farghana, and that he might bettet 
try his fortune in Kabul. Accordingly he advanced 
upon Kabul which surrendered after a mere show O 
resistance. “It was in the last ten days of Second 
Rabi (October 1504) that without a fight, without an 
efort by Almighty God’s bounty and mercy, I obtai- 
ned and made subject to me Kabul and Ghazni and 
their dependent districts (Babat Nama, translated by 
A. S. Beveridge, P. 199). 


Assumes the title of Padshah (1507). The birth 
of his sons.—In 1507 A. D., Babar assumed the title of 
‘Padshah’, after he had put down rebellion and had been 
firmly established in the vantage ground of Kabul. 
Here four sons were born to him—Humayun in 1508, 
Kamran in 1509, Askari in 1516 and Hindal in 1519. 


Ustad Ali was appointed as Master Ordinance in 
1519.—Babar, realising that the astonishing victory, (1514 
A. D.) of Sultan Salim, the Grim of Coustantinople, 
over Shah Ismail of Persia, was due to the new 
artillery and small arms upon which the Tutks relied, 
secured the services of an Ottaman Turk, named 
Ustad Ali, about 1519 A. D., and made him the 
Master of Ordinance. “The arrival of Ustad Ali was 
a red-letter-day for Babar. This day marked. the 
beginning of his immortal fame. It was this single 
material factor—powerful attillety—which, more than 
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any other, conduced to his ultimate triumph in Hindu- 
stan. (Rushbrook Williams—Empire Builder Of the 
Sixteenth century). 


Importance of the possession of Kabul. Wis atten. 
tion towards Hindustan.—Master of Kabul, Babar 
could tura his eyes either to Samarkand or to Hindustan, 
and commence his operations against his foes the Uzbegs. 
and also advance towards the acquisition of the empire of 
Hindustan. But his attempts against the former 
having been futile, he came to the coaclusion that if 
his fortune was to be sought anywhere outside Kabul, 
it must be sought in the east rather than in the west 
Accordingly Babar was found in 1518, looking east- 
wards towards the road to Hindustan, subduing 
fortresses like. Chagan Sarai on the north-east of Kabul 
and taking part in the fends of the Afghan tribes, 
In 1519 he stormed the fortress of Bajaur after a 
spirited struggle, in which the new artillery played a 
part. The capture of Bajaur must be tegarded as the 
first step on the road to Hindustan, 


Babar himself has Written, “from the year when 
I obtained the principality of Kabul up to the defeat of 
Sultan Ibrahim Lodi, I had never ceased to think of . 
the conquest of Hindustan. But I never found a 
suitable Opportunity for undertaking it, hindered as I 
was, sometimes by the apprehensions of my Begs, 
Sometimes by disagreements between my brothers and 
myself. When ṣa] these obstacles had been happily 
removed, I left at the head of an army in 925 H., and 
made a start by taking Bajaur. From this time 
(1519 A. D.,) to 1526, I was always activily concern- 
ed in the affairs of Hindustan, I went there in person 
at the head of an atmy, five times in the course of seven 
or eight years. The fifth time, by the munificence and 
liberality of God, there fell beneath my blows an enemy 
as formidable as Sultan Ibrahim and I gained the vast 
empire of Hind.” (Babar Nama). 


His carly expeditions against Hindustan.—The first 
two expeditions of Babar in Hindustaa took place in the 
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yeat 1519. ` The first was undertaken against the Yusufzais 
and the second agalast Bhira on the Jhelum, where he 
* encountered no resistance and did no damage. In his 
third expedition (1520) he received the submission of 
Sialkot. In 1524 A. D., in response to the suggestion 
‘of Daulat Khan, the then governor of the Punjab, to 
depose Ibrahim Lodi and set up his (Ibrahim’s) uncle 
Alam Khan in his stead on the throne, Babar embatked 
upon his fourth expedition. He shattered the king of 
Delhi’s army, encamped in close proximity of Lahore, 
and captured the city. The bazar was plundered and 
‘burned. Then Dibalpur was stormed. Here Babat was 
joined by Daulat Khan and his sons, who were assigned 
Sultanpur and Jalandhar, instead of Lahore. The Afghan 
nobleman was gteatly angered at Babat’s determination 
to keep Lahore in his hand. He, therefore, showed 
signs of treachery, whereupon he and his sons were 
arrested, but released later on. Now Babar, feeling 
that he required more adequate force before he ventured 
further into troubled waters, fell back on Lahore and 
then retired to Kabul, Dibalput was given to the Pre- 
tender, Alam Khan; Lahore and Sialkot were placed 
under the trustworthy commanders of the conquerot 
‘himself ; and Sultanpus under Daulat Khan’s son Dilawar 
Khan. 


Daulat Khan turns against Babar.—No sooner was 
Babar out of the way, Daulat Khan showed his hand. 
Gathering a strong force, he captured his own son 
Dilawar Khan and seized Sultanpur. Next he drove out 
Alam Khan from Dibalpur ; but at Sialkot he suffered 
-defeat. 


Alam Khan secures Babar’s help but afterwards 
tutns against him.—Soon after his defeat from Daulat 
Khan, Alam Khan fled to Kabul, and concluded a treaty 
with Babar. The latter agreed to seat him on the throne 


of Delhi on condition that he himself should receive 
Lahore and the country west of it in full suzetaiaty. He 
sent Alam Khan to Hindustan, armed with orders to 


‘his generals in the Punjab. But once in Hindustan, 
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Alam Khan, being seduced by Daulat Khan, who 
feigned loyalty and sympathy, threw over the alliance 
with Babar, and brushing aside the temonstrances of 
Babar’s officers, ceded the Punjab to Daulat. Then 
in conjunction with his new ally, he matched on Delhi 
only to be gracefully routed by Ibrahim in person. His 
army broke up and he himself fled in terror. 

The fifth and the last expedition to Hindustan,— 
So Babar, on November, 17, 1525 A. D., set out on 
his match to invade Hindustan. Daulat Khan was 
prepared to meet him with a force of 20 or 30 thousand 
men. But his army broke up in utter disorder as 
Soon as “the rumour of Babar’s approach was noised 
abroad.” The king of Kabul then crossed the Bias 
and blockaded Milwat.. He was joined by Dilawar 
Khan and Daulat Khan himself had to ofer “humble 
and undignified submission.” 

Thus with the Punjab at his feet Babar advanced 
against Sultan Ibrahim Lodi. Both the armies met at 
Panipat, “the historic site where the fate of India has 
been thrice decided.” 

Results of the battle.— 

(i) The Afghans were completely dispersed, 


(ii) The Lodi dynasty was completely broken and 
their power passed into the hands of strangers. 


(iii) The catastrophe produced a gteat impression 
in the minds of the Hindus who might well have- 
thought that the empire of the’ Muslims had perished 
with the last scion of the Lodies, But such was not 
the case. 

__(iv) Delhi and Agra were Occupied on April 27, 
1525, and Khutba was recited in the principal mosques 
there in the name of Zahiruddin Babar, the first of the 
“Great. Mughals.” 


Babar’s charity and offerings.—Soon after his occu- 
pation of Delhi and Agra, Babar distributed the great’ 
spoils of these cities. “None, even the traders and camp- 
followers of the army were disappointed; and to every 
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man and woman in Kabul a silver coin was sent asa 
token of their soveteign’s victoty.” Also “offerings 
were sent to the holy places of Mecca and Medina.” 
Humayun received the lion’s share, his greatest prize 
peing the diamond, now known as the Koh-i-Noor 
teceived from the family of Vikramaditya. 


‘The defeat of Ibtahim’s army was but the beginning 
of Babar’s task’ (Rushbrook Williams). 


His difficulties.—Babat’s success at Panipat made 
him master of Delhi and Agra, but his position was not 
secure. 

(i) The populace was hostile. 

(ii) “the fortresses of the Doab and Mewar were 
closed against him.” 

(iii) and everywhere there were set up indepen- 
dent chiefships by the Afghan leaders. To name them 
«Kasim set-—himself up. in Sambhal; Nizam Khan ia 
Biana; Hasan Khan Mewati in Mewat; Mohammad 
Zaitun in Dholpur; Tatat Khan in Gwaliot; Kutub 
Khan in Etawah, and Alam Khan in Kalpi.” 

(iv) All Kanauj and the whole country found about 
was in the hands of powerful enemies. The Afghans 
of Oudh, Bihat and the country to the south-east 
of Agra, were helped by the Afghans who had set 
up Bahadur Khan as Padshah undet the name of Sultan 


Mohammad. 
(v) Babat also experienced the difficulty of _ptovi- 


sioning his army. “Every village was a hostile camp. 
The villagers fled before him and took to brigandage. 
The roads were dangerous and impassable. It was 
impossible to get food of fodder, so that conquerors, 
ladan with treasure, were famishing.” 

(vi) ‘The summer heat was unusually fierce, and 
Babar’s forces, therefore, were eager for their returning 
home, had a partot cry: «hack to Kabul.” 

His measures to surmount them. (a) Army was 
pacified.—But Babat was to be baukled neither by the 
hostility of the people, not by the mutiny. ia his army. 
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(2) The latter he pacified and conciliated by his 
clemency and generosity: calling his officers before 
him, Babar reminded them of all that they had 
accomplished; and lectured to them in this wise, a 
mighty army has been overcome, and tich and powerful 
kingdom is at our feet. And now having attained our 
goal and won our game, are we to forsake all that 
we have gained, and flee to Kabul like beaten men > 
Let no man, who calls himself my friend ever again 
mention such a thing, but if any one of you fears to 
stay, let him go.” (Leydon and Eriskine p. 336). The 
appeal was successful and all the chiefs with the 
exception of Khwaja Kalan, swore to stand by their 
master true to his promise, Babar sent him home, laden 
with rich presents for the ladies of Babat’s family, to 
whom he displayed the warmest affection, 

(b) Systematic reduction of the country.—Next 
Babar turned to the difficult task of systematically reducing 
the country. . (i) He made grants of lands and fortresses, 
yet unconquered, to his military officers whom he sent 
off with a small force to take possession of them. In this 
way Dholpur, Etawah and Kanauj etc., were brought 
under control. (ii) His son, Humayun, captured Sambhal 
and dispersed an army of forty thousand Afghans under 
Nasir Khan Lohani. Also Jaunpur, Ghazipur and Kalpi 
were conquered. 

(c) Battle of Kanua, 1527. Babat aroused the 
spirit of his men.—Then Babar had to enter into a 
death-sttuggle with the Rajputs under Rana Sanga of 
Chittore. This old heto, bearing the scars of 80 wounds 
and wanting an eye and an atm, was able to allay for the 
moment the feuds of the Rajputs and to place in the 
field 80,000 horse and 500 elephants, led to his standard 
by the chiefs of Marwar, Amber, Gwalior, Ajmere, 
Chanderi, Kotah etc. ‘The very sight of this vast and 
strong army caused consternation among the Mughal 
troops. To add to this, Babat’s astrologer turned the 
hearts of the atmy to water with distressing predictions. 
But Babar did not despair of success. (a) He aroused 
the martial spirit of his men by despatching plunderiag 
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arties in all directions. (b) To secure his men from 
depression he solemnly renounced wine, poured out the 
Ghazoi vintage upon the ground, broke up his costly 
drinking vessels and distributed the fragments among 
the poor. Some 300 of the principal Begs followed his 
example and the dramatic spetacle fired the atmy with 
new enthusiasm. (c) “To celebrate the occasion he 
formally decreed a remission.of stamp tax asan act 
of piety.” (d) Lastly Babar gave an enlivening speech 
to. his atmy, addiag that after the enemy (the 
Rajputs) had been beaten, he would give leave to go 
home to everybody who asked for it. This evoked 
an enthusiastic response from the troops, and. “they 
swore by the divorce of their wives and on the Holy 
Book and said, “Oh King, God willing, we will not 
spare ourselves in sacrifice and devotion so long as 
breath and life are in our bodies.” 


Causes of the defeat of Rana Sanga.—In the battle 
that followed at Kanua near Sikri, the Hindus were 
defeated after a fiercely contested fight : 

TAY SHUM S 

(i) The AUR weneralship of Babar who aroused 
the martial spirit of his people and filled them with 
great enthusiam. è fi 
a FPA AMA 7 

Gi) The Mughal artillery “caused fearful carnage 
in the crowded Rajput rank. The fite-arms blasted 
a bane of death into the. thick of the foe. The toll 
taken by the artillery. was So severe that the Rajput 
chivalty ebbed bach agd the ajputs eee tiia 

(iii) Thé Mughal troops were well disciplined, easily 
mobile and could concentrate their attack on weak points 
all at once. ir 

(iv) The Annals of Mewar tell us that the treachery 
of Siladi of Raisin (a Rajput prince, ‘later converte 
to Islam under the mame of Shahabuddin by Bahadur 
Shah of Gujrat) was greatly responsible for the detent 
of the Rajputs. For he being corrupted by Babat, joined 
him in the thick of the fight. This broke the heatt of the 


Rajputs and weakened their tanks. 
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Consequences of the battle of Kanua.— There 
were most momentous consequences of the battle of 
Kanua : 

(i) The Rajputs suffered a terrible shock. “Hardly 
a clan was there which did not lose the flower of the 
princely blood.” 

(ii) Sangram Singh was badly wounded but hig 
power was broken and “the decline of his Prestige 
fatally weakened the only bond which could hold 
together the great Rajput confederacy. This powerful] 
confederacy, which depended so largely for its unity 
upon the strength and reputation of Mewar, were 
shattered by a single great defeat and ceased hence. 
forth to be a dominant factor in the politics of 
Hindustan,” 

(iii) “The menace ot Rajput supremacy which 
had loomed large before the eyes of Mohammadans 
in India for the last ten years was removed once 
for all.” 

(iv) The Mughal Empire in India was now firmly 
established and Babar was now definitely seated upon 
ithe throne of Ibrahim. 


(v) This battle marked a new Stage in Babar’s 
life. (a) “Never afterwards he had at stake his throne 
and life upon the issue of a stricken field. Fighting he 
had not for the throne, but for the extension of the 
power for the reduction of rebels. (b) From hence- 
forth the centre of gtavity of his power is shifted from 
Kabul to Hindustan. -Often as his heart sighed for 


resolutely temained in India fot the test of his life, 
fighting, governing, administering, sttiving, to put all 
things upon a sound basis ere death called him away.” 


his promise made before the battle, allowed Humayun, 
Mohammad Khwaja and all who needed rest and 
refreshment, to return to Kabul. But for Babar there 
was no rest. Soon he set himself to the task of 
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reducing to submission the districts which had thrown 
off theirt allegiance before the battle of Kanua. Expe- 
ditions were, therefore, sent and Chandwa, Raberi, 
Etawah, and Lucknow were taken possession of very 
successfully. Next Chanderi, the stronghold of the 
powerful chieftain Medini Raya was taken by storm. 


The Afghans were dispersed and pursued in Oudh. 


(e) The final defeat of the Afghans.—(i) The 
Afghans had invaded the Doab and lay encamped at 
Kanauj. Babar gave them a battle neat Kanauj and 
forced them to retire towards Ayodhya, after inflicting 
heavy losses and capturing their families with bag 
and baggage. Then he retired to Agta for a brief 
repose. 

Battle of Ghogra (1529).—(ii) Soon after thei 
disastrous campaign in Oudh, the Afghans assembled 
to the number of 100,000 undez the leadership of 
Mohammad Lodi, son of Sikander Lodi and the brothes 
of Ibrahim Lodi. His authority was acknowledged through- 
out Bihar and eastern Oudh and was besieging a 
Mughal general in the fortress of Chunar. Babar at once 
matched to Chunar in 1529 A. D., and then moved on 
to Buxat, where many of the Afghan leaders joined him 
with their contingents and made theit submission. 
Mohammad fled and took refuge with Nasrat Shah of 
Bengal who warmly supported him less from the love 
of the Lodi dynasty than from fear lest Babar, having 
secuted Bihat, should invade Bengal as well. The Bengal 
atmy assembled above the confluence of the Goghta and 
the Ganges, where it was completely touted by the 
Mughal troops. Nasrat Shah was then forced to make 
peace with the Mughal Emperor, while the province of 
Bikar was put in charge of Muhammad Zaman Mirza, a 
Turkish offcer of Babat’s family. Also the strong 
fortress eof Ranthambhore fell into his hands in 
1529. 

Thus in three battles, Babat had reduced northern 
India to submission. His task, which only began 
with the defeat of Ibrahim’s atmy was now complete, 

13 
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Babar’s administration. 


After his‘victory on the Ghogta, Babar devoteg 
himself to the still more important work of organising 
the administration of the provinces of his ney 
kingdom. P ; 

(a) Absolute and centralised authority.—As A 
conqueror “surrounded by'all the glamour of success” 
andas a fepresentative of- Timur, he did not like to 
to kave his power and authority hampered by any 
limitations. Indeed he was the embodiment of absolute 
kingship, and he, therefore, unlike the Lodies, did not 
allow his officers and chiefs to claim equality of power,- 
but looked down upon even the highest amirs “from the 
toweriag emminence upon which the divine right of 
Timur’s blood had placed him. For Babar’s ideal of 
kingship there was needed an effectual and centralised 
absolute monarchy.” 

Division of dominions among amirs.—But Babar 
was a plain warrior and had administrative genius. He 
followed the administrative plan already in existence, by 
parcelling out the dominions among great amirs who 
were held responsible for (a) the good order of the 
districts under their control, (b) the collection of the 
revenue and (c) for ali branches of civil administration. 
Much of the territory remained in the hands of native 
landholders (Hindus as well as Muslims) whose abe- 
dience depended on Babar’s ability and readiness to punish 
for their contumacy. 


The financial system was haphazard as in the days 
of the Lodies. “From Bhira and Lahore to Bahraich 
and Bihar and from Sialkot to Ramthambhor, Babat 
received the equivalent of 2,600,000 as land- 
rent.” But this did not enable Babar to provide fot 
the upkeep of the “professional soldiers,” who. were 
paid directly from che royal revenue. There was the 
deficit of 30 per cent, which had to be meted out “on the 
revenues of all great offices. In the time of Humayun, 
“there was the sepetition of the old story of financial 
breakdown, accompanied. by revolution, intrigue an 
the dethtonement of the dynasty. 
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Babar’s character. 


(4) As a man :—(i) He was a loving husband, a 
loving father and a loving relative. He gave his life to 
save the life of Humayun. To the ladies of his family 
at Kabul he sent large presents through Khwaja Kalan 
after his victory of Panipat. i 


(ii) He-was a poet, and a learned writer of Persian 
and ‘Turki. His style was pure and unaffected. His 
memoirs contain free and frank self-revelation, dealing 
both with his virtues and defects equally well. 


(iii) A gteat lover of nature he always sighed for 
the beauties of Kabul, and laid gardens at Agra, the best 
and finest of them being “Pleasure Garden.” 

(iv) & good builder, he spent much time in superin- 
tending building operations, constructing fot himself 
palaces, baths, and gardens designed as refuges against 
the burning summer heat of Hindustan. 

v) Babar never shitked the difficulties but always 
faced them boldly and courageously. “He had the 
dating courage of the nomad Tartar, the culture 
and urbainity of the Persian and the energy of the 
Mongol.” 

(vi) After the failure of his last attempt (1512 
A. D.) to recover his ancestoral city, _ Samarkand, 
Babat began to seek refuge from his cares in the wine 
cup. “From henceforwatd he became a hatd, though 
not a heavy drinker, taking @ main delight in the 
pleasures of frequent wine patties. And drink, though 
it never clouded his faculties, almost ceftainly shortened 
his days.” 

(B) Asa king :— 

(G) He was a.gteat patron of letters. He received 
in audience Khwandamit, the author of Habi-us-Siyar, 
and others from the courts of Hirat. 

(ii) He was an exemplaty sovereign in despatching 
business without any indolence and laziness. 

(ii?) He was stong and tesolute and “possessed 
eight fundamental qualities *—@) lofty judgment; (b) 
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noble ambition; (c) the art of victory; (d) the art of 
government; (e the art of conferring prosperity upon 
his people; (f) the talent and ruling mildly the People o¢ 
God; (g) ability to win the hearts of his soldiers ; and 
(h) love of justice. 


(iv) He was a gallant _gentlemea endowed With 
the princely quality of patdoning the enemies again 
and again. An anecdote, illustrative of this quality in 
him, runs as follows :—When Babar was matching 
ftom Kalat to Kandhar, he was joined by two 
fugitive princes. One had made an attempt to usurp 
Babat’s place at Kabul, but failed. The other was 
considered by many as the rightful heir to the throne 
of Kabul. But despite the formidableness of these 
tefugees from the political point of view, they ° 
were vety kindly received and treated with every 
consideration.” Again once in 1508 he fought one 
of his greatest battles against the rebels who had 
desired to place Abdur Razzak on the throne of Kabul, 
The rebels fled in dismay and the “graceless” Abdur 
Razzak was captured, But in his hours of Prosperity 
he did not forget his customary kindiness. The rebel 
leader was generously treated and set at liberty. 


(v) He was a gallant adventurer who had attained 
his most ambitious aims. “From the Jaxattes to the 
Ganges, in Kabul, Delhi, Agra and Jaunpore, he was 
no longer a mere leader of marauding hordes, but a 
veritable Badshah or Emperor” (Keene). 


His death.—His health had been tried by a life of 
labour and hazard, begun when his years were fourteen. $ 
During the great part of that time he had drunk hard; 
the fierce transitions of the Indian climate tried his | 
health. On the approach of the winter of 1530, in the 
fiftieth year of his age, his constitution gave way. He 
died on the 26th December, and his body was transported 
to Kabul for internment, 


His last words to Humayun were: “Do not Kill 
your brothers, but watch th em with care.” 
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CHAPTER XXII 


Humayun. 


(1580—40 A- D-) 


His accession. His treatment of his brothers.— 
Humayun succeeded Babat in peace at the age of 
93, True to his father’s departing words, he treated 
his three brothers nicely, To- Kamran he entrusted the 
provinces of Kabul and Kandhar, while Hindal-and 
‘Askari were assigned the kingdoms of Sambhal, and 
Mewat respectively. But Humayun’s peace was of 
short duration. His brothers were all selfish and 
ambitious, and desired to tule independently. They 
were jealous of him and hostile to him. Kamran, 
although he had obtained Kandhar and Kabul, was 
not satisfied. 


His difficulties.—(;) He seized the Punjab also and 
set up as an independent king. This created division, 
debarred Humayun from making recruitment in his atmy 
of the best fighting men from the Punjab and Kabul, and 
consequently paved the way for his final overthrow by 
Sher Shah and his flight from India, 

(ii) Hindal and Askari too were ungrateful and 
pretenders to the throne. They were in constant intrigues 
against him. ` 

(iii) Babar having had no time to consolidate his 
Empire, Humayun on his accession found himself 
hemmed in on all sides by hostile chiefs and princes. 
(a) On the east he was menaced by an ill-cemented 
confederacy headed by Mohammad Lodi, who had risen 
to power and about 1535 A. D., possessed himself of 
Jaunpore. Also Farid, who had hitherto been a petty 
district officer, was perparing himself for the task O 
Organising a permanent anti-Mughal movement, and 
about this time assumed the title of Shet Khan. 

b) On the south, Bahadur Shah of Gujrat was 
entertaining designs of acquiring the empire of Delhi. 


He had sheltered Humayun’s enemies (some Lodi princes) 
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and his brother-in-law, Mahadi Khwaja, who was , 
prentender to the throne. 
His Wars. 


Battle of Dauroh (1531).—Babat’s death was a signa) 
for the outbreak of formidable Afghan rebellions in the 
east and the west. In the east, the rebels were joined 
by Sultan Mohammad Lodi, but Humayun, the son and 
successor of Babar, marched from Agra and defeateq 
them near Lucknow in the battle of Dauroh (1531 
A. D.). 


Siege of Chunar and submission of Sher Khan,— 
Humayun’s next move was against Sher Khan who 
gave him offence by the acquisition of Chunar, although 
he did not join hands with Mohammad Lodi \Kanungo), 
The Mughal Empetor demanded from Sher Khan the 
surrender of the Chunar fort, but the latter refused 
to give it up. Accordingly the fort was besieged, 
and Sher Khan was forced to yield and accept his 
nominal submission (1532), yet “the serpent was scotched 
and not killed.” 


Humayun’s war with Bahadur Shah of Gujrat.— 
During Humayun’s campaign against the Afghans in 
the east, Bahadur Shah of Gujrat conquered Malwa 
in 1531 A. D., and considerably extended his domi- 
nions. He even sent a subsidy to Sher Khan to 
induce him to create a diversion in his favour by an 
attack upon the Imperial territories, if the Emperor 
would press hard upon him (Bahadur) in the south- 
west. Above all, Bahadur Shah gave shelter to 
Muhammad Zaman Mitza—Humayun’s half-sister, 
Masuma_ Sultan Begum’s husband—who had been 
condemned and imprisoned in the fortress of Biana 
but had fled and sought Bahadur’s protection. This 
offended the Emperor vety much. He set out from 
Agta and marching by way of Raisin and Chanderi 
feached Ujjain in 1535 A. D. The two monarchs met 
each other neat Mandsote, 2 city in western Malwa. 
But Bahadur fled away without giving any battle 
to Humayun. He ran from post to post and the 
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Emperor chased him to Mandu, Champani : 
Finally from Cambay Bahadur ran of De. aaah 
found shelter with the Portuguese in 1536 A. D As 
regards Humayun, he captured Ahmedabad, Patan Baroda, 
Broach, Surat and Burahanpur. Askari “was appointed 
to the viceroyalty of Gujrat; whereas Humayun enjo ed 
himself in the genial climate of Mandu, dreaming to ENE 
it his capital. But 2 few months afterwards “Askati 
zebelled and leaving the new conquests to their facte, 
hastened towatds Agra to seize the vacant capital. At 
this news Humayun set out for Agra by way of Chittore 
and overtook the rebel by forced marches. No soonet 
did the Mughals tura their backs upon Malwa and Gujtat 
than Bahadur Shah issued from his retreat and repidly 
recovered his lost territories, and it appeared as if he 
would soon regain his former ascendency in western 
India, But while returning from a visit to the Portugues 
ovetnor of Goa, he was drowned in the sea (Feb. 18, 
1537)? —Kanungo. 

Humayun and Sher Khan.—The Gujrat campaign of 
Humayun gave Sher Khan a golden opportunity fos! 
equipping a vast army, making himself all powerful ia 
Bihat and aggtandising at the expense of the effete 
monatchy of Bengal. Even the Gaur, capital city of 
as blockaded by Shet Khan. This excited the 


Bengal, W 
alarm of Humayun who matched against Sher Shah to put 
him down and subdue the territories of Bengal. he 


Emperor laid siege to Chunat, but its strong defence 
baffled all the skill of the Emperor, and the siege was 
protracted for months. But at Jast, the Afghans seeing 
the assailants resolute and vigorous surrendered the fort 
on Empefor’s assurance of safety. Next Humayun, 
matched upon Bengal and sent a pursuing column to 
chase Shet Khan, but the Afghan made a detour and 
thus evaded pursuit and placed himself behind his 
“pursuers. Humayun entered Gaut (1538) | while Shes! 
Khan threaded his way tO Rohtas, and with the feturn 
of autumn he crossed the Ganges, besieged Benares, 
which he soon took. From Benares he went to Jaunpore 
and overtan the whole country as fat as Kanauj. The 
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were -panic-struck. Those at Agta gave the 
Heese up for lost, whereas those in Bengal fealizeq 
that there was no chance of escape for them. Sher Khan 
advanced towatds Agra but at this juncture Humayun 
marched against him as fat as Muner on the Son; and 
Sher had therefore to check his career of victory and tutn 
back to meet the new situation. He- stationed himself 
on the upper course of the Son, and suddenly fell upon 
the Mughals at Chausa, where they were slumberin 
catelessly in the pleasing coolness of the early dawn, 
They were badly defeated (1539) and Humayun could 
escape with great difficulty. Next year Humayun again 
met him at Kanauj but was again defeated. The unha PY 
Empetor made his way to Agra with his scattered follow- 
ing. From here he took his family and treasure and went 
to Delhi which he left for Sirhind. Smelling trouble from 
Kamran he marched towatds Sindh, and laid seige to 
Bhakkar. Here he married Hamida Banu Begum and 
sought the help of Maldeva of Jodhpur. But the Rajah 
offered to him no welcome due to his feat of Sher Khan 
end the utter helplessness of Humayun’s cause. Amartkot 
was the next place of refuge, This he left soon after the 
birth of his son, Akbar and proceeded towards Kandhaz 
and thence galloped of to Persia in the hope of getting 
succour from the Shah. 


CHAPTER XXIII 
The Sur Dynasty—Sher Shah. 
Section I. 
(1540—45). 

His parentage and early life.—His original name 
was Farid, the frst child of Hassan Sur. He was bora 
in 1486 A. D., at Hissar-Firoza (ia the Delhi District), 
the “City of Viceroy”, founded by Firoz Tughlaq 
(Kanungo). Hassan who was a jagirJar of several villages 
in Narnol at first, was transferred to the jagir of 
Sahastam and Khawaspur in the neighbourhood of 


Rohtas and there required to maintain five hundted 
troopers. f 
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He goes to Jaunpur 1501,—<Farid’s mother, like the 
saintly Jija Bai, mother of Shivaji, was forsaken by her 
heartless husband, possibly owing to loss of his physical 
chatms.” Het sons too, Farid and Nizam, were shown 
little affection and kindness. When Farid reached the age 
of discretion, he felt himself aggrieved by his father’s 
unkindness. Abbas Satwani adds, “angry words 
passed between the father and son over family 
matters. At the time of distributing jagir he showed 
little favour to Farid’s mother, and did not give her 
such jagit as she wished. Farid annoyed with his 
father, went to Jaunpur to the presence of Jamal 
Khan”, ptobably at the age of 15. There at Jaunput 
he lived ftom 1501 to 1511, acquiring first-hand 
knowledge of Arabic and Persian. “He committed to 
memoty the Gulistan, Bostan and Sikandarnama’ > 
and impressed Jamal Khan so much by bis keen 
intelligence, that he probably drafted Farid to the 
civil service. 


Farid in his jagit.—On the occasion of Hassan’s 
visit to Jaunpur in about 1511, a happy reconciliation was 
brought about between the father and son though the 
efforts of theit kinsmen, who «remarked that....in all 
the tribe of Sur, there was none who possessed learning, 
talent, wisdom and prudence like him (Farid Khan). 
Farid was taken back by his father to Sahasram, where he 
was entrusted with the management of his jagir, with 
powers “both to sanction and cancel the soldiers 
jagirs.? In the jagit he introduced wise revenue 
system, sacked rebel villages, removed the corruption 
of the muqaddams and the misery of the peasantry. 
Indeed his dread was such that “the ferocious Pathan 
soldier lived amicably with his humble Hindu peasant 
without looking askance at him.” 


At Agra (1519—20).—But Farid had to leave be 
father’s home again, because Hasan at the instigation © 
his second wife, sought to discover some fault in him 
and thereby to remove him. This time bau ea 
into a sofe of exile to fat away Agta in search oR daily 
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bread (about 1519 A. D.). At Agra he tried withoy, 
success to secure from Sultan Ibrahim Lodi, a grant of 
his father’s parganas, while his father was yet alive, 
However the death of Hassan in 1520 A. D., enabled 
Farid to return to Sahasram and take possession of 
‘his jagir. 

Farid enters the service of Babar Khan of Bihar 
in 1522.—In 1522 Farid entered the service of Baba, 
Khan. There, in an hunting excursion, he slew a tiger 
and was regarded with the title of Sher Khan or the 
Tiger Lord. Soon in consequence of his _ efficient 
arrangement, experience and quick-understanding, he 
ose to be the Deputy of Bikar and tutor to the crown 
ptince. 


He enters Mughal service.—His extreme popularity 
„excited the jealousy of his master who wanted to over- 
throw him. Shet Khan, therefore, left Bihar and 
entered the service of Babar. In the Mughal camp he | 
remained for about 15 months at most, from April 1527 
A. D., to June 1528, rendering Babar valuable services 
by his knowledge of the country and local influence, 
when Babar’s army was at Chausa and Buxar. By way 
of reward, Sher Khan was given the charge of the 
territories to the west of the Son and east of the Katam- 
nasa etc. 


Governor of Bihar in 1529.—In 1529 Bihat having 
been restored by Babat to Jalal Khan, a mere boy and 
son of Babar Khan, Shet Khan was again appointed as 
deputy governor of Bihar by Jalal’s mother Dudu. A 
few months after she died Sher Khan became a 
full-fledged governor of Behar. 

After the death of Babar, Sher Khan captured the 
fortress of Chunar in 1530. - 

[Note—Further see notes on the wats of Humayun 
with Sher Shah]. 

Sher Shah feigned fot six months (1540 A. D.) 
as king of Bengal and Jaunpore and for next five years 
asthe Emperor of Hindustan. When he aseended the 
throne of Delhi, “confusion almost to the extent 0 
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anarchy reigned throughout the countty.” His two 
Mughal predecessors, Babar and Humayun, “had no 
genius of a master, architect to build up a constructive 
„dministtative machinery” It fell to the lot of this 
illustrious Pathan rulet to restore the Empite of 
Hindustan to its natural limits (the Indus ‘on the 
west, Assam in the east, the Himalayas on the north 
and the Narbada on the south) and to consolidate it 
by establishing aà highly efficient administrative system 
on bureaucratic lines, quite unknown to any of his 
predecessors. 


The defects of administrative machinery before 
Sher Shah.—(i) The empire of the Slaves, the Khiljies 
and the Tughlags was an «ill-cemented mass of provinces, 
held together by slender ties of allegiance of the pfovin- 
cial governors to the throne.” The five depattments— 
the Exchequer, the Army, the Intelligence, the Industries, 
the Public Works and the Judicial—‘‘wete not the 
supreme centre of the apex of subordinate establish- 
ments in the provincial chief towns and had no claim 
to bureaucratic compactness. Neither any well-defined 
administrative units, mor any machinety of adminis- 
tration existed at all for the provinces,” that were ` 
placed under governors, known as Wallis Of Naibs- 
These Naibs had large armies and were absolute 
tulers of territories in theirt own charge. The result 
was the “provincial governorship very often proved a 
stepping stone to the imperial throne.” For instance 
Altamash, Jalaluddia, Alauddin, Gazi Tughlaq had all 
been provincial governors before their advent to power 


as Sultans of Delhi. 


(ii) Inspite of one tulet, the _Empite was “cut up 
into innumerable mutually repellent semi-feudal states, 
held by atrogant soldiers without any civil authority to 
check their ambitions and misdeeds.” 


: Ware iaks 
(iii) The official hiefatchy served not as „lin 
zao a the rulet and the suled but as a formidable 


wall concealing the personality of the occupant of the 


imperial thtone from the simple village who 
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habitually resigaed himself to the mercy of every 
wielder of authority on the spot, regarding him as 
the Ma-bap of the omnipotent ruler of his destiny,» 
(Kanungo). 

Sher Shah’s civil administration.—Unlike his pre- 
decessors, Sher Shah systematised the administration 
of Hindustan in such a way that he had a full contro} 
over the financial resources of his Empire and even the 
remotest village was drawn into such a close contact 
with the Imperial authority that he could feel its pulse 
at will, 

(i) Pargana.—The unit of his administration was 
known as pargana. It consisted of a group of villages, 
and was administered by a Shigdar, an Amin, 2 treasurer 
and two Karkuns. The shiqdars discharged police: 
duties, helped the amins in the collection of revenue, and 
executed royal firmans, The amin was the head of 
the civil establishment, and carried on the work of 
assessment and collection of revenue. Under him 
worked the two karkuns (two writers—one of Hindi 
and another of Persian) and the treasurer, who were 
all made individually and collectively responsible to- 
the Imperial government. Besides these officers there 
were the Patwari, Chaudhari and Muqaddam who acted. 
as intermediaries between people and the state. 

_ Gii) Sarkar (a) Chief Shiqdar.—The next latger and: 
higher administrative unit was Sarkar. It was managed 
by two officials: (a) The Chief Shigdar and (b) The 
Chief Munsif. The former was an official of consider- 
able influence. He had a contingent of police force, 
the strength of which varied from 2000 to 5000, accord- 
tag to the character and the geographical situation of the 
sarkar. This officer was entrusted with the duty of 
holding the people under the Imperial authority, of safe- 
guarding highways and of punishing the peasantty for 
evilful abstinence from non-payment of revenue. 

(b) Chief Munsif.—As regards the chief munsif, he 
supervised the conduct of civil officials of a sarkar, His- 
duties were (i) to watch over the conduct of the oficials- 
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of parganas. in his sarkar, so that they might not 
oppress Of injure the people or embezzle the king’s 
revenue, and if any dispute should tise regarding 
the boundaries of the patganas of the Empire, they 
were tO settle it so that no confusion might arise 
pmongst the king’s officers. (Elliot Vol. IV p, 414). 


(ii) The function of a circuit judge was also i 
discharged by him. As such he tried civil suits Baal i 
redressed the grievances of the peasants and other 
peoples at the hands of pargana officials. 


But neither the revenue affairs of the patganas 
jn his Satkars were concentrated in his hands (there 
being the most direct relation between the Pargana 
office and the Imperial secretatiat), nor had he the 
authority to dismiss of transfer the pargana officials 
for mismanagement and misconduct to the Emperor 
who dealt with each one of them himself. In a word, 
“the administration in the satkac was based on the 
ptinciple of minimum interference from the higher 
officials in the work of their subordinates without 
reference to the Sovereign.” (Kanungo). The officials, 
both of the parganas and the sarkars were transferred by 
the Emperor every two OF three yeats with a view to 
enable them to have varied experience of work and 
also to give therein no chance of commanding such 
2 considerable influence _ within their tespective 
jurisdictions as may turn their head to flout the Imperial 
authority. 

There was no larger administrative unit than the 
$ satkar. The subahs and subedats were the creation 
© Of Akbar, But Sher Shah was not in favour of big 
govefnotships, especially of the military type. 

His control of government.—In his work of adminis- 
tration Sher Shak was assisted by a body of ministets, 
who, as heads of various departments, made reports to, 
him on the work of their respective departments. he 
otders which they received on their reports were recorded 
for their future guidance, SO that there might be no 
necessity for enquiry on such problems in futute. His 
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ministers “were his sectetaries who merely attended to 
The strings of policy he kept in his 


. 2) 
the routine work. 
own hands; he himself despatched a large amount of 


business.” Himself he was his own Prime Minister, 
dictating firmans and despatching a vast amount of 
eorrespondence with his own nobles, grandees of the 
Empire and foreign kingdoms. ‘He was his own 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and every day he inspected 
and took account of the treasure which came from all 
parts of the kingdom.” Finance and justice he 
controlled through his chief munsif even in the sarkars 
of his empire. 

The value of his administrative machinery,—“Here 
in the Imperial secretariat of Sher Shah, we catch a 
glimpse of the departments ia embrayo.” - (Kanungo). 
These departments were not highly organised because 
such an achievement was extremely difficult and well 
nigh impossible for Sher Shak in the brief space of five 
years’ rule and in face of great many difficulties he had 
to encounter. But he had set the ball rolling; and his 
work lasted throughout the Mughal period with some 
inevitable changes, consequent upon the expansion of the 
Mughal empire. According to Kanungo, his administra- 
tive work “forms the superstructure of our present 
administrative system. The modern magistrate and 
thej collector of British India is the official successor 
of the chief shiqdar of Sher Shah and the tahsildar that 
of the amin”. 


Militaty administration. Old system.—The army 
administration of the Pathan rulers was not at all 
efficient. Theit army was not a well-knit body; it was 
merely an “assemblage of the retainers of different amirs. 
The individual soldiers owed allegiance to the state only 
if theirt chiefs were loyal and subservient to it.’ It is, 
therefore, not strange that the army was mostly ill- 
disciplined, and its officers, indulgent and on many 
occasions independent, 

Sher Shah’s innovation. His reforms.—It was Shet 
Shak who “transformed the army into an Imperial institu- 
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sion,” bY making persistent efforts to bring every common 
‘oldies into the closest touch with his Imperial authority. 
his he achieved by leaviag the service and promotion 
of the individual soldier not to the capricious favour of 
his oficers, but in himself. Also the monthly pay of the j 
soldier the Emperor used to fix himself, besides being 
always attentive tO his interest and ever ready to grant í 
him justice even against the most powerful gtandee of 
the Empire. Every soldier was paid separately by the 
treasury, lest the chiefs should appropriate the rightful’ 
dues of the soldiers. 


Thus he negatived all chances of attachment of 
common soldiers to their immediate officers. 


Herein lay the excellence of Shet Shah’s innova- 
tion and in this he was superior to other Pathan 
rulers and even to Akbar. The military organisation 
of the Mughal Emperor was faulty in that the Man- 
sabdars, who were allowed to draw. the salaries of 
their men brought to the muster, their grooms and 
servants dressed as soldiers and mounted on branded 
horses. Secondly, Akbar like the Turkish sultans of 
Delhi, recruited his soldiers through his officers, who 
were appointed by him but who had to find men to 
command. This necessarily turned the officers into 
personal chiefs of the soldiers, who were inclined 
to follow them even against the Emperor. To take an 
example, «Mahabat Khan, who imptisoned Jahangir, 
was the natural product of Akbar’s military system. 

Other regulations. —With a view to check frau- 
dulant musters, Shet Shak arranged for the branding of 
horses, and for taking the descriptive roll ia his. 


presence. 


Two divisions of his army.—The Imperial army had 
two portions. One was stationed in cantonments at 
various strategic points of the Empire, like Gwalior, Binga; 
Ranthambhot, Chitore, Raisin, Chunar and Rohtas (Bihar) 
etc, Every such division, knowa 3s the fauf> a 

ded by a Faujdar- hese faujdats, with the exception 
of those who were stationed of the frontiers, were 
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entrusted with military duties only having no Concer 
whatsoever with civil affairs. Those on the frontier 
had the charge of both the civil and military dutie, 
For instance Haibat Khan guatded the Kabul toad 
with 30,000 troops and also governed the Gakkar 
country; and Fateh Jang Khan was at Dibalpur 
ruling Multan and upper Sindh and keeping watch over 
the Qandhar road. 


Strength of the army under his direct contro}, 
The second portion of the army was under the direc 
control of the Emperor to keep the equilibrium, 
It consisted of 1,50,000 cavalry, 5,000 elephants and 
25,000 infantry. Besides he had a grand park of 
artillery, which he made use of against the Rajputs 
and in the siege of Kalanjac. According to Tarikh.j. 
Daudi, it comprised of 4,000 guns, capable of discharging 
balls weighing 4 maunds each, 


Hindus in his army.—The infantry of Sher Shah 
was composed exclusively of the Hindus of Buxar.<« They 
were the Emperor’s hereditary tenants and the partners 
of fortune in every enterprise and were more trusted by 
him than men of northeta provinces among whom he 
was almost a stranger.” (Kanungo). Hindus were 
appointed on positions in the army. Bikramajit was 
one of his best and most trusted generals. It was he 
who was sent by Sher in putsuit of Humayun after the 
battle of Chausa and Bilgram. All this was a new 
thing and really significant in his general scheme of 
nation-building. 

Revenue system. Old system.—During the reign 
of the early Muslim monarchs, there was no fixity of the 
state demand. Revenue was assessed by guess or com- 
putation, and the poor peasant was allowed just enough 
for his maintenance. Alauddin had introduced the 
scheme of Jatib (i. e. sutvey and assessment.) His 
demand was fixed at half of the produce of the land, 
besides 2 number of duties on the cattle of the peasantry. 
The previous system of granting military jagic and 

- assignment of revenue in lieu of pay to soldiers was the 
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! pane of the peasants’ life even in the days of Humayun. 

ey were relieved of their distress only by Sher Shah’s 
scheme of revenue settlement, popularly known as Todar 
( yas bandobast- Sher Shah got the land of every taiyat 
measured by a tope into bighas (one bigha=3,600 sq. i 
gat) 3 and assessed 1/4th of the produce ae the share of i 
the state. The cultivators were given the choice of 
ayment either in cash or in kind and encouraged to pay 
their dues direct to the pargana treasury with the object 
of diminishing the importance of headmen, and drawing 
the raiyat into closer relation with state officials and 
Imperial authority. They were also not required to 
meet out the expenses of assessment. They were borae 
by the state. 

In short Sher Shah’s revenue system was an excellent 
one. There was left no room for the cultivators 
to be in arrears ; for if he regarded the assessment as high 
and unjust he was left the option of demanding an actual, 
division of the harvest. This system worked well 
throughout the northera India in the Mughal period and 
has even survived in all its essentials in British India, 
under the name of the Raiyatwati System. Sher Shah’s 
policy was to introduce it throughout his empire, but 
“practical difficulties and practical considerations coun- 
selled statesman-like compromise with the local customs 
in some parts of it.” 
Kanungo writes, 
for a decade or two more, 
would have disappeated, and Hindustan would have 
become: one vast expanse of arable land without 4 
bush or bramble, cultivated under the zealous care 


of indefatigable farmers. As his life was short, the 
ibly xemained sprinkled with : old 


cmself created new ones on the 
were less dangerous 


of defence.” 


Coinage.—Before Shet Shah, the currency was in a 
deplorable state because of the scarcity of specie, the 
debasement of the metal and the absence of any fixed 
standard of relative value between’ 
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gold. In this direction Sher Shah’s achievemen, 
lay ca the reconstruction of the currency upon 2 most ! 
comprehensive basis. He made a clean sweep in the 
old mixed-metal currency , struck well-executed pieces | 
in gold, silver and copper 1a the mints that were 
established at important towns, like Agra, Gwalior 
Kalpi, Sahastam, Chunar, Ujjain, Delhi, Kanauj, Lucknow, 
Sukkar-Bakkar etc. 

Commerce.—Before Sher Shah’s accession to- the 
throne, commerce was ‘jin a state of decline, and with it 
the material development and prosperity of the Empire, 
The reason for all this was, that there did not exist 
freedom of trade between different provinces of the 
empire. Even within a province trade was greatly 
hampered as a result of a number of exactions at 
eyery ferry and on the highway by persons ia authority. 


Tr was the work of Sher Shah to make a clean 
sweep of all internal customs and to allow the levy 
of duties only on the frontier and at places of sale 
within the empire. He was always alive to the 
interests of merchants who were allowed to enjoy 
special consideration and perfect safety on the high 
away. a 
Ina word “Sher Shah by the construction of the 
tarif system, revived the dwindling commerce of 
northern India. His enlightened tariff policy is an 
eloquent proof of farsighted statesmanship.” 


Roads and Sarais.—The early Muslim sultans had 
shown little care for such useful works. Their money 
and energy were speat up in such unproductive works 
as building of mosques and t»wns simply to perpetuate 
theif own names. But Sher Shah won glory in his roads 
which numbered four. One ran from Rohtas on the 
Indus to Sonargaon near Dacca; a second led from Agta 
to Burhanpur (on the Tapti; a third from Agra to 
Chittore and a fourth from Lahore to Multan. They 
“have kept his memory still green in the minds of bis 
countrymen.’ Along the roads, rest-houses were built 
every mile and half, a succession of wells were dug a 


and 
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Jines of trees were planted by the roadside. They were 
_ as a matter of fact, the symbols of Imperial unity built 
ptimarily for the defence of his empire by rapidly 
concentrating his armies on any threatened point. As 
regards sarais, there every kind of facility was provided 
to the traveller. Also they served as halting stations of 
state officials and of himself, and as stations of 
Dak Chauki (conveyance of news by relays of horses). 
According to ‘Tabkat-i-Akbari, “by dak-chauki, news 
reached Sher Shah every day from the Nilab and the 
extremity of Bengal’ and in this way it was possible 
for him to keep his finger always on the pulse of his 
Empire. 


His police system and judicial administration — 
Sher Shah being just equally to the high and the low 
punished all without any regard to their birth and rank, 
There were courts of justice the Dacul-adalat in whick 
the Ogzi and the Mir Adl tried civil cases and administered 
justice. The Hindus settled their civil cases in the 
Panchayats, but in criminal cases they were amenable to 
the state law. ‘The criminal law was severe ; punishments 
were harsh and cruel. Even theft and robbery were 
treated as capital offences. The maintenance of peace 
and order was the work of chief shiqdars and their 
subordinates in their sirkars and patganas respectively. 
They were, in shott, the guardians of peace. For their 
` guidance Sher Shab had issued some regulations. 


«Jf a theft or robbery occurred within the limits 
of governors and amins and the perpetrators were 
not discovered, then. they should arrest the muqaddams 
of the surrounding villages and compel them to make 
it good. 

If the murders should occur, and the murderers 
were not discovered, the amins were enjoined to seize 
the muqaddams and imprison them, and give them 
a period within which to declare „the murderers. If 
. they produced: the murderers or pointed out where they 
lived, they were- to let the muqaddams 80, and so 
put the murderers to death, but if the muqaddams of 
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a village, where the murder had occured, could nor 
do thus, they were themselves put to death, for it has 
been generally ascertained that theft and highway 
robberies can take place by connivance of these 


headmen. 

Effects of his police regulations.—If a muqaddam 
harbours thieves and robbers unknown to the governor 
it is fit that he should be punished or even be put to 
death that it may bea warning to others to abstain from 
similar acts”. 

“Iq the days of Sher Shah and Islam Shah 
muqaddams used to protect the limits of their own 
‘villages, lest any thief or robber or enemy of their 
enemies might injure a traveller and so be the means 
of their destruction and death” —Abbas p. 258—259. 


R . «Such was the state of safety of highways that 
if any one carried a purse full of gold and slept in the 
desert (deserted places) for nights, there was no need 
for keeping watch” 

—Tabkat-i- Akbari. 

«Jn the time of Sher Shah, an old woman might 
place a basket of ornaments on her head, and go 
on journey, and no thief or robber. would come neat 
her for fear of punishments which Sher Shah inflicted”. 
ars: —Elliot 432—393: 
The police system of Sher Shah has been highly 
appreciated by Kanungo. He rightly remarks: “It 
is possible for an oriental despot only to establish 
such order and safety in a kingdom. The modern 
mind may shrink in hatred and terrort from Sher Shah's 
administration....but it was’ eminently ft for a world 
that was medieval. He did not make a punitive 
police out of a gentleman, but turned robbers and thieves 
into guardians of peace; and this was the secret ° 
his success, of. which modern civilzed governments 
may .well despair. His presumption of the mugaddams 
complicity oz connivance in crimes, committed withia 
that jurisdiction, is not the ungenerous view of 4 
tyrant, but the correct feading of the tural psychology 
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by 2 self-made man, who moved intimately among 
the populace.” 


His conquests as Emperor and limit of his 
Empire.—After Sher Shah had been firmly seated on the 
throne of Delhi, he conquered the kingdom of Malwa 
subjugated the country of the Gakkars in the north- 
western Punjab, reconquered Bengal and defeated the 
Rathor ruler of Marwar, Raisin was taken possession 
of deceitfully, also Sindh and Multan -were conquered. 
While laying seige to Kalinjar, he was killed by an 
explosion of gunpowder in 1545 A. D. 

His estimate (a) His charity.—‘He was a veritable 
father to his people; stern to the untuly, but all kindness 
and love to the weak, “the disabled and the destitute.” 
So he tan a ‘poor house, (#7<-fen't) ; sertled allowances 
upon every blind and helpless of ‘his empire and daily 
fed several thousands of Muslims and Hindus at the 
royal kitchen, there being separate administrations fox 
both of them. 


(b) His justice and impartiality.—In the words of 
Mamson, ‘there was a mixture of the lion and the fox 
inhim With enemies of equal strength he was prone 
to play rather the fox than the lion and to this he owed 
‘his triumph over Humayun and Maideva. But in his 
dealings with his subjects he was the terrible lion of 
justice, never showing any favour to the oppressors, 
even if they happened to be his near relatives and his 
own sons.’ From the Khulasat-ul-Tawatikh, we learn 
that he did not hesitate to enforce the law of retaliation 
even in the case of his eldest son. - 

(c) His industry.—He was indefatigable in giving 
constant attention to the minutest details of every 
‘department of the state, and so days in and days out he 
was busy : his nights and days being divided into portions 
for each separate business. In the words of a historian, 
“the activity of Sher Shah was not the industry 
of Aurangzeb who Jaboured only to destroy what his 
predecessors had left, but more. akin to that of 
Napolean.” - 
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a conduct durin campaigns.—He had mot at all 
Beanie in RR o bloodshed and cruelty, ang 
«He had a heart which a saldier 
cks. He could feel for the 
«Tears burst out-of his eyes, 


an 
had no passion for fight. 


and a statesman very often la 


misfortune of his enemy”’—“T' 
when the Mughal queen (wife of Humayun) with a 


multitude of ladies, came out of the camp and stood 
suppliant before him after the battle of Chausa. Hig 
chivalry and kindness to them were not unworthy of an 
Alexander. He was one of the most human conquerors, 
No spoke of conflagration marked the track of his 
army, no shrieks of the oppressed in the invaded 
countty filled the sky. Women with dishevelled hair 
were not seen flying before his licentious soldiery”’. 

Abbas tells us that during the match of his army, 
horsemen were stationed neat corn-fields to prevent 
people from causing any injury to cultivation. If 
any person was found injuring the field deliberately, 
his ears were cut off and he was paraded through- 
out the camp. And if from the narrowness of the road 
any cultivation was destroyed, he would make good 

. the loss.” 

He was a comrade of his soldiers.—Although 
extremely severe, he was more beloved of his soldiers 
than a commander. Readily and most willingly, they 
performed onerous duties not as the slaves of an oriental 
despot, but as the comrades of an adorned commandet. 
“Sher Shah was a monarch but he never, played the king. 
He never hesitated to handle the spade like his meanest 
soldier.” (Kanungo). This is further confirmed by 
Badayuni, who writes: “at @hausa when Humayur’s 
envoy reached.the Afghan camp, he found Sher Shah 
with his sleeves rolled up cutting a trench with a spade 
in the hot season. He sat down unceremoniously on the 
ground to hear the message.”’ 


He was a great statesman.—Sher Shah introduced 
“an era of liberal Islam, which lasted till the reaction 0 
Aurangzeb’s reign. According to Mr. W. Crook, “Shes 
Shah was the first who attempted to found an Indias 
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no writer can set the desttuttion of a single temple ot 
image against the name of Sher Shah. 


Empire, broadly based upon the peoples’ will.” In fact, 


Significance of his rule.—To sum up, “in tearing up 
his Empite Sher Shah utilized all the extant working 
forces in the state. Nota single section of the Indian 
people was allowed to keep aloof from the government 
in sullen discontent or provoked sensitiveness. He made 
no racial discrimination in extending his patronage and 
bore no ill-will to the former ruling caste, the Turks, 
the Khiljie, who were freely admitted to his service. 
He hated thc narrow sympathies of his own people 
and ttied to liberalize their mind.” 


Within a short reign of five years and six mouths, 
he introduced extensive reforms. This: is no doubt 
an unquestionable proof of his wonderful executive 
ability. _Keene has tightly said “no government, not 
even the British, has shown so much wisdom. as this 
Pathan ruler? 


Section II. 


Successors of Sher Shah..—Sher Shah’s death was 
the ruin of his house, for he left. none fit to succeed him. 
His second son Jalal. Khan who happened to reach 
the death bed of his father was proclaimed king by the 
Afghan nobles. He assumed the title of Islam (Salim) 
Shah. His fratricidal contest with his elder brothet 
revived the embers of strife among the factious 
Afghans. 


Islam Shah.—Toe Niyazis, a powerful tribe, tose 
against him; Shuja-at Khan, the governor of Malwa was 
alienated from him by his misbehaviout ¡and Azim Humayun, 
the governor of the Punjab broke into tebellion and was 
twice defeated. Thus Islam Shah was busy in repressing 
rebellions. In order to curb the power of the nobles, 
he deprived them of theit wazlike elephants > kept the 
revenues of the state in his own hand aud abolished the 
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ice of supplying money in exchange for Certain | 
Pa quota Soe tel men; established a system of | 
espionage to keep himself in the know of alk that | 
happened in his kingdom ; and, stationed troops in the F 
various parts of the kingdom to see that the machi. 
nery of the government worked with efficiency anq 
vigour. 

Mohammad Adil Shah.—On Islam Shah’s death in 
1552 his son Firuz Khan, a boy of twelve was murdereq 
by his maternal uncle Mubariz Khan who usurped the 
throne and styled himself Mohammad Adil Shah. He was 
a worthless debauchee, and to the indignation of the 
Afghan nobles, gradually entrusted all power in the 
state to a Hindu adviser, Hemu, of Rewari. He 
displayed considerable political accumen and military 
ability, and managed his affairs with great vigour and 
energy. But he failed to arrest the forces of disorder 

- and elements of disruption which were slowly under- 
mining the empire. Rebellions broke out in many 
uacters. Two of the nephews of Sher Shah contested 
Adil Shah’s right to the throne. One of them Ibrahim 
Khan Sur seized Agra and Delhi, while the second, 
Sikandar Sur, occupied the Punjab, and later defeated 
Ibrahim Sur and acquired possession of the whole country 
between the Indus and the Ganges. Adil Shah who was 
‘wholly incompetent had retired to Chunar. Mohammad, 
a member of the Sur tribe proclaimed himself independent 
in Bengal. Thus at the close of 1554, there were fout 
Afghan kings in northern India, Mohammad in Bengal, 
Adil in Bihar, Sikandar in the Punjab and the Doab, and 
Ibrahim, temporarily worsted, but still in the field. 
This was for Humayun, who had Jong been forming 
vague designs for the recovery of his Indian throne, 
such a golden opportunity as he could hardly neglect. 
Leaving Kabul in November 1554, at thc head of 15,000 . 
horse, he occupied Lahore without striking a blow, and 
next gained a decisive victory over Sikandar at Sichind 
on June 22, 1555. Thus he was the master of Delhi 
and ats and the rule of the Sur dynasty was at 
an end. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 
Akbar. 
1555—1605. 


Death of Humayun.—Humayun, who kad captured 
Kandhat in 1545 with the help of the Persians, occupied 
Kabul in 1550 after a long struggle with Kamran who 
later en fell into the hands of Humayun and was allowed 
to go to Mecca where he died in 1557. Mitza Hindal 
was killed ina aight encounter and Mitza Askati was 
captuted and allowed to proceed to Mecca. Thus having 
got tid of all his tivals, Humayun defeated the Afghans 
under Sikandar Sur and his minister, Hemu, in 1555, and 
re-occupied Delhi and Agra. Sikandar then fled towards 
the Himalayas and tried to taise new forces. Humayun 
died in 1556 from the injuries received ftom a fall 
from the staits of his house. Lane Poole has well said 
that “his end was of a piece with his character. If thete 
was a possibility of falling, Humayun was not a man to 
lose it. He tumbled through life and he tumbled out 
of it.” 


Akbar’s accession to -the throne.—At_ the time of 
his father’s death Akbat who had been appointed to the 
government of Punjab and sent in pursuit of Sikandat 
under the guardianship of Bairam Khan Khankhanat, 
was at Kalanaut, near Amritsar. On 15th Februaty, 
1556, guardian, Bairam Khan, a native of Badakhshao, 
who had followed the fortunes of the late Emperor oF 
neatly twenty yeats. This valiant and experiences 
Turkman was declared his Prime Minister, alike for livic 
and military service. 


. Difficulties of Akbar. —The task of Ahbar, who was 
then thirteen yeats of age, was formidable : 


(i) There was chaos and disorder in the country ; 
which had again «suffered from rapacity and negli- 
gence, and the devastations of lawless soldiers ; m 
drums. and tramplings of atmed hosts, and the smoke 
of arson from wrecked and plundered homes” (Keene). 
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(ii) The elaborate administrative machinery of She | 
Shah had incurred rust and decay. 

(iii) Mohammad Adil Shah and Sikandar Sur, the 
two nephews of Sher Shah, aimed at the recovery of theit 
empire. The first had retired to Chunar and the other 
was coatesting Akbar’s supremacy in the Punjab. 


(iv’ Hemu, the most formidable of Akbat’s enemies 
had captured Agra and Delhi, and declared himself king 
with the title of Raja Vikramaditya. 


(v) The governor of Kabul turned hostile to him. 


(vi) Lastly the Mughal chiefs were divided in 
council. Some proposed to carry the young prince 
back to Kabul and endeavoured to postpone further 
operations till they could gather fresh forces for a renewed 
attempt. 


Thus it is quite clear that Akbars position was 
extremely critical and insecure. 

How were the difficulties surmounted.—In this 
crisis, the veteran and experienced Bairam Khan stuck 
to the cause of Akbar and proved to be a tower of 
strength to him. (i) He overuled the proposal of the 
timid Mughal officers to return to Kabul; (ii) and “gave 
a significant lesson of courage and conduct to his 
subordinates, by putring to death Tardi Beg, the general, 
by whose misfortune or error Delhi had been lost”, 
and put under arrest three other officers. -Thus the 
Mughals were stimulated and they showed, therefore, no 
more weakness. (iii) Next, Bairam vanquished Hemu aftet 
a stubborn conflict and brought him wounded into. Akbat’s 
tent, where his head was struck off by Bairam.: The most 
formidable rival of Akbar having been thus disposed of, 
Agra and Delhi were quickly occupied. (iv) Then came 
the turn of Sikandar Sur who after an eight months’ 
siege at Mankot (in Jammu), surrendered; and was 
generously allowed by Akbar a fief in Bihar, whete 
he died two years: later. (v) Mohammad Shah was 
killed (1557) in a conflict with the king of Bengal. 
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Fall of Bairam Khan.—Thus having cleared awa 
his rivals, Akbar was now firmly seated o y 
> 4 n the throne of 

Delhi. During the next two yeats, he received the 
surrender of Gwalior and annexed Jaunpur, and extended 
his authority over the reconquered empire. As he grew 
towards manhood Bairam Khan’s control irked him. 
The latter was haughty and arrogant, and lived in state 
while the Emperor was kept extremely short of money. 
Hence he was strongly impatie-t of the restrictions put 
upon him. Besides Bairam as an adherent of the Shiah 
sect, the members of which he indiscretely favoured 
had aroused considerably the hostility of the Sunnis 
the dominant sect in India) by executing Tardi Beg, a 
Sunni for the loss of Delhi, and by advancing Shaikh 
Gadai, a Shiah, to the office of Sadr-us-satur, the highest 
judicial and ecclesiastical position in the empire. The 
ladies, too, of the imperial family (Hamida Banu Begam, 
the dowager queen, and Maham Avkah, the foster mother 
of Akbat) were impatient of Bairam’s authority which 
baulked their ambition to make the youthful sovereign 
theirt own instrument. ‘The discontent against the 
protector’s strong and arrogant rule added to the number 
of his enemies, and gave rise to a conspiracy 10 which 
the principal partners were Hamida Banu Begam, Maham 
Ankah, her son Adam Khan and her relative, Shihab- 
ud-din, governor of Delhi. Maham Ankah persuaded 


Akbar with all the arts of a clev 
Bairam Khan that the Regency was 4 
‘had taken the seins of governme 
Bairam was, therefore, directed to m e 
to Mecca, -and was offered a jagir for his maintenance the 
revenue of which was to be sent to him by his agents. 
The Regent bowed to his young mastet’s orders, an 

set off towards Gujrat. But Akbat, „probably at the 
instance of the ladies, j 
unmerited humiliation by deputing Pit Mohammad Khan, 
a former servant of his, ‘to hasten the latter’s departure 
for Mecca,’ or in the words of Badaoni ‘to pack him any 
as quickly as possible to Mecca without giving him 0 

time for delay. The disgrace stung Bairam into 
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rebellion. But he was defeated by the imperial troops | 
at Jalandhar, taken prisoner, and then patdoned by Akbar | 
who once more ordered the fallen minister to go 
his pilgrimage. But he was not destined to see Mecca, 
He was murdered at Patan {in Gujrat) in 1560 by an 
Afgan whose father had fallen in a battle fought by 
Bairam against Sikandar’s forces. Bairam’s infant son, 
Abdur Rahim then 4 years of age, was brought to Court 
and educated under Akbat’s care, and eventually rose tg 
be a general and Khan Khanaa as, his father had been 
before him. 

Akbar under the Harem influence.—Akbart was not 
yet his own master. During the next two years he 
found that he had exchanged the Regent’s leading-rein 
for the petticoat government of the court. Whatever 
half-formed ambitions may have passed through the mind 
of Bairam Khan, Mahan Ankha’s one object was to 
advance her reprobate son Adham Khan to power. She 
also brought into prominence Pir Mohammad Khan, 
successful soldier, but a man of violent brutality. With 
these councillors Akbar entered upon his policy of 
aggression. 


nt cae tem ink ORE TE eke 


The Malwa campaign.—Malwa was overrun ia 
1560 by the troops of Adham Khan and Pir Mohammad. 
Droves of prisoners were killed, and Rupmati, the 
beautiful consort of the defeated. ruler Baz Bahadur, 
poisoned herself rathez than fall into the hands of the 
conqueror., Akbar incensed by Adham Khan’s miscon- 
duct, but especially by his retention of the spoils and the 
women, suddenly appeared at Adham’s camp in Malwa 
and accepted his submission, A similar submission 
was exacted from the Governor of Jaunpur, Ali Quli 
Khan Uzbeg who now proved equally seditious, by 
Akbar hurrying to the province. j 

When the emperor reached Agra, he recalled Adham 
Khan from Malwa; and Pir Mohammad in a position 
of absolute power in that state (Al-Badaoni, Vol. 11 
P. 46), began a campaign through Khandesh and across 
the Narbada, “practising to the utmost the code O 
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 ChengeZ Khan massacring or making pri 
the inhabitants, and swept eversthiae prirode no ea. 
ane he robbed the crown’ from the pulpit, the turban 
from the preacher, the cupola from the mosque the lam 
from the minaret,” (Ibid, vol. II pp. 46 ‘A7) sae 
retribution came swiftly. While retiring before the 
atmy of Baz Bahadur Pir Muhammad was drowned whea 
crossing the Narbauda. Thus says Badaoni, “he went 
by water to fire ; his cruelty, insolence and severity were 
unished ; and the sighs of the orphans, the captives and 
he helpless were avenged.” (Al Badaoni, vol. II H 51.) 
As a result of this monster’s death Baz Bahadur once more 
recovered his lost kingdom, but he was expelled and after 
wandering as a refugee from one court to another for eight 
years he made his submission to Akbar, and entered his 
service in which he held at the time of his death the 
rank of commander of 2000 horse. ‘ 


End of the court influence.—As a preliminary to- 
wards tidding himself of the influence of Mahan Ankha,. 
whose powets amounted to those ofa prince minister, 
Akbar appointed as his Vizier Mohammad Khan Atka 
in November 1561 A. D. 


He was a Joyal servant since before the second Panipat. 
In May 1562 Adham Khan with a view to restore the 
family influence entered the palace with some followers 
and murdered the minister (Mohammad Khan Atka) in 
his apartments there. Akbar, asleep in an inner room, 
was roused by the uproat hich followed the crime, 
and coming forth, met the murderer, felled him to the 
ground with a blow of his first and then had him thtown 
from the palace terrace. Mahan Ankha died broken 
hearted forty days later, and she and her worthless son 
lie buried in a magaificient tomb erected by Akbar neat 
the Qutub Minat. 


The supreme control of affairs was n0w in Akbat’s 
own hands. He was henceforth his own minister, and 
he aow devoted himself to the dificult task of putting 
an end to chaos and evolve order, of uniting India 
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e one system of administration and final] | 
Toe ee foundatiotis of a society held together by a J 
bonds of a common culture. 

His military expeditions and conquests.—At the 
time of his succession, Akbar possessed the Punjab and 
Delhi in the north. The Ganges valley and Bengal were 
still held by the Afghan dynasty; the Rajputs were 
independent: in western Hindustan, and there were 
innumerable chiefs in possession of separate principalities 
all over the country. : 

The next twenty years saw the rapid conquest of 
northern India, Ajmere was occupied in the third 
yeat of his reign. Gwalior fell in 1558 and by 1561 
the Afghans had been driven back from Lucknow 
and Jaunpur. Malwa was partly overrun in 156] 
and Burhanpur in Khandesh was captured a year later, 
Under the skilful and daring generalship of Akbar, 
the principalities of Central India, including Kalinjar 
(1569) and Gondwana (1564) were annexed. In 
Rajputana the fortresses of Chittore and Ranthambhore 
(1569) were occupied, but it was not till 1572 that 
the Rajputs of Mewar were finally brought into the 
Empire, Malwa was completely overrun and subjugated 
in 1564. Akbar led an expedition into Bihar in 
1574 and brought it under his control. His generals 
invaded Bengal in 1575 and put an end to the indepen- 
dent kingdom of Bengal. 


Now Akbar turned his attention towards affairs in 
the north-west, for in the first place the Uzbegs were a 
danger to the north-western frontier of Akbar’s Empire, 
and secondly the frontier ttibes of the hilly region . 
between India and Afghanistan were showing signs of 
testlessness. For thirteen years (1585—98) Akbar 
temained in the north and spread his armies like a fan 
to operate against the enemies from Kashmir to Sindh. 
(See in this connection notes on the north-western 
frontier policy of the great Mughals). In 1586 Kashmir 
became a part of the empire; and five years later Sindh 
ind in 1595, Baluchistan and Kandhat fell into his hands. 
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The subjugation of Orissa in 1592 had united t 

of Northern India into a single empire. ee E 
Deccan still remained outside.” [For further information 
refer to “the Deccan policy of the Mughals]. Here 
Ahmednagar was captured in 1600, and the strong 
fort of Asitgath captivated in 1601. The conquered 
territories were organized as proviaces of the Empire. 


The extent of Akbar’s empire in 1605.—His Empire 
extended to the borders of Tzansoxiana and Persia on the 
north and northwest, and Burma and Assim in the east. 
It stretched from the Himalayas to the frontiers of the 
Bijaput and Golkorda, kingdoms in the south. 


«The year 1581 was the’ most critical in the reign 
of Akbar.” —Akbart, a born leader of men and one 
of the mightiest sovereigns known to history, had to 
make head against a sea of troubles in finally transforming 
the Mughals from mete military invaders into a pet 
manent Indian dynasty. 

Causes_of discontent—Religious (i) Inspired by his 
vision at Nandane, where he had a mysterious fit o 
religious ecstasy in 1578, while he was encamped at 
Bhera, on the Jhelum, “Akbat indulged freely in his 
favourite pastime of listening to and directing debates 
in the House of Worship.” 

(ii) In June 1579 the Emperor feeling himself free 
to give practical effect to Mubatak’s (father of Faizi and 
Abul Fazal) suggestion of acting ae pe ie 

al head of his people a 4 
Bete Le e cates mosque in Sikti on the Ist Friday 
in the month of Rabi-us-Sani and recited the ritual 
address or khutba prepared for him by Faizi in metrical 
form : shen’ : 

In the name of the Lord who gave us sovereignty 

Who-gave us a wise heart and a strong arm, 

Who guided us in equity, and justice, x 

Who put away from our heart aught but equity 

- Whose praise is heyond out understanding, 8 

Exalted be His Majesty! God is Most Gteat : 
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his step caused much uneasiness among the 
e ai people, who had already harboured 
suspicion in their minds about Akbar’s loss of faith 
in the creed of the prophet of Mecca, because of his 
attitude towards the orthodox. Some of them murmured 
that it was not clear to them whether ‘Allaho Akbar 
meant ‘God is great’ or ‘Akbar is God.’ 


(ii) Further the Infallibility Decree _ authorizing 
the Emperor to decide with binding authority any ques. 
tion concerning the Muslim religion was distasteful 
to them. It was a document which their souls abhorred, 
although they had, perforce, to set their seals on it. 


(iv) Their hear.s burat with rage when they found 
that the use of the name of Mohammad in public prayers 
was forbidden and tb>:. 

(v) “The king renounced all faith in the Arabian 
prophet, refused to allow his name to be used at court, 
mocked the ordinances of the religion,’ dismissed the 
orthodox Mohammedans from the judicial. bench and 


decreed that Arabic words were not to be spelt with., 


letters peculiar to that language. 


(vi) Above all “the excessive favour shown by 
the Sovereign to his Jesuit visitors and-his partial 
compliance with the ritual of Parsees and Jains”, so 
grievously alarmed the Muslims that one Mullah 
Mohammad Yazdi, Qazi of Jaunpore, delivered a ruling 
that rebellion against Akbar as an apostate was 
lawful. 


Maladministration of Bengal.—(vii) To add to this 
bitter religious resentment the administration of Bengal 
and Behar under Muzaffar Khan was irritating. His 
attempt to enforce the branding regulation, the institution 
of an enquiry into the title of fief-holders, resumption 
of holding for’ which titles could not be produced and 
the reduction of the field-service pay of the troops 
precipitated the crisis. The Mussalman chiefs in Bengal 
and Behar broke into a rebellion, captured Muzafiat 


at Yanda with all the treasure it contained and put. 


him to death with a variety of tortures. 
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Akbar’s position was now (1581) critical:— 
i) The malcontents aimed at replacing him by 


his orthodox half-brother, Moh A 
governor of Kabul. } ammad Hakim, the 


: (ii) Subtle traitors under Khwaja Shah Mansur, the 
Finance Minister of the Emperor, surrounded his person 
and were in secret correspondence with Kabul. 


(iii) Hakim “after despatching the two unsuccess- 
ful forays into the Punjab”, invaded that province. 
Defeat from him would have meant to Akbar the loss 
of everything, even life included. 


How did Akbar come out successful.—But Akbas 
proved himself equal to the task. He ‘fortunately for 
himself? did not leave his capital and thus separated the 
insurgents in Bengal from Hakim by hundreds of miles. 
The task of the supression of rebellion in Bengal was 
left in the hands of Todar Mall and Shah Baz Khan; the 
latter having been recalled from a campaign in Rajputana’ . 
to assist him. The rebellion was crushed. Masoom 
Kabuli—the fief-hol’er of Patna, was driven into. the 
Sunderbans; Masoom Faraukhudi—the fief-holder of 
Behat, having been thrice pardoned, was assassinated 
under Akbat’s instructions and many dis-affected ecclesias- 
tics were put to death without trial. The traitors at 
court were defeated by Akbar ; their conspiracy was 
frustrated and they were crushed with the terrible 
execution of Mansur. 

The situation in the Punjab was saved by Mansingh 
who, as a governor, offered a stubborn resistance to 
Hakim at Lahore. This “feeble and drunken creature” 
beat off a hasty retreat being ovet-awed by the aewś“ 
of the advance of Akbar. with an overwhelming force, 
But the emperor was not satisfied. He marched. straight 
on Kabul, occupied it and entrusted its government to 
his sister, wife of. Khwaja Hasan of Badakshan.. This 
having been accomplished, Akbar breathed a sigh of 
relief and security. Infact “his demeanout showed that ; 
he had been freed fromagreat terror. «Hence forwatd 
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ose him; he played a despot, { 


dto o $ 
no body ventured to Opp dictation uptil the end of 


and al submitted to his 
his life. 
His administrative system. 
(i) Organization. 


Organization of Imperial service.—Akbat, the 
real founder of the Mughal _ Empire, aimed 
at the enhancement of the imperial authority and 
reverence. He, therefore, organised the govern- 
ment in such a way that his autocracy or absolute 
ower remained unshaken. Following the example of 
Sher Shah,. be disapproved of the grant of jagirs, in the 
well founded belief that the system was expensive and 
that the holder, being practically uncontrolled with- 
in the limits of the domain, might be tempted to flout 
the Imperial authority. It was why he preferred to pay 
his officials by salaries rather than by assignments 
of territory and of the state revenue derivable from 
it, They were appointed personally by the Emperor, 
fixing the rank according to merit ; they were expected 
to earn the higher prices of the Mughal service by 
their own efforts and capabilities, 

Mansabdari system:—This service was graded 
in a system borrowed directly from Persia, and essen- 
tially Military in character. Each official held 4 
mansab and was in duty bound to supply a certain 
contingents of troops and auxiliaries for the service of 
the state. These Mansabdars were divided into 33 
classes, ranging from commanders of ‘ten’, to ‘ten 
thousands’. Those. in the command of ‘ten’ to “400 
were commonly styled Mansabdars. Those of ‘500 
to ‘2500’ being called Amir, and of ‘3000’ and upwards, i 
Emir-i-Azam. The three highest grades, commanders 
of from ‘7000’ to ‘10000° were ordinarily reserved fot 
the princes. Each grade carfied a definite rate 0 
pay, out of which the holder was required to defray 
the cost of his quota of horses, elephants, beast: 0 
burden and carts. A 
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Akbar’s subas.—“In addition to the Mansab, which 
was regarded as a personal distinction, an official was 
granted, Suwat-rank, as a privilege in return for 
maintaining supplementary Contingent of Suwars or 
cavalry.” Their duties were of various kinds ; some wera 
attached to the departments of the Imperial House Hold 
and some employed on strictly military duties. Others 
held governorships in the provinces (—suhas), into 
which the whole empire was, for the administrative 
purposes, split up. There were at the date of Akbar’s 
death 15 subas: Allahabad, Agra, Oudh, Ajmere, 
Ahmedabad, Behar, Bengal, Delhi, Kabul, Lahore, 
Multan and Malwa, Berar, Kbandesh and Ahmednagar. 
Each of them contained in aggregate more than 100 
Sarkats (district) under Foujdars or district comman- 
dants; Sarkats were further subdivided into a varying 
number of Parganas, Styled sometimes as Mahals, 
The govefnors were known as ‘Sipahsalats’, who in 
order to preserve peace and order maintained a court, 
modelled in that of their sovereign, and possessed 
practically full powers so long as they retained Offices. 
For their assistance there was a Diwan in every 
province, who was in the charge of provincial revenues, 
He dealt with Amils or collectors of revenue and the 
subordinate revenue staff consisting of the Kanungo, 
Patwari, etc. In big cities there were prefects, known 
as Kotwals, who combined in themselves the duties of 
a magistrate and police. 


But Akbar, shrewdly enough, was eyer watchful 
in allowing them no opportunity for acquiting sufficient 
influence and power to disregard the imperial authority 
and assume independence in their respective 
Subas. He was in the habit of transferring them, ata 
Moment’s notice, to entirely a novel form of employ- 
ment. Abul Fazal, then the greatest luminary in the 
domain of literature, had to render excellent service in 
Conducting military operationsin the Deccan; while 
Birbal, the court-wit, met his death in the command of 
troops in the Frontier. 
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In the central Government there were ministers f 
to help the Emperot in his administrative duties. Chie 
of them were :—(i) The Vakil (Prime Minister) who 
was the chief adviser and assistant of the Emperor i 
The Wazir (Finance Minister) who was also known as 
the Diwan (iii) The Bakhshi (War Minister) was 
incharge of the army (iv) The Sadr (Minister for Religion) 
was the highest ecclesiastical orticer. 

Employment of Hindus :—With the true instinct 
ofa statesman, Akbar “perceived the political necessity 
that the Padshah should be the impartial sovereign of | 
all his subjects irrespective of creed.” This sound f 
instinct determined his action as quite an enlightened 
monatch in meeting out kind, considerate and equal 
treatment to his people, by levelling down all distinc- 
tions between the Hindus and the Muslims, and thus | 
making himself the national head of all, and not merely | 
the king of the muslim minority. \ 

Before him, “the Sultans, Balban and Allauddin 
Khilzi, ruled through their armies, refused to employ 
Hindus and maintained theirt supremacy by atrocious 
cruelty and an organised system of espionage.” Under 
Muhammad Tughlaq the internal administration fell 
into ruin. Firoz Shah, a mild ruler, could not restore 
vitality to the system of purely arbitrary despotism. 
Neither Babar, nor Humayun had any time to elaborate 
asystem of civil government. Both were obliged, by 
circumstances, to follow the policy of their predeces- 
sors. It was only Akbat’s glory to accept the view 
“that a great Empire could not be maintainéd on the | 
principles, followed by the Sultans of Delhi, and that 7 
the grast to Hindus and Muslims of equal opportu: 
nities. of serving the state was bound to be an 
important factor in. providing its stability.” Such 3 
staresman-like comprehension of the political 
situation in India ‘by Akbar resulted in his policy 
of “India for the Indians.” In pursuance O 
this policy, public service was thrown open as 4 
career to Hindus of various caste such as Rajputs 
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Kayasthas, Khattris from the Punjab, and the Agat- 
wala banias. In the case of the Rajputs it was 
realized that, “a constant exhibition of authority 
would be not only ineffectual but dangerous”, and 
so the surest hold on their fealty and esteem was 
secured by giving them a personal interest in the 
support of the monarchy. To take’ an example, 
during his feign Mansabs of more than 500 were 
bestowed on 21 Hindus; of whom the Rajputs, inclu- 
ding also the chiefs of Marwar, Amber, Bikaner, 
Jaisalmer and Bundel Khand, wete seventeen. Of the 
four ‘remaining appointments one was granted to 
Birbal, the second to Rajah Todar Mal, the revenue 
administrator and “the ablest and most upright of the 
great Imperial officers”, the third to Todat Mal’s son 
and the fourth to another Khattri. Thirty-seven 
Hindus, consisting of 30 Rajput princes of Chanderi, 
Karauli and Dalia and the Rajput feudatories of the 
larger estates, enjoyed Mansabs of less than ‘500.’ 


Such a policy of binding the Hindu families with 
official and personal ties undoubtedly afforded the 
strongest support to the throne in the reigns of Akbar 
and Jahangit and continued to yield its fruit even 
in the days of Shahjaban. But its abandonment, by 
the bigotted Aurangzeb, was followed by the rapid 
dissolution of the Mughal Empire soon after his death. 


(ii) The administzation of justice.—The adminis- 
tration of justice was carried through Qazis and Mir Adls 
(judicial officers), who were thought fit to follow Koranic 
_ rules. “No records of proceedings, civil or criminal, 
were kept, everything being done verbally ; and no soft 
of code existed’, except the Koranic rules. No regatd 
was made for “the judicial formalities of oaths and 
witnesses.” The governot of a province “was expected 
to hear many criminal cases in pertson and to dispose 
them off in a sharp and summaty fashion, was enjoined 
not to be Ssatished with witnesses and oaths, but to 
trust rather to his own acuteness and knowledge of 
physiognomy, aided by close examination.” (Smith’s Akbar). 
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As regards the sentences, they were of appaling 
kind. “Modes of execution included impalement, tramp | 
ling by elephants, crucifixion, beheading, hanging and | 
others. “Akbar also encouraged the use of trial pi 
ordeal in the Hindu fashion.” 14 

In a word, Akbar was most zealous and watchful in f 
the administration of justice. He once said “If I Were 
guilty of an unjust act, I would rise in judgment agains | 
myself.” (‘Happy saying’, Ain, N ol. iii, p. 387). ; 

(iii) Revenue administration. — The principle an | 
system of Mughal administration were the product of the 
genius of Akbar. Neither Babar, nor Humayun had any | 
chance of elaborating a system of civil government. Thef 
revenue was realized as a tribute paid by Hindu and f 
Musalman chiefs and zamindats, who actually administered f 
the country and squezzed out of the peasantry as much 
as they could possibly do. To Akbar goes the credit | 
for establishing principles of government and- an}. 
administrative machinery, which differed widely from | 
the methods of the Sultans of Delhi. 

Prior to 1579 there existed financial confusion, 
and embezzlement was common and wide-spread, 
“Ameliorative measures were introduced by Akbat 
but with no success, ‘This experiment of abolishing 
“the old traditional areas called parganas and dividing 
the empire, with the exception of the provinces of 
Bengal, Behar and Gujrat, into artificial blocks of 
territory, each yielding a crore of Tankas (Rs. 
25,00,000) and placed in charge of an official styled 
karori”, proved disastrous. These officials, 182 in 
all, were assigned the duty of revenue collection. and 
of fostering the extension of cultivation within theg 
absurdly short time limit of three years. But these 
men ruined the country by their selfish rapacith 
in complete disregard to the interests of the state- To 
such a pitch of despair were the rayaets reduced by 
their tyranny that, according to Badauni, “peasants | 
sold their wives and children and fled away, and the | 
revenue was not collected”. It is true that Badau, 
as an orthodox muslim, was opposed to all reforms; | 
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put his criticism, severe as it is, cannot be dismissed 
as pute invention. The probability is that it is nearer 
the truth than Abul Fazal’s adulatory rematks on 
this measure; ‘‘man’s minds were quieted and culti- 


zation increased and the path of fraud and false-hood 
was closed”. 


Scientific system of taxation.—It was in 1579—80 
that a system of scientific taxation of land based on the 
division of the empire into 12 subas or provinces, 
Sirkars or districts, and Parganas. of Mahals, was 
introduced by Rajah Todar Mall, the famous Hindu 
Finance Minister of Akbar. Its salient features 
were :— 


(a) Measurement of land, 
(b) Classification of land, 

and (c) Fixation of Rates. 

As regards measurement, the Tahi gaz’ (yatd) 
equal to about 33", a ‘Zarib’ of 60 Gaz (it was a 
bamboo-rod clamped by iron rings) and a ‘Bigha” of 
36,00 sq. yds. as a unit of superficial measure, were 
established. 

Classification of Jand.—The classification of land 
according to vatying degrees of fertility, was four- 
fold :— 

(1) Land annually cultivated. 

(2) Land left fallow for a time to recover its 

streagth. 

(3) Land that had been fallow for 3 of 4 years. 


(4) Banjat of land uncultivated for 5 years of 

more. 

The final fixing of assessment due from each 
class of land depended on the consideration of the — 
¡crop gtowa and the mean prevailing prices. This 
means that the area under each crop had its own rate. 
Tt was recorded season by season and the demand on 
each peasant was determined by applying the sanctioned 
rates to the area which he had cultivated. We tead 
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i in-i-Akbari that one set of fates was compi 
for S ue and another for the autumn harvest, piled 
The comparative value of the revenue system, | 
This revenue system of Akbar closely resembled 
the modern Rayatwati system. The revenue wa, 
collected direct from the individual cultivator anq 
was payable in cash, calculated on the Principles 
outlined above. The Mughal Emperor took from the 
tayeets throughout Northern India from Behar to 
Lahore and Multan, a cash payment equivalent to 1/3 of 
the average yield of his land. This share of the state 
was heavy being much in excess of the 1/6 prescribed 
by the Hindu law and custom and “twice the amount 
demanded by the modern land-holders.” In modern 
currency the Mughal assessment per acre was as 
follows :—The chief crops:—wheat Rs. 17 to Rs. 20, 
Batley Rs. 11 to Rs. 13; gram Rs. 10 to Rs. 12, Juwar 
Rs. 9 to Rs. 10, Bajra Rs. 7 to Rs. 8, Sugar-cane 
Rs. 36 to Rs. 42, cotton Rs. 26 to Rs. 30, Indigo - 
Rs. 43 to Rs. 50. But in Kashmir aad Sindh there 
prevailed the original system of dividing the produce 
between the state and the cultivator, who shared the 
profits or losses of the season. 


Compensation to peasants.—The assessment being 
severe, cultivators were compensated by the abolition of 
a crowd of cesses e. g. capitation tax, a poll tax at 
places of worship, a tax per head of oxen, a tree-tax, 4 
tax on artificers, imposts on the sale of cattle and oa 
blankets, oil and hides, fees on the purchase and sale of 
houses, besides the presents and fees to Darogas, Tahsildats 
and Treasurers. But inthe absence of any information 
concerning the actual working of Todar Malls 
revenue system in the days of Akbar,. it is difficult to 
surmise how fat the orders for such abolition were 
acted on. The comparative independance of control 
enjoyed by the provincial Governors, together with 
the fact that proclamations abolishing these misce- 
Janeous taxes had very often to be repeated, puts {us 
in doubt that the peasant might not have obtained the 
the ordained relief. 
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Remissions and some drawbacks.—Further, we 
learn from Abul Fazal that in seasons of draught and 
distress remissions were allowed to peasants and that 
there was regular scale of remissions of assessments in 
the case of lands subject to inundations. It must also be 
earefully noted that facilities to the peasantry for market- 
ing the produce at favourable rates were lacking ; no 
measures were taken to assist the progress of cultivation ; 
no improved methods of scientific cultivation were 
introduced; and the poor and helpless cultivator had to 
bear the burden himself unaided in times of famine, 
except far a remission of state demand. 


Good effects.—Akbat’s conquests assured, an cera of 
peace and order in the country, This, coupled with 
the cheapness of food and considerable increase in the 
volume of trade, engendered a good standard of agricul- 
‘tural prosperity. To be just to Akbar, the principles of 
his land revenue settlement were thoroughly sound. 
They were conveyed, to the officials concerned, in a 
series of instructions. “The collector -was directed to 
be the friend of the agricultutists ; to advance money 
to the needy Rayeet and recover it gradually; to give 
temissions in order to stimulate cultivation; to grant 
every facility to the Rayeet and never to charge him 
more than the actual tillage ; to receive the assessment 
direct from the cultivator and so avoid intermediaries ; 
to recover arrears without undue force and to submit 
a monthly statement describing the condition of. the 
people, the state of public security, the range of 
market prices and rents, the condition of the poor 
and all other contengencies.” 


Revenue Staff :— The collector had an out-doot 
staf to help him in the successful discharge of his 
duties. There was an atmy of measures and 
Karkoons, who, in return fot a fixed daily sum and a 
daily allowance of grain, prepated the seasonal crops’ 
statistics. Another important figute was Kanoongo, 
who kept the taksim account of the revenue payable 
by each village; the Mauzina account showing the 
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the average rent per bigha, the arez of 
cultivated and waste-lands and the list of those, Who | 
aid the assessment or were exempt from doing sọ | 
and lastly the account of receipts and arrears of 
revenue. 

In each district there were several Kanoongoes 
graded in 3 classes and granted fixed allowance, 
equivalent to Rs. 20, Rs. 30 and Rs. 50, a month, 
They were to place their az:counts before the two 
Sadat Kanoongoes in every province who transmitted 
them to Imperial head- quarters. 

Other members of the subordinate revenue-stay 
were the shiqdars, the Amins and the Munsifs, placed 
under the subordination of collector, and having no 
other executive or judicial work to perform as in the 
earlier organization of Sher Shah. ; 

Customs of duties inland transmit dues.—Besides 
the land revenue, as the largest and most important }) 
share of the imperial income a considerable sum was 
derived from the customs-duties and in-land transmit 
dues. The duties on foreign imports were levied at all 
the ports of the empire, under post-officers. There was 
also imposed a marriage-tax levied on both patties 
according to their wealth and social position. This 
meant one rupee to ordinary people of middle-class 
and it varied from Rs. 10/- to 10 mohars in the case of 
the Mansabdars. 

Abul Fazal also makes mention of another tax levied 
on horses varying from Rs. 2 to Rs. 3 per head according 
to the breed of the animal. 


area of Jands, 


(iv) Military Administration. 
Classes of troops.—As regards the military organiza 
tion no large standing army was maintained. Fot 
purposes of war and internal defence there were fout- 
different classes of troops :— 
(a) Contingents—under autonomous tributary chiefs 
who raised and commanded them. They were lant 
lords or Rajahs presenting valuable gifts, pay!8 
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a reasonable revenue of tribute and providing a mili- 
taty assistance in time of wat. At the height of his 
ower Akbar was attended by twenty such chiefs and 
princes. 


(b) Forces under Mansabdats were maintained in 
accordance with their grade in the official hierarchy. 
These men were not required to drill, were dtessed and 
armed in vatious fashions, and looked upon the in- 
dividual officer by whom they were recruited, as their 
personal chief. They were numerous and Akbar 
placed more teliance on these contingents of the 
Mansabdars than on the other classes of troops. But 
the system was pernicious in that the mansabdar was 
‘allowed to draw the salaty of his mea. ' The result of 
this was that “grooms and sefvants were brought 
to the muster dressed as soldiers and mounted on 
branded horses by Akbat’s mansabdars in the muster.” 
(Kanungo). 


(c) Supblementary-troobs—Paid by the state and 
commanded by the Mansabdass. We learn from 
Blochmann that ordinatily the troops under this cata- 
gory did not exceed 25,000 men although, according to 
Monserrate, when Akbat made his expedition to Kabul 
in 1581, the force equipped and paid from the state 
treasury included 45,000 cavalry, 5,000 elephants and 
innumerable infantry and followers. 


(d) Gentlemen Troopers— They consisted of young- 
men of position and good family. 


“They were under a separate command of a 
great noble, had a Bakshi of pay-mastet of their owa 
and were employed of 4 variety of duties—as, A. D. C., 
king’s messengers, guards of the Imperial Haram ete. 
Their pay was higher than that of an ordinaty troopet 
who drew Rs. 7 or Rs. 8 a month after deduction of 
the maintenance charge for his horse and equipment. 


Artillery.—So fat as the attillety is coacetned, it was 
wholly imperial of state paid and was administered asa 
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department of the house-hold. In this branch, the 
monthly pay of a soldier tanged from Rs. 3 tg 
Rs. 7% Akbar set the fashion for heavy artillery, 
It was “too cumbrous to be of any value; its fire Was 
slow and inaccurate; and the heaviest of Akbars guns 
failed to make any impression upon the walls of a really 
strong fortress like Asir Garh”. The Portuguese 
artillery in the 16th century was far superior to any 
` posessed by the Mughal army. 

Infantry.—The infantry consisted of peasants and 
towns-men (match-loch men porters ana wrestlers), and 
included all manner of people besides regular soldiers, 
They used all kinds of weapons and armour but were 
not properly, drilled and were very in-efficient in the 
use of fire arms; the only exception being with the 
Hindus of Buxar, the Bundelas, and a small class of 
hunters, called the Bahelias recruited in the pzovince 
of Allahabad. 

In a word, under Akbar “the cavalry was the only 
branch which was considered respectable aud fit fora 
gentleman to join; while other branches were regarded 
as little better than menial establishments, with the 
possible exception of the artillery which employed an 
increasing number of foreign experts. 

Estimate of military strength.—No precise estimate 
can be given of the total Mughal military strength in 
the days of Akbar. The cavalry in which Rajputs and 
Pathans ` predomiaated might have numbered about 
250,000. For the rest of the forces no sufficient trust- 
worthy data is available. 


No commissariate service.—There was no commis- 
sariate service; in the matter of transport each man had 
to make his own arrangements. 


General condition of the army.—It is true that Akbar 
‘was able to maintain the army in a wonderful condition. 
of efficiency, with his personal vigour and martial 
qualities. Sher Shah’s practice, of branding the horses 
in the service of the government and thus to check the. 
fraudulent musters, was adhered to. The military officers: 
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were paid cash salaries and the old system of gtanting 
jagirs or assignments of land, which tended to strengthen 
theirt power and often predisposed them to rebellion 
was discontinued. Also the practice of enslaving the 
ptisonets of war was forbidden. But it laboured under 
one setious obstacle to efficiency. It was the pomp 
and show, maintained in the camp and on the March. 


Its defects.—(i) Akbat ever intent on conquest and 
on exercising his atmy in wat with a view to allowing 
the soldiers no opportunity for falling, victim to self- 
indulgence and easy-going life, did not usually break 
away with the custom of transforming the atmy 
into an unwieldy city. In fact he “permitted the army 
to be encumbered with all the lavish paraphernalia 
of the imperial coutt, including a proportion of the 
Hatam and its attendants, mounted on elephants 
and camels, a travelling audience hall, musician’s 
gallery, offices, workshops and bazars. Strings of 
elephants and camels carried the treasure; hundreds 
of bullock-carts bore the military stores; an atmye of 
mules transported the imperial furniture and effects.” 
These spectacular progresses of the imperial army are 
in a strange  coutrast with the several practical 
arrangements of Shivaji “whose mobile light cavalry 
would probably have made short work of Akbat’s 
cumbrous encampment.” 


(ii) The second defect of Akbar’s military system 
was that Akbar built. “his atmy from the top down- 
wards. He would first appoint the officer and make 
him to find men to command. The result of this 
recruitment through Mansabdarts was to weaken the 
hold of the Emperor Over them. The officer became 
a personal chief of his soldiers, who were inclined to 
follow him even against the emperor. The evil 
effects of this system became prominent in latter 
reigns, resulting in the rebellions snd defiant attitude 
of the high grandees . of the Empire. Mahabet Khan 
(who imprisoned Jahangir) was the natural. product 
; of Akbar’s system” Kanungo). 
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aq River boats—in his time there was no 
wana the modern sense of the term. The nae 
department of Akbar discharged the functions o¢ 
G boat-buildiag, (b), river-transport, (cy supply of 
sea-men, (a) the watching of rivers, (e) : the imposition 
realization and (g) remission of river duties an 
tolls, of which about 1/2 was paid to the state and 
the balance was retained by boats-men. 
The neatest approach to a proper naval establish- 
a fleet of 768 armed vessels and boats. It 


meant was 
was stationed at Dacca to protect the coast of Bengal 
the foreign pirates and it cost about 


against 
Rs. 29,000. 

Such was the navy of Akbat who tacitly acquiesced 
in the naval supermacy of the Portuguese by 
taking out licenses for the ships which he sent 
to the ted-sea. Both as an administrator and as a 
military adventurer Akbar stands out as unique and 
gloribus in the annals of Mughal India. According 
to Smith he ranks as one of the best sovereigns known 


to history- 


Social Reforms of Akbar.—Akbar was anxious to 
temove social evils that were rating away the very 
vitals of Hindu and Muslim society, for he had realized 
that the strength of a people depended upon the 
purity of their customs and the humaneness of theit 
institutions. “He therefore (i) abolished the enslave- 
ment of conquered enemies and (ii) forbade the moles- 
tation of their wives and children, (iii) gave orders to 
prevent the practice of Sati, (iv) discouraged child- 
marriages, and (v) tried to stop a number of othet 
superstitious customs.” (vi) He adopted a number of 
ceremonies e. g. the Tuladan (weighing of the person 
of the emperor against precious things and giving 
them in charity.) (vii) He cemented the bonds 0 
friendship with the Hindus by having matrimonial 
alliances with the Rajputs. 


IN 
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Akbar’s Religion and Religious Policy. 


Akbar, an empire builder and a benevolent ruler, 
was brought up as an orthodox Sunni Muslim. Al 
historians agree that until 1578 he was a convinced 
musalman. We know that in his eatly reign he gladly 
persecuted the heretics. Shaikh Mubarak, the father 
of Abul Fazal and Faizi and a free thinker, content 
with no religion, narrowly escaped petsecution for the 
religious vagaries. As a young man Akbar recited 
regularly the ritual prayers of Islam and was a cons- 
tant pilgrim to the tombs of the saints, particularly 
that of Muioddin Chishti at Ajmer where he set out on 
his first journey in 1562. He was also a zealous 
builder of mosques, his last recorded mosque building 
being the noble Buland-Datwaza ot Lofty-portal at 
Fateh Pore Sikri erected in 1575—6. 


His catholic views. His leaning to Sufism and 
Matrimonial alliances with the Rajputs.—But his views 
were unquestionably catholic and his curiousity bound- 
less. Inhis youth h: was imbued with the principle 
of toleration, by his excellent tutor, a Persian, 
named Abdul Latif, who introduced him to the 
works of the Persian Sufi mystics. Akbar thereby | 
evinced a strong liking for the society of Hindu holy- 


the Sufis.? But it is worthy of note that despite his 
leaning to Suf mystics, which he shared with many 
learned doctors of law, and his matrimonial alliances 
with the Hindu Rajputs, he was an acknowledged 
Sunni in the eyes of the world. His marriages with 
Hindu princesses were not taken as a novelty. Such: 
alliances had been formed by Muslim kings long before 
him. Alauddin Khilzi had married his son Khizat 
Khan with Deval Devi—the daughtes of Rajah Karna. 
Firoz Shah Tughlaq was born of a Bhati Rajput lady; 
and also Firoz, the eighth Sultan of the Bahamanl 
kingdom had married two Hindu ladies, on¢ of them 
being a princess of Vijiyanagat. Therefore if ‘Akbar, 
although his spirit was different and he accepted his 
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Hindu male-connections as members of the Royal 
Family without at all putting re eter a them to | 
adopt Islam, made domestic al ianc he Ne e Rajput | 
families, it did not mean that he had lost his faith in k 
Islam. It was only a move to show his friendly gesture f 
to the subject race and to aspice to rule a united 
people rather than leading a dominent face. 


Hindus appointed in high offices of the State, 
Remission of taxes on the Hindus.— Again his mea- 
sures of admitting the brave Hindus, like Bhagwan Dass, 
Rajak Man Singh, Birbal and Todar Mall, the remission 
of the tax on Hindu pilgrims, visiting their sacred places 
and the abolition of the Jaziya or Poll-tax on Hindus, 
although most obnoxious to bigotted Muslims, were 
aimed at obliterating all differences in treatmemt between 
Muslims and Hindus, and directed to remove from the 
Muslim supremacy its arrogant and domineering charac- 
ter. They were interpreted as political principles and 
“Akbar was, to all appearance, an orthodox and zealous 


Muslim.” 


He coatinued to attend public worship until 
1578 and made his last pilgrimage to the shrine at 
‘Ajmer in 1579. f 


Change in the religious belief of Akbar from 1579 
' and its causes.—From 157s his belief in Islam was weak 
and shaky. For this ~(i) the religious controversies, 
listened to by Akbar for > years, from 1575 to 1578 with 
rapt attention, in the ‘House of wosship’’, and (ii) the 
constant quarrels between the members of different sects 
and schools of Islam were mostly responsible. -The two 
orthodox parties led by Mukh-dum-ul-Mulk, and Shaikh 
Abd-un-Nabi, by indulging in personal abuse and_ threats 
of violence, convinced the emperor that Muslim faith 
was not indubitable. 3 : 


The Infallibility Decree. The Jesuit missionaries: 
—(iii) Besides his tendency of toleration and love ° 
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mysticism was fostered by Mubarak and his two 
sons Faizi and Abdul Fazal. It was therefore that 
in 1579 he ascended the pulpit in the chief mosque in 
Sikti, issued the ‘Infallibility Decree’, and dispatched to 
the authorities at Goa a letter begging *to them to send 
two learned priests capable of instructing him in the 
doctrines of the gospel. The two priests Aquariva and 
Monserrate arrived in 1580 and were received with 
extraordinary honour. Even prince Murad, the second 
son of Akbar, and then about 10 years of age, was placed 
in chatge of Monserrate for instructions in the Portuguese 
language and Christian morals. In that yeat also the 
orthodox Mohommadaas from the Judicial-bench were 
disimissed to show that religious consideration were not 
to enter into the question before the judge or Magistrate 
and the name of Mohammad in public prayers was for- 
bidden. It was all anti-Muslim. But we ate lost in 
amazement, the moment we note that “as late as 1581 he 
encouraged the pilgrimage to Mecca, and even proposed 
to perform it himself, until he was persuaded that a ruler 


could not safely leave his kingdom to govern it-self.” All 
this corroborates the statement of Professor Dodwell that 
Akbat “was still tolerably orthodox.” 

His belief in Islam wholly disappeared in 1582. 
Din-Jllahi.—But after his victorious tetura from Kabul 
in 1582 his belief in Islam had wholly disappeared. 
Desitous of (i) introducing a religious uniformity in the 
kingdom and thereby (ii) to put a stop to religious hosti- 
lities and political factions in the kingdom, he founded a 
new religion the <Din-Illahi’ suitable to Hindus and 
Mohammadans alike. The chief-tenct of the new faith 
was the acknowledgement of the Padshih as God’s 
Vice-regent on earth and the authorized exponent 0 
His will, It inculcated that there is only one God, 
«q}] must bow in reverence to Him, All must subdue 
evil passions and practise virtues. All must bow to 
reason and not to the authosity of any man, Jf any 
manifestation of divinity was needed, _the sun, the 
planets and the fire were to be worshipped.” _ Akbar 
believed ia the prophets except perhips intermittently 
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in himself. “His appeal on all occasions was to 
human reason. His right to interfere at all with religion 


was grounded on his duty as civil Magistrate.” 


Anti-Muslim measures.—The creed, so far as there: 
was one, Was based largely on Jainism, Zoroastrianism 
and Hinduism, and its Practices and doctrines were 
offensive to orthodox Muslims. People were not alloweq 
to give the name of Mohammad to their Children; the 
puilding of new mosques and repaiting of old ones, 
Muslims prayers, the fast of Ramzan, and the pilgrimage 
of Mecca were forbidden; the practice of shaving the 
beard and the custom of prostration before the kin 
(due according to Islamic doctrines to God alone) were 
also introduced to the disgust of the orthodox Muslims; 
and golden ornaments and silken garments were worn 
during prtayct. The study of Arabic was discouraged, 
The Muslim era was changed for a solar year. “The 
slaughter ot cattle was prohibited, absti. ence from 
flesh was recommended, garlic and onions were not 
to be eaten; the sun was to be adored, and respect 
was to be shown to artificial lights. The disciple was 
required io abjure. Islam, of any other religion 
previously professed by him, and might then proceed 
to one or more ‘degrees of devotion’, up to four, the 
four degrees being—teadiness to sacrifice to the 
emperor property, life, honour and religion.” Thus 
Aktar’s mode of life on the whole ceased to be that 
of a Muslim, and gradually approached the Hindu 
ideal of ‘Dharma’. The Hindus wete treated with 
leniency; whereas undue severity was 

shown to everything Mubammaden. This intolerance 

towards the religion of his birth is an eloquent 
testimony of the swinging of his mind to the othet 
extreme; and it is, therefore, very difficult t> reconcile 
this with the views of Muslim Listorians who conten 
. that. Akbar never really lost the faith of his yout 

They might argue that the Hindu Queens were give 
< ‘Muslim titles; they received Muslims burial 22 

probably adopted Mohammedan modes of life to some 

extent; and that Akbar like an orthodox Muslia 
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wished to receive a Muslim burial, for which he began 
the construction of the mausoleum in Sikandera neat 
Agta. The Muslim writers even go to the exteat of 
declaring ‘that in his last moments Akbar recanted 
his errors and died a good Muslim.” But it is 
extremely doubtful whether or not the emperor recovered 
consciousness for it, after Salim, in whose favour, he 
signified a wish “to assume the royal turban and gird 
himself with Humayun’s sword’, had left him. 


What remains with us, an indisputable fact, is 
the emperors own confession before Monserrate eatly 
in 1582 “that he was not a Muslim, and that he paid 
no heed to the Kalma or Muhammedan formula of the 
faith.” His regulations were openly hostile to Islam, 
he appeared in public with Hindu sectarian marks on 
“his forehead and he showed reverence for the virgin 
Mary, the Gospels, and the symbols of Christian faith. 
Sometimes, he was a Hindu and at others he was a 
Christian, a Jain, or a Parsee. But the fact is that, 
“his heart was never really touched by any doctrine, 
and he died as he had lived for many yeats, a man 
whose religion nobody could name. The authors who 
affirm that he professed Islam on his death appeat 
to be mistaken.” 


Was Din-Ilahi a monument of folly and not of 
wisdom.—As regards the statement of Dr. Vincent Smith 
that the Din-Ilahi was the monument of folly and not 
of wisdom, it is unquestionable. The institution of 
the ‘Divine Faith’ was his greatest error. _ This, though 
an Imperial concession for wielding the different states 
of India into the compact empire and so to introduce 
religious uniformity in the land to avoid hostilities 
and political, factions, betrayed strange ignorance of 
human nature. He was not shrewd enough to realize 
how his ‘Divine Faith’ could succeed in a countty 
where Zoroastrianism, Buddhism, Jainism, Christianity, 
and Islam, had failed. «Jt was, in fact, an ignominous 
failure, and made no appeal to, Hindus, Muslim and 
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Christians.” It is very interesting to note that inspite 
f inducing the people a 


of his employment of the att 0 i 
accept his faith, his use of force and bribery to intimi- 


date them to follow him, “the new religion did no, 
the masses, who could not comprehend it» — 
of his own trusted courtiers declared thei j 
The Rajput Rajah Bhagwan Dass was | 
Some years later his adopted f 


son, Man Singh, repeated the same sentiments. «qe. | 
discipleship means willingness to sacrince one’s life | 
I have already carried my life 1n my hand ; what need 
is there of further proof? If, however, the term has 
another meaning amd refers to faith, I certainly ama 

do so, I will become a 


Hindu. If you order me to ; 
Mussalman but I kaow not of the Existence of any 


other religion than these two.” 


appeal to 

Even some 
dislike to it. 
the first dissentient voice, 


Members of Din-ahi.—Its prominent members, | 
according to Abul Fazal, were 18 and only one of whom 
was a Hindu. “The disciples never numbered mote 
than a few thousand, most of whom professed the faith 
for a consideration either in place of cash.? Abul Fazal 
was “the high priest of the new creed, and the Stage- 

anager of the rather ridiculous cetemonies’’, but in his } 
case too, it is very difficult to say how fat he—a man 
of immense leatning and endowed with a singularly 
powerful intellect—believed in his ‘masters silly 


invention.” 


His toleration too was not equally shown towards 
all. Hindus were treated with marked favour, where f 
as streams of anti-muslim ordinances were promulgated p 
to systematically outrage the seatiments and beliefs 


of the Muslim community. 


Literature and Art in the seign of Akbar. i 
; Literature.—There grew up an abundant Crop of I 
literature in the reign of Akbar :— 
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(i) The Indo-Persian literature, dealing with— 


la) Translations from the Greek, the Arabic, the 
Turkish and the Sanskrit languages into the Persian. 
Among the Sanskrit works, translated, were the 
Atharva Veda (ttanslated by Haji Ibrahim Sachindi), 
the Ramayana (tt. by Badaoni), the Mahabharat 
(renamed Razmnamah and translated by Naqib Khan) 
and the Lilavati (rendered into Persian by Faizi)— 
the last one is a treatise on Arithmetic. 


(v) Histories by Mulla Duad (Tarikh-i-Alfi)—Nizam- 
uddin, Badaoni, Abul Fazal etc.—Nizamuddin’s Tabakat-i- 
` Akbari “is a straight-forward chronicle of the usual 
type, good so far as it goes, except that the chronology 
ig erroneous.” Badaoni’s composition, the Muntakhab- 
ui-Tawarikh, is peculiar, it being written from the poiat 
of view of a bigotted Muslim, and “bitterly opposed to 
Akbat’s heresies and innovations. The book, inspite 
of the defects of form, is of surpassing interest.” 
Abul Fazal wrote a history of Akbar’s reiga called the 
Akbar Namah, znd an account of the -institutions of the 
Empire, called the Ain-i- Akbari- 


(c) Letters by Abul Fazal and Faizi. 


(a) Verse—many Diwans (collections of artificial 
Odes and Masnavis were written by poets who were 
continually at courts in thousands. Among poets, the 
name of Ghizali, a native of Persta and poet-laureate 
till 1572, stands first. His famous works ate me 
Mirat ul-Kaimat ` aqsh-i-Badid» and Istar-i-Maktu . 
Faizi, the great Persian poet and the Post baute 
tendered the Bhagawad Gita into Persian verse. He 
wrote many famous works, €. 8. Masnavi Nala-o- Daman 
(the best of his works), Markazi Adwar , Mawarid-ul- 
Kalam, and Sawat-ul-ilham- His style is chaste a 
pure, and he expresses the noblest sentiment in a moe" 
beautiful language. Other poets of distinction a 
Mohammad Husain Nażir i of Neshapur, who wro 
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o, of rare merit, and Sayed Jamal-uddin Urg op | 
Gaal g joined the court of Abdur Rahim-i-khanay . 
in 1581. if 


(c) Commentaties on the Kozan. 

(11) The Hindi Literature :—The Hindi langu- 
~ age was then growing Very rapidly because `of 
the great stimulus it received in Akbat’s time 
the Emperors known and avowed partiality for 
Hindu practices and modes of thought and the 
active interest which he showed in acquiring a 
knowledge of the ancient literature of India” ; the 
establishment of peace and the. unrestricted practice 
of the Hindu religion. The Hindi literature far excel. 
led the Muhammadan literature of the time, written 
mainly by courtiers and officials, The Ramayan and 
other works of Tulsi Das, “the tallest tree in the 
‘Magic garden? of medieval Hindu poesy”, are pure 
and virile. To quote Smith, “that Hindu was the 
greatest man of his age in Iadia—greater even than 
Akbat himself, in as much as the conquest of the 
hearts and minds of millions of men and women was 
effected by that monarch. Sur Das, ‘the blind bard of 
Agra’, who graced the court of Akbar, composed 
numerous lyrics expressing -the Jove of the devotee 
towards Krishna. According to Grierson his compo- 
‘sitions are characterized by “cloying sweetaess”? and 
are said to have excelled all in style. Also Rahim, the 

son of Baicam Khan, was no mean poet of Hindi. 
Art.—(q) Music:—Akbar paid much attention to 
music and patronized all who practised the enchanting 
art. There wete “numerous musicians at the coutt, 
Hindus, Iranis, Turanis, Kashmiris, both menand women.” 
Among them Tansen of Gwalior (died at Gwalior in 1588), 
whom Akbar in the 7th year of the reign had requite 
the Raja of Riwa to Surrender, was the greatest. About 
him Abul Fazal declared that “a singer like him has not 
been in India for the last thousand years” The fusion 
. of Hindu and Muslim cultures and ideas contributed 4 
great deal to the advancement of the Hindustani music. 
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New Rags were evolved out and introduced by famous 
singers, and Sanskrit works on music were translated. 
Abdur Rahim, a poet and music composer himself had 
in his service half a dozen skilled musicians. Also 


Bg NS Dass and Maa Singh were great patrons of the 
att. 


(b) Caligraphy:—Akbat was also the patron of 
the artistty of the skilful penmen who found liberal 
patronage at his court. There still exist specimen 
of the handiwork of celebrated artists in writing and 
“preserved with reverence in albums. Mohammad 
Husain of Kashmere was the most renowned master 
of Nastalik in Akbars time. He was known as 
*“Golden-pen” (Zarrin-Kalam-) 


(c) Painting :—The art of* painting also received 
teat stimulus in the reign of Akbar, who “had shown 
a great predilection for painting from his earliest youth.” 
Once Akbat remarked to his friends, assembled at a 
private patty: “It appears to me as if a painter had 
quite peculiar means of recognizing God; for a painter 
in sketching anything that has life and in devising his 
limbs, one after the other, must come to feel that he can 
not bestow individuality upon his work, and is thus 
forced to think of God, the Giver of life, and will thus 
increase in knowledge.” (Ain. Vol. i. p. 108). The 
Persian artists, among whom Abdus Samad was the 
most noted, taught their methods to the painters of India, 
and there thus evolved out a new Indian style of art, 
which differed profoundly in spitit from the ‘Persian 
school. Other leading Muslim painters were Mir Sayed 
Ali and Farrukbeg. Among the Hindu artists the 
leaders of the new style of art were Basawan. and 
Daswant. The latter disputed with the former for the 
first place among the Hindu artists of Akbar’s age. Othet 
noted Hindu artists were Sanwal Das, Tarachand, 
Jagannath etc. r 
There were illustrated several well-known works as 
` the Chingez-nama the Zafarnamah, Rasmnsnahs 
‘Ramayan, Naldaman, Kaliyodaman, 3% Ayard2nish- 
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Architecture ‘—(2) Buildihgs in Musli 

ats tinder the sway of Akbar, architecture 
tthe queen of arts’, was practised with eminent 
success. There were erected palaces, domestic dwellings 
tombs and other edifices, all full of dignity and 
splendour. Some were putely Mohammadan in concep. 
tion. The noble gateways of the great mosque at 
Fatehpur-Sikri (constructed in 1602 to commemorate the 
emperot’s conquests in the Deccan) ‘‘may be reckoned 
as being the most purely Muslim in character of Akbar’s 
buildings designed on a considerable scale.” The Jami 
Masjid, ‘the glory of Fatehpur, is scarcely surpassed by 
any in India, The other interesting buildings are the 
palace of the Turkish Sultana, the Khwabgah and Shaik 
Salim Chisti’s tomb, one of the most elegant shrines of 
India. The appearance of Humayun’s tomb (completed 
in 1565) strikes as purely foreign and un-Indian,” Its 
“mode of construction, copied from the tombs of Taimur, 
and Bibi Khanam (A. D. 1403) at Samarkand, may be 
traced back ultimately to the Ummayyad mosque at 
Damascus, built 1082.” 

(b) Buildings in Hindu style-——Many Hindu and 
Jain temples were erected during the period, in a style 
quite unaffected by Mohammadan influence, but the 
enormous destruction wrought by Shak Jahan and 
Aurangzeb have left few specimen of them. Of the 
buildings of Akbar, the Jahangiri Mahal is “Hindu in 
style.” “The central hall of Akbat’s original palace in 
the Fort (Agta) appears to be purely Hindu in style and 
construction. (Ann. Report A. S. India for 1907—8). 
In Fatehpur there are the Birbal’s house, the Jodh’ Bai’s 
palace and the Diwan-i-Khas with its richly carved 
pillar in the centre. The Sati Burj, built at Mathura in 
1570 to commemorate the self-immolation of the wife o 
Raja Beharimal of Jaipur, is “an interesting and excep- 
tional monument of Hindu architecture.” 


(c) Gombination of Hindu and Mohammadan 


features.—As a rule, the buildings of Akbar’s reign may 
be taken “as being designed in an eclectic or mize 
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Hindu Muhammadan style.” In the buildings of-Fatehpur- 
Sikri, somewhere the Hindu and at others the Muslim 
element predominates. The design of the tomb of 
Mohammad Ghavs at Gwalior is unmistakably Indian. 


CHAPTER XXV 
Jahangir. 
Sect.on I. 


His birth and life till his succession to the throne 
in 1605.— Jahangir was the eldest of Akbat’s sons and was 
korn of the Rajput princes, Maryam-us-Zamani, in 
1569. Being the child of many a pilgrimage, his father 
Javished many favours on his birth, From Akbar, who 
was gifted with an iron constitution and was ia the vety 
prime of health and vigour at the time of Salim’s 
birth ard from Maryam-us-Zamani, who possessed 
“a strong sinewy frame”, the prince “inherited a robust 
constitution, a handsome face and well proportioned 
limbs.” When barely 15 years of age, “he would 
get out on long hunting expeditions. Never did he 
quail before danger; never did he shirk from peril: 
Until his health was completely shattered, he was. 
the most indefatigable of hunters.” 


He contracts the habit of hard drinking.—At the 
age of 17 (in 1585) he was induced by a royal servant 
to take a cup of wine to drive away the fatigue of a 
hunting expedition. Since then his potions increased 
day by day till they “rose to 20 cups of doubly distilled 
spirits, fourteen during the day time, and the remainder 
at night.” But by 1601, as a result of the warning of 
Hakim Human, the royal physician, he could confine 
himself to six cups a day. 


His marriage and veritable harem.—On Februaty 
1685 his marriage with Man Bai (Amber Kumari), the 
daughter of Raja Bhagwan Dass of Amber, was cele- 
brated. The first fruit of this union was a daughter, 
and the second Khusroe, born in 1587. He was «destined 
to a stormy career anda bloody grave.” But the Rajput 
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incess was not the only wife of Salim. His was 
peaceable harem” in 1586, and during the Test of his 
life he married about 18 other wives of various Nation. 
alities and religions. 

His revoit.—Salim grew to be a self willed prince 
whose ambitions had made him impatient. As early as 
1591, he displayed indecent eagerness to grasp the 
supreme power. But the storm brewed for a decade 
and burst in 1599, when Salim entrenched himself Within 
the strong fort of Allahabad, “extended his tule over 
patt of Behar and assumed the insignia of independence”, 
by issuing firmans and granting jagirs. Also he oot 
Abul Fazal, the trusted friend and counsellor of Akbar, 
murdered, for Salim fancied himself to be excluded from 
his proper share of authority by the author of Ain.j. 
Akbari.. But the prince was pardoned and reconciliation 
was brought about between father and son. 


Attempts to supersede Salim by Khusroe.—As the 
end of Akbar came, nearer and neater, the question of 
succession assumed its most formidable aspect. Salim, 
having been sunk in luxury and drink, was taken as 
quite incapable to continue the traditions of the Empite, 
which Akbar had raised to the pinnacle of glory and f 
prosperity, and “honour the Nestors of the Imperial | 
service.” So the choice of all, who were devoted to the 
cause of the Empire, fell on Salim’s eldest son, Khusroe, 
then 17 years of age, and “connected by the closest ties 
of blood with the two greatest nobles of the Empire, 
He was the nephew of Raja Man Singh and son-in-law 
of Mirza Aziz Koka.” But at a general meeting of the 
nobles the proposal that Salim should be excluded from 
the succession was out-voted. His adherents afterwards 
required from his oaths to brotect the Muslim faith. 
Having thus satisfied them, Salim visited his father, 
now almost past the power of speech. “The dying | 
Emperor signified his wish that his son should assume | 
the turban and gird himself with Humayun’s sword, 
and Salim, leaving the palace, was acclaimed by the 
:multitude as his father’s successor. Shortly after his 
departure, his father breathed his last.” 
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Khusroe’s Revolt.—Soon after the death of Akbar, 
geconciliation was brought about between Jahangit and 
Khusroe. The Emperor kissed his son with the warmest 
affection and dismissed Man Singh in all honour to 
Bengal. But the hearts of both having been hopelessly 
rent asunder, thay could not forgive each other, Being 
tudely shocked at his failure to secure the throne for 
` himself, Khusroe could not possibly reconcile himself 
to a position of dependence and humiliation. Jahangir, 
on his part being apprehensive of a repetition of the 
risks he had undergone, began to have an eye on 
Khusroe and placed him in a sort of semi-confinement 
within the fort. This was very galling to Khusroe, and 
he, therefore, affected his escape on April, 6, 1606 on a 
pretence of a visit to the grandfathers tomb at 
Sikandara. On his way to Lahore he was joined by 
so many that his followers numbered 12,000 when 
he arrived there. At Taran Taran, the influential Sikh 
Guru Arjun provided him with a sum of 5000 rupees, 
but Dilawar Khan, the Governor of Lahore, who was 
faithful to Jahangir, defeated all designs of an assault 
on the fortress of Lahore by Khusroe. Meanwhile 
Jahangir, who had statted im pucsuit of the rebel at 
the head of a large comtingent, reached Sultanpur, 
and defeated Khusroe on the plain of Bhaitowal ina 
short and bloody engagement. With his few comrades, 
Khusroe stole his way towards the west, “confidently 
hoping to raise ten or twelve thousand Mughal horse, 
and to entrench themselves strongly at Kabul or to 
attempt a successful coup de main On India.” But the 
ferries and fords. in that direction were well-guarded ; 
and Khustoe and his adherents were captured by a 
force under Abul Kasim Namakin, sent by Jahangit 
in pursuit of the fugitive, and then conveyed at once 
to the town of Gujrat. 


Consequences of the revolt.—(i) Jahangir, over- 
whelmed with sorrow by his soms conduct, reproached 
him bitterly and ordered him into confinement, 

(2) Khusroe’s two chief adherents, Husain Beg 
and Abdur Rahim, were sewn up in freshly-flayed hides, 
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the former in that of an ox, and the latter in that of 
_an ass; and were paraded through the streets of Lahore 
with their faces turned to the tail. Husain Beg was 
suffocated to death, but Abdur Rahim, after an intense 
suffering of 24 hours, survived; and was restored tg 
former dignities. 


3) Khustoe was led on an elephant through the 
avenue of stakes, set up on each side Of the toad, 
without the city of Lahore to receive, in the brutal 
words of Jahangic himself, “the homage of hig 
followers”, who were being impaled there on each 
stake. This pierced Khusroe to the core of his heart 
with intense grief; and he wept, almost unceasingly, 
for days. On the soft and pleasant features of 
Khusroe, there settled such a profound and deep 
melancholy that it never left him and the Prince 
henceforth never smiled again. 


4) Also, those who were taken to be in sympathy 
with him were punished by heavy fines. Man Singh 
was amerced in a sum equivalent to ten millions 
sterling. 


(5) Guru Arjun, who had blessed and helped the 
distressed rebel prince, was sentenced to death and 
to confiscation of his property. 


(6) Those, who had helped the Emperor in the 
suppression of the revolt, received magnificent rewards. 
for their loyal services. 


_ (V) The revolt of Khusroe served to kindle a few ; 
disturbances in various parts of the Empire. Rai 9 
Rai Singh of Bikaner raised the standard of revolt in ` 
the neighbourhood of Nagaur, but was defeated and 
later on pardoned and restored to his dignities and 
estates. Also Sangram Singh, a petty chief in Behar, 
tose but was defeated in an engagement in which 
he was fatally wounded. 


(8) “But the most remarkable result of the in- 
ternal disturbances in India was to encourage the 
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Shah of Persia to a bid for the mighty foctre f 
Kanchar.” (Beni Prashad, P. P. 152), The: fore was 
invested by the Persians (1606) who withdrew at the 
approach of the Mughal relieving force undec Mirza 


Ghazi carly in February 1607, and hurri t 
the Persian border. ‘ pea 


„The end of Khusroe.—Khusroe was founi to bea 
privy to a plot at Lahore hatched’ to assasina:c jahangir 
in the hunting field. He was, therefore, blindec! but his 
sight was not entirely destroyed, and the sight of his eyes 
was restored after careful and efficient treatment. 
Khusroe lived {ill 1622 when he died in the charge 
of Khurram in the Deccan. According to Khal 
Khan, Peter Mundy, De Leat and Aurangzeb his 
death was caused at the instigation of Khurram who 
desited to remove a dangerous and strong tival from 
his way to the throne. 


The Behar rebellion. His marriage with Nut- 
jahan.—Early in the reign (in April, 1610) there was 
unrest in Bihar, where Kutub-ud-dia rose in rebellion 
and gaimed possession of Patna, the provincial capital. 
But the tebels were defeated, and their leader sutren- 
dered and was executed. In May, 1611, Jahangir 
married Mihr-un-nissa, who received at first the title of 
Nur Mahal and afterwards that of Nur Jahan: After 
her marriage to Jahangir, Nut Jahan formed a patty 
consisting of het father Ghiyas Beg, now entitled Itmad-ud- 
daula, het brother Asaf Khan. and Jahangir’s third son 
Khurram who martied Asaf Khan’s daughter Arjumand 
Banu Begam and whose claim to the succession she 
strongly supported. The clique virtually ruled the 
empire until, in 1622, Khurram’s revolt against his father 
separated him from it, and it was enfeebled by the death 
of some of its leading members. (Itmad-ud-daula aod 
his wife Asmat Begam). But Nur Jahan reclaimed 
her influence over her husband until his death. 

Wars and disturbances.—In 1612 a revolt occurred 
in Bengal; it was headed, by an Afghan chief Usman 
Khan. But he was killed in a stif fight and the rebellion 
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collapsed. hes an unfortunate incursion we 
Ym made into Tibet, an a year later came the succeype 
OM ee a h n a e a waa Had ~ 
; p t the Portuguese who had seizeq 
"campaign against 7 : who had seize 
Surat four of Jahangir’s ships. This act of piracy lef 


the emperor to declare war against them and to attack 
their settlement at Daman. All the Portuguese in the 


ii empire were seized, the public exercise of their religion í 
{i was forbidden and the churches were closed. Hostilities t 

J with Udaipur (Mewar), which had been carried o z 
il; intermittently for half a century, ended in 1614, when 
| Rama Amar Singh capitulated to the Moghal army under 4 
iy now Prince Khurram. In the Deccan the war with Ahmad. 
f: nagar was prolonged throughout the reign by the genius : 
| of the Abyssinian eunuch Malik Ambar, minister and com- 


mander-in-chief. He was a master of guerilla tactics, 
and although Priace Khurram, took the capital in 1616 
Waj and was awarded the title of Shah Jahan, the war went 
th on without decisive results; and Malik Ambar died in 
1626, baving in the words of the [ghalnama, “maintained 
his exalted position and closed his career in honour.” 
In 1620 Jahangir took the Hindu stronghold of Kangra 
after a siege in 13 months. It was the most notable 
achievement of the reign. The fortress had defied the 
might of Akbar and so Jahangie was very proud ia it, 
On a subsequent visit he outraged the religious feelings 
of the inhabitants by ordering a bullock to be slaughtered 
and a mosque erected within the fort, which professor 
Beni Prasad characterises as one of the few intolerant 
acts of the reign (History of Jahangir, p. 318.) 

Loss of Kandhar and Shah Jahan’s rebellion.—Ia 
1622 Kandhar which Jahangir had recovered from the 
Persians early in his reign, was taken by the Persians 
under Shah Abbas. He then sent an embassy to Jahangir 
asserting his rightful claim to Kandhat and professing 
friendship at the same time. The city could not be 
saved and protected on account of Shah Jahan’s revolt. 
The prince refused to proceed against’ the Persians and 
tebelled, fearing that his long absence at Kandhar would 
be utilised by Nur Jahan to prejudice his interests aud 
to push the claim of her son-in-law Shahriyar. (Fos 
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f foshe details see the chaptt dealing with the life of 
| shab Jahan). 

Mahabat Khan’s plot.—After the suppression at 
Shah Jahan, he was £O Jonger a menace, but Mahabat 
Khan, the victorious general and the most powerful man 
in the empire, was now a source of danger as he had 
the drink-soddea Parviz, a prospective heir to the throne, 
ondes his influence. Nut Jahan realised the threat to 
het powes, and with the help of Asaf Khan she first 
separated Parviz from Mahabat and then ordered for the 
general's recall to court on charge of wholesale embezzle- 
ment. But Mahabat Khaa, faced with ruin, resolved 
by a bold stroke to get control of the Empetor and 
end once for all the influence of Nut Jahan. With 
about 5,000 Rajput horse he marched up country and 
surprised the impetial camp, then on the move from 
Kashmete to Kabul. Jahangit was made a prisoner and 
taken in custody tO Kabul, but Nut Jahan evaded 
capture and succeded in arranging the Emperot’s escape 
to Rohtas where imperial troop? had been collected. 
Mahabat’s scheme had failed and, making a: virtue of 
necessity, he submitted. Ordered tO proceed to Sindh 
in pursuit of Shah Jahan, whom rumour had credited 
with renewed disloyalty, Mahabat Khan promptly made 
his peace with the prince, whose position was greatly 
strengthened by the death of Patvez 1n 1626. 


Death of Jahangir —While returning from his 
annual visit to Kashmere in 1627, Jahangic clouded by 
sorrows and misfortunes due to the death of Patvez and 
the open revolt of Shah Jahan, and worn out with his 
excesses and suffering severely from Asthma was Pee 
fatally ill and died on the 98th October at Chingiz Hatli 
in the foothills. He was þuried at Shahadra close tO 


Lahore. 


Character of Jahangir. 


rs. —Jahangii, «the child of so 
rimages”; and “the eldest 

7 7 
5 severeign of the age, 


Led away by others-— 
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auffered all his life from weakness of will and resolution 
and “from a lamentable propensity to surrender himself ! 
to the mercies of superior tailent or craft.” j 


Ease loving and pleasure seeker.—He was a gre 
drunkard, and addicted to opium also, and a please 
seeker, who would willingly see the business of govern. 
ment pass into the hands of his beautiful and accomplished 
wife, Nurjahan, and himself remaining satistied with a life of 
ease and sloth. Yet he possessed many natural gifts 
He was a keen observer and admirer of nature, an expert 
judge of drawing and painting, had a nice taste in 
H architecture, could appreciate music and song and wasa 
| generous patron of artists. 

Mixture of opposites, —His temperament seemed 
to Terry, “to be composed of extremes, for sometimes 
he was barbarously cruel, and at other times he would 
seem io be exceedingly fair and gentle. In his outburst 
of anger, he would order the culprits to be impaled alive, 
or trampled to death before his eyes under the feet of 
elephants; when calm and settled down he would 
repent for his extremely harsh and inhuman measures, 
and not bear the sight of his elephants being bathed 

F eatly in the morning with cold water in winter and 
} therefore ordered the clephant-keepers to use hot water 
for the purpose. 

Religious views.—As regards his religious views, 
he was regarded as “an athiest or an eclectic, sunk in 
superstition or a scoffer at all faiths.’ But the fact is 
that he was “a sincere believer in God and in God’s 
saints, living or dead, Hindu or Muslim”; and 
“intellectually he owed allegiance to the Sufism Of 
Vedantism; on which he delighted to converse wit 
Jadrup and other sages.” The execution of Arjun should 
not be represented as a persecution ; it was due to political 
teasons. Of course, he harshly dealt with populat 
peachers and fanatics, lest by their influence, which they 
wielded over their disciples, they should undermine the 
‘stability of the social and political order in the Empire. 
That his religious policy was one of toleration is cleatly 


i 
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evidenced by the fact that he allowed Christian 
missionaries to preach and convert freely in his Empire. 
He himself states, in his diary, that he followed in his 
tule the maxim of “peace with all” laid down by 
his father. ; 

As an administrator.—-Jahangit followed the prin- 
ciples of the great Akbar in the general administration 
of the country, and introduced some good reforms e.g. 
the abolition of transit and customs duties, the prohibi- 
tion of quartering of soldiers in private houses. He 
even forbade the use of wine and tobacco, and was 
himself a great lover of justice. His credit lies not in 
originality but “in adoption and adaptation of ideas and 
ptactices”; and though his ordinances could not be 
uniformly carried in his large territories, yet he exerted 
himself, to his great credit, “manfully to shield his subjects 
ftom the oppression of his officers.” 

As a politician and statesman.—His attempt at 
teconciliation with his son, Khusroe, in the beginning 
of his reign, was a master-stroke of statesmanship“ 
Again, his policy of conciliation in Bengal and Mewar 
proved fruitful. It is true that he failed in the Deccan, 
but, as is the opinion of Professor Beni Prashad, the 
failure is hardly to be regretted, for success would 
have been fatal to the Empire.” This is easily evidenced 
by the Deccan policy of Aurangzeb. 

Jahangir and the Jesuits.—In order to please the 
orthodox Muslims, Jahangir affected indifference towards 
the Jesuit Fathers. But in his heart of pars he was 
well disposed towards the Jesuits. Just a yeat after Ri 
accession he welcomed them and loaded them pie 
favours and concessions, and even granted to them cas 


allowances fòr church expenses and the support of the 


ik igious pictures 
lso liked very much the religiou 
Se et 4 d artists to adorno the 


of the Christians and encourage n the 
` royal palaces with portraits and statues of Christian 


saints. ; 
` Hi ions wi s.—The two Eutopean 
His relations with a eas Baath: Failed E 


nations, the Portuguese and t 
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other to receive from Jahangix commercial Privileges i 
and concessions. The Emperor was on good terms with 
the Portuguese, and was inducéd by them to Withdraw 
the concessions which he had granted to the English at the 
tnstance of Hawkins. But the influence of the Portuguese 
did not long remain. On account of the Capture of 
four imperial ships off Surat, their Daman settlement Was 
attacked. ; all the Portuguese in the empire were Seized 
and their churches. were closed. This disgrace of the 
Portuguese provided a golden Opportunity to the English 
to gain the Emperor’s favour ; and Jahangir who sought 
to use the English as a counterpoise to the Portuguese 
honourably received an Englishman William Edwards. 


Hawkins and Sir Thomas Roe.—Before the honour- 
able reception of Edwards by Jahangir Captain William 
Hawkins had visited the imperial court in 1608 With “4 
letter with King James I, Praying for certain trade 
privileges. He was graciously received and was appointed 
to. be a Mansabdar of 400 with a nominal salary of 30,000. 
The Emperor liked him much and invited him to his 
drinking parties. ; 
Hawkins and Edwards were ‘quickly followed (1615) 
by the formal embassey: of Sir Thomas Roe, the duly. 
accredited ambassador from’ James I to Jahangir to obtain 
Some concessions for the English trade. With the help of 
Asaf Khan and others he succeeded in securing sufficient 
Concessions to enable his countrymen to lay the founda- 
tions of the East India Company’s trade (\- B.—For, 
Further -details and their accounts of India see the 
chapter: .deqhing, with the “Eslimali of Mughal system of 
Government by European travellers’ .). i 
~ Conclusion.—«“Jahangir’s reign, on the whole, was' 
fruitful of peace and Ptosperity to the Empire. Under 
his auspices industry and commerce progressed ; architec” 
ture achieved ‘notable triumphs ; painting reached its’ 
high-water ‘mark: literature flourished as it had never 
done before; Tulsidas ‘composed the Ramayan, whick 
forms at once the Homer and the Bible, the Shakespeate. 
and the Milton’ of ‘the teeming millions of Northern 
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India. A host of remarkable Persi 
; ; lan and Vernaculay 
posed a oe ee ene combined to make the period 
nage of medieval Indi i a i 
Peek pe ara A ndian literature. (Beni 


Section il. 
Career of Nurjahan. 


The story of the life of this celebr 
: ted 
been shrouded in romance. “There as ttre Spe 
thick fog of myth and fable” round her life. It is all 
very fascinating but not historical. 


i (a) Her birth and parentage.—Sober history, lack- 
ing ia picturesque romance, unfolds a tale, full of human 
interest. _She was born at Kandhar in 1577 when her 
father Mirza Ghyas Beg, the son of -the late vizier of 


`% Khurasan, Mirza Mohammad Sharif, falling under evil 


stats, was on his way from his native country to Hindus- 
tan to seek an employment in the Mughal Court. Before 
her birth, ber father had lost the luck of his little herd 
and all his mules save two. He was in sore straits and 
his wants were relieved by the leader of his Caravan, 
Malik Masud. This merchant prince presented Ghayas 
Beg, in whom he perceived sterling qualities to the 
Emperor Akbat at  Fatehput-Sikti, He was teadily 
admitted into the Mughal service. By 1595 he held 
a mansab of 300 and the important office of Diwan of- 
Kabul. : : 


(b) Her youth and marriage with Ali-Quli (Sher 
y Afghan). (c) Sher Afghan murdered.—Mean while, 
 Mekrunissa, as the child born at Kandhat was called, 
gtew up a charming accomplished lass. About the age 
| of 17, she was married to Ali-Quli, a young. Persian 
adventurer, who won from Prince Salim the title >f ‘Shet- 
| Afghan’ for his courage and skill in killing a tiger. With 
him Meharunnissa remained until he was assailed and 
literally cut to. pieces in his fief of Burdwan, on March 
30th, 1607, by the.men of Kutubuddin. 
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i.—Soon aft 

: Nur Jahan brought to Delhi er she 
ey hoan, her daughter from Sher Afghan, was 
sent to court and there appointed a lady-in-waitiag to the 
dowager-Empress, sultana Salima Begam. 


(e) Her marriage with Jahangir.—‘In March 1611, 
Jahangir happened to see her at the vernal fancy bazar, fell 
in love with her, and married her towards the close of May, 


«<The received version that Jahangir fell in love 
with her during the life time of Akbar, that the latter 
tefused to gratify his wishes and induced Mirza Ghyas 
to marry her to Shah Afghan, that the disappointed 
it lover immediately after his accession, basely contrived 
He the death of Sher Afghan, that the high souled 
Mehrunnissa indignantly rejected the overtures of her 
ip husband’s murderer for 4 yeats, but that she yielded 
+H at last—all this finds absolutely no support in the con- 

temporary authorities.” Neither of them lets fall a 
hint which would connect Nurjahan’s life with a deep 
Mi scandal. The contemporary foreign visitors, who 
f; were too ready to fecord and credit any rumour reflect- 
i ing on the moral characters of high personages, do 
{i not refer to anything like this. “It was nearly two gene- 
H i tations after that a systematic romance began “to be 
! created out of all these facts.” (Beni Prashad). 


~ (£) Her health and beauty.—Nurjahan, as she was 
, styled as a queen, was in her 34th year at the time of her | 
marriage, but she was stillat her best, retaining all her charms!) f 
in all their freshness. “No gift of nature seemed to be wan- | 
tingin her. Beautiful with the rich beauties of Persia, het 
soft features were lighted up with a sprightly vivacity 
and superb loveliness. Her health was excellent, she 
could ride and hunt on a horse back and shoot with 

a steady hand.’ 


(g) Her influence. (i) She had the reins of the 
government in her hand.—‘‘Nature had endowed het 
with a quick under-standin g, piercing intellect, a versatile 
temper, and sound commonsense.” Well-versed win 
Persian literature she composed verses, limpid 20 
flowing, which assisted het in capturing the heatt 
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of het husband and in having the reins of the government 
ia het hands. 


(ii) She was the head of the female society of the 
capital. — Possessed of fine aesthetic taste, and in a 
high measure those graces and accomplishments which ate 
supposed to be the glory of the female sex, ‘she was the 
head of the female society of the capital and leader of 
fashion.” She atonce revolutionised dresses and decora- 
tions, designed new varieties of brocades and laces, 
gowns and catpets. Her farshi chandni and kinari 
etc. are still famous. In Agra a portion of the bazat 
is still styled as ‘Kinari Bazat? where, as in the days 
of Nurjahan, kinari and varieties of brocade and lace 
ate still sold. “She invented patterns for gold- 
ornaments and new ways of adorning apattments and 
arranging feasts. Writing a century later,  Khafi 
Khan remarks that the fashions introduced by Nurjahan 
still governed society and that the old one survived 
only among the Afghans in back-ward towas,” 


(iii) She was an asylum for all sufferets.—She 
was as generous as fashionable. Mohammad Hadi says, 
‘he was an asylum for all the sufferers and helpless girls.’ 
“She never heatd of oppression but exerted herself on 
behalf of the oppressed.” She never heard of an orphan 
girl but contributed het wedding portion. During her 
16 years of power, she defrayed the expenses of the 
matriage and dowry of 500 girls. Cases of petty charity were 
well-nigh innumerable. But intensely fashionable and in- 
tensely charitable as she was, her political influence was, on 
the whole, vety bad. Intensely ambitious, she loved to 
dominate every situation and to gather all authority in 
her hands, and thus she spared Jahangir, “who loved 
her with all the ardour of his passion, and whom . she 
loved with all the strength of her strong personality”, 
of a great deal of anxiety and exertion at a time when 
the had a love for ease and pleasure and: only wanted a 
‘bottle of wine and a piece of meat to make metty It 
‘was therefore to the great telief of Jahangit that she 
had the reins of government in her hands. 
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(iv) Love of power, the chief trait ‘of her character, 
(v) Her political inflence.—Love of power wasthe chief 
trait of her character. She was already the Empress of India 
“She sat sometimes in the Jharokha and dictated orders to 
the officers and received important massengers. Coins were 
‘sometimes struck in hex name and Farmans were occa. 
sionally issued with her name.” But with all this she 
was never satished. Her intense desire Was to maintain 
her ascendency ever after the death of Jahangir, who’ did 
: not usually keep good health, by securing the succession 
“in favour of Prince Khurram. To him, therefore, she 
“taised to the pinnacle of power and princely greatness, 
To cement alliance with him she got her brothers 
“daughter, Asjumand Banu Begam, married to him. To 
add to this he wa; invariably entrusted with important 
military commands and thus provided golden opportu- 
nities to distinguish himself in the field of battle. The 
command of the Mewar campaign was given to him at the 
time when the Rajputs were nearly exhausted, and the 
victory was in sight. Besides, all the resources of the 
Empire were placed at his disposal so much so that even 
the Emperor himself was directed'to station at Ajmer to 
further facilitate the work. Next she sent him to the 
Deccan to gain there one more laurel for himself. 


She transferred her sympathy to Skahryar and thus, 
was responsible for the rebellion of Khurram.—All 
this was done to show the people that Khurram 
was able to bring down to their heels invincible foes 


‘whom Akbar the Great, with all his might, had not | 
been able to bring under control. Khurram now began ; 


to be ranked “amongst the finest tacticians and strate- 
_gites of the age, and therefore marked out to be the 
heir apparent and successor.” But when she undet- 
stood that Shah Jahan assumed an attitude of indepen- 
dence in matters of administration and if he were to 
gucered she vont hus no hand in the administration, 
. She now transferred her sympathy and support to 
Shahryar. To him she gave the and of her “daughtet 
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Ladili Begam, in’ marri EF. : 
keep the throne sate ane Bor oe she wanted to 
nd secure by keeping Shah Jahan 
fat away from the Metropolis. i ese 
Persians. All this gave Siete ee eee pena the 
aban. This civil war, which ites i fern of Shah 
| threw the whole Empire into AS SEa ee 
| greatest men (Khafi Khan and Bikramjit Singh) ee 
| killed in it. The Imperial interests in Afghanistan, in 
| the N..W. Frontier as well as in the Decc 3 
i, SER an were 
injured.. Nothing was done to secure Kandhat, nor 
anything was done to retrieve the position in the 
Deccan where Malik Ambar was. all powerful and 
See in Ahmadnagar by the death of Jahangit 
She indirectly contributes to the Murder of 
| Khusroe.—Again, she was responsible for the murder of 
| Khustoe, an ideal Mughal Prince, by moving 
Jahangir, “with the false tears of woman's bewitching 
flattery’, to deliver his eldest born in the charge of 
Khurram to the great disgust and consternation of, the 
people. $ 
‘The rebellion of Mahabat.—The coup’d etat of 
Mahabat was a measure of self-defence against “the 
invedious attempt of Nurjahan’ to undermine his tepu- 
tation for honesty and integrity, to rob him: of his 
property and to reduce him to nothingness. The only 
course open to him was.to seize the Emperor and play 
the part Nurjahan had played for 15 years. Mahabat, 
therefore, rose in revolt against the emperor and capti- 
vated him on his way to Kabul. Mahabat now became 
‘Nurjahan, whereas the Queen was neglected for the time 
‘being. It was at this hour that Nurjahan exhibited hes 
‘wonderful quality of forbearance and ‘dauntlessaess, and 
‘personally led the Imperial armies against him, which 
‘attempt, however, did not succeed in the face of superior 
_ ‘Generalship of Mahabat. Having. thus failed. in her 
direct attempt to rescue Jahangir, she played’a strategem 
‘on Mahabat and thus, affected ‘the deliverance ` of the 
‘Emperor. Mahabat Khan, having been ovet:pow sed 
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by her superior tactics, had to flee to the Deccan, where 
he was joined by Shak Jahan. 


CHAPTER XXVI 


Section I 
Shah Jahan 


Birth and early life.—Shah Jahan, the thitd son of 
Jahangir, was born in 1592 A. D., of Jagat Gosain, the 
daughter of Raja Udai Singh of Mewat (Akbarfnama III 
p. 603). He was very much loved by Akbar, who con- 
sidered him superior to the other sons of Jahangir. 

His rise. (He was marked out for succession, )— 
(a) Unlike them, he possessed a strong will and character, 
and was a total abstainer from alcohol. i 

' (b) Khusroe, by making a bid for the throne, had 
lost favour with Jahangir, 

_(c) Parvez was a “brainless and sottish medio- 
city”. 

(a) In 1607 his mansab was raised to 8,000 Zat 
i and 5,000 sqwars; in 1608 the sarkar of. Hissar Firoz 
it was conferred upon him, and in 1610 his rank was 
faised to 10,000 Zat and 5,000 sawars: 


i i (e) In 1612 he was married to Arjumand Banu Begam 
| (Mumtaz Mahal), the daughter of Asaf Khan the pio hef 
of Nur Jahan. 


(f) Above all, Prince Khurram having starved 
the Sisodias of Mewar into submission (i614), and 
dictated terms of peace to Malik Ambar (1617), who W 
had: long defied the Mughal generals, won laurels from 
Jahangir. The Emperor loaded him with honours and 
distinctions. He came down from the Jharokha, and 
poured over his head a small tray of jewels anda 
tray of gold coins” (R, B. I., p. 395). To add to: this, 
- Khurram’s tank was raised to 80,000 Zat and 20,000 
jaguars; the title of Shah Jahan was bestowed upon 
im; and a chair was alloted to him near the throne 
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in the Durbar. There was fejoicin 

I g evetywhere, Nut- 
Jahan, too, held a feast in honour of the prince and 
conferred upon him “dresses of' honour and jewels and 
pearls of great value”. 


Shah Jahan’s rebellion.—Causes :— (1) Now Shah 
Jahan appeared domineering and independent ; and Nut 
Jahan, who keenly and anxiously desired to continue 
to weild the sceptre of Hindustan even after the death 
of Jahangir, found that Shah Jahan was not a pliable 
Instrument in her hands to give effect to her wishes. 
She, therefore, began to poison the ears of Jahangir 
against him. 5 

(ii) Ia 1622, Kandhat having been captured by 
the Persians, Shah Jahan was ordered to lead an army 
for its recovery. But the Prince refused to obey for 
the following reasons :— 


(a) Jahangir’s health was failing. Shah Jahan 
feared lest Nur Jahan, in his absence,might do her best 
to ensure his exclusion and push the claims of his 
brother, Shahryar, her son-in-law. 


(b) Shah Jahan, also, realized that he would not be 
able to make any headway against the Persians at 
Kandhar unless he was entrusted with the chief 
command of the Imperial Army. 


Shah Jahan’s refusal Nur Jahan interpreted as 
nothing short of defection and treason on his part. 
Immediately, an order was sent to him to despatch all 
leading officers of the forces, that were under him in the 
Deccan, and the court. This Shah Jahan could not 
promptly carry out in his own interests. 


(ii) Further, the worst suspicions of Shah Jahan 
were aroused when, at this moment, Nur Jahan secured 
for her son-in-law, from the Emperor, the fief of 
Dholpur, which Shah Jahan had long coveted. Also, 
Shahtyat’s Mansab was raised to 12,000 Zat and 
8,000 Sawars, and he was placed in supreme command 
of the Kandhat campaign.. At this Shah Jahan “made 
. apologetic protestations of his devotion to the throne”, 
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but. the fire, of the Emperors. wrath, fanned by Nur 
“Jahan’s backstair intrigues, could not’ be allayeq, 
Under the circumstances, there was no. other Choice 
before him than rebellion, if he at all wished to Safeguard 
his person and property. He, therefore, Pfepared for 
an armed conflict... : 

Evenis:—The rebel prince matched’ ‘on Agra With 
a view to. secure the immense Imperiai treasury, Stored 
up there. “The gates of Fatehpur Sikri were shat 
against him, but Agra was plundered”. This alarmed 

“Nur Jahan very much, She hastily sent an army 
under Parvez, as nominal commander, with Mahabat 
Khan as his adyisef, to bar Shah Jahan’s way. The 
armies met at Balochpur ‘to: the South, of Delhi (1623), 
Shah Jahan. was completely defeated and his deputy, 
Raja Bikramajit, the gallant soldier, was slain., , 

Shah Jahan’s flight.—Shah. Jahan fled southwards, 
tt pursued by Mahabat’s troops. The Prince traversed 
Pi Malwa, captured Asirgarh and reached the Deccan to 
tty for help from Malik Ambar. But the Abyssinian 
teturned a curt refusal and Shah Jahan, pressed hard by 
H the Imperialists, crossed the Tapti in heavy floods, and 
i ‘Sought refuge ‘in ‘Golconda. Here, too, no help’ was 
offered, and he was asked to quit the Golconda territory 
atonce. Thus greatly disappointed, he’ marched across 
Telingana into Orissa, seized ‘Bengal and Bihar, and 
then attempted to take Possession of Oudh and 
Allahabad. But here, too, Mahabat Khan opposed him, 
beat. his forces, and forced him to retreat hastily to 
‘the fortress of Rohtas. Thence he proceeded to. the 
Deccan. ‘This time he- was accorded a hearty welcome 
by Malik Ambar, who formed ‘an alliance with him 
against the Emperor, ` S A TR A EEES 


Now the Prince laid: Siege to Burhanpur, but was 
forced to abandon it, at the approach of Prince Parvez 
and Mahabat Khan, and tetired' to Rohangarh. Here 

. his valiant general, Abdulla Khan, upon whose fidelity 
he could „always count, ` tenounced the world and 
took to the life of a hermit. ` This broke Shab 
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Pere nett and he begged for „a pardon from the 


Reconciliation between the Emperor and. Shah 
Jahan.—-Nur Jahan at once accepted it, being afraid of 
Mahabat’s ever-increasing fame and influence as a 
gteat warrior and his alliance with Parvez, She asked 
Shah Jahan to surrender the fortresses of Rohtas and 
Asirgarh, and send as well to his sons, Dara Shikoh and 
Autangzeb (of 10 and 8 yrs respectively), to the court as 
hostages for his good behaviour. Shah Jahan respon- 
ded to the royal farman ; offered rich gifts of about 10 
lacs of rupees ; and himself repaired to Nasik with his 
wife and youngest son, Murad. , 


Shah Jahan’s movements. Alliance with Mahabat 
Khan.—Sbah Jahan’s disgrace and humiliation had re- 
moved him. temporarily from the field; and Parvez, 
gaining the credit for the suppression of his brother 
Shah Jahan’s rebellion, due really, to Mahabat, had 
been able to come to the front for the time being. 
But Shak Jahan was anxiously watching the course 
of events. No sooner did he heat of Mahabat’s 
revolt in the Deccan than he marched to the north 
(June 1626) with a thousand horse, ostensibly for the 
purpose of freeing his father. But on his way 
learning that - Jahangir had freed himself with the 
help of Nur Jahan, the Prince. marched on to Thatta 
in Sindh. He tried to capture the fortress, held and 
-defeated ably by a partisan of the Queen. Foiled in 
these attempts, Shah Jahan turned his thoughts 
towards “a design of fleeing into Persia and taking 
tefuge with Shah Abbas.” But he was too fatigued 
by his ceaseless marches to start on such a long and 
arduous joutney.. Once more, he retired to the Deccan 
by way of Gujrat. and Berar, and -selected Junnar as 
his residence, There he received an offer of support 
from. Mahabat, a fugitive in- Rajasthan. This he 
gladly accepted and the alliance between them was: 
cemented by rich presents and gifts on both sides. 
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Death of Parvez.—Thus Shah Jahan’s Position was 
greatly strengthened. His chances for succession to the 
Imperial throne were further improved by the death of 
Prince Parvez—a habitual drunkard for years. It was 
probably due to intemperance, but there were stron 
rumours that he had been poisoned by Shah Jahan, 
Such an accusation was also levelled, many years later, 
by Aurangzeb against his father, in a letter, quoted 
by Professor J. N. Sarkar in his History of Aurangzeb 
(Vol. III, p. 155). Aurangzeb writes: “How do you 
still regard the memory of Khusroe and Parvez, whom, 
you did to death before your succession and who had 
threatened no injury to you >” 

The struggle for the’ throne. Asaf Khan’s help,— 
Shah Jahan had not long to wait. Continual excess 
had worn out the constitution of the Emperor, who. 
was also suffering from severe Asthma. On November 
7, 1627, he died at Changiz Hatli near Bhimbar, on: 
Ht his way back from usual visit to Kashmere. Nur Jahan 
ey soon conveyed the news to her son-in-law, Shahryar: 
(the husband of Ladli Begam), advising him to collect 


and the nobility by distributing, in the course of One 


week, 70 lacs of Tupees (Jahangir by Beni Prashad, 


festtaint, secured possession of Shah Jahan’s sons, 
Dara, Shuja and Murad, who were with Nut Jahan in 
the female appartments and sent through Banarsi a. 
message to Shah Jahan in the distant Deccan. Next 
he raised to the throne, the unfortunate Bulaki (then 
under the charge of Iradat Khan and with the retinue 
of the Emperor in Kashmere), four yeats old son of 
Khustoe; and proclaiming him undef the title of 
Dawar Baksh, used him as 4 figure head until Shah. 
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Jahan should be able to come to the throne. Then Asaf 
Khan and Iradat Khan started for Lahore with their: 
troops, ‘taking cate to keep one day ahead of Nur 
Jahan.’ In the way they met and defeated the troops 
of Shahryat who retired into the citadel of Lahore. 
But “he was betrayed by his own followers, dragged 
forth from the female apartments, compelled to do 


homage to Dawar Baksh, and then imprisoned and 
blinded.” 2 


Murder of princes.—In the meantime, Shah Jahan 
was slowly approaching the capital. No sooner did he 
receive the message of Asaf Khan than he set out for 
Agta by way of Gujrat and Mewar. On Feb. 6, 1628, he 
was proclaimed Emperor at the metropolis; but on 
January 9, 1628, in response to his orders Dawar Baksh, 
Shahryar and Daniyal’s son had been put to death. 
Also, many of their partisans and supporters were killed. 


These ghastly tragedies so much affected some of 
the royal ladies that they ended their lives by 
committing suicide. ‘Truly Shah Jahan waded to the 
throne through the blood of his own kinsmen and this 
will ever remain an indelible stain on his memory.” 
(shwari Pd’s Muslim Rule in India, p. 580). But 
Shak Jahan did not escape the penalty by the law of 
retributive justice. His own days he ended as a captive 
in the fortress of Agra by the order of Aurangzeb. 


Fate of Nur Jahan.—As regards Nur Jahan she was 
allowed to live in retirement on a liberal pension of 2 lacs 
a year. “Now she gave up all luxury and enjoyment and, 
dressed in plain white cloth, passed her days in sorrow at 
N. Lahore, her only companion being her daughter, the widow 
f of Shahryar. She died on December 8, 1645, and was 
buried beside her husband in the mausoleum which had 
been built by het.” (I. P., Muslim Rule in India, 
p. 521), 

Shah Jahan’s accession.—Shah Jahan, all possible 
rivals having been ‘‘sent out of-the world’’, took his seat 
in February-on the throne of Agra, amidst great rejoicings 
and ceaseless round of festivities, Literary wits from 
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far and wide showered odes and panei N him > 
and in his name the coins were struck and the Khutba 


was read. Friends and favourites were granted rewards 
Asaf Khan was made minister 


iberal promotions. : > i 
eo hae he retained until his death in 1641. Ajso 
“his mansab ws raised to 8,000 Zaz and 8,000 saways, 
and he was given the title of uncle as a special mark 
of royal favour.” 

His early measures.—Shah Jahan began his reign in a 
way that “gladdened the hearts of the orthodox party, 
which had been neglected by the state for more than half 
; acentuty.” J: was marked by reactionary tendencies ig 
f religious matters, and, therefore, a departure from the 

normal tule vf the Mughals: (i) The calendar was modi- 
fied. The solar computation was stopped. Events were 
recorded according to lunar years and the Hijri era 
was preferred. 

(ii) The sijdah (prostration): was discontinued, 
and the people, according to Amin Qazwani, were only 
required “to touch the ground .with their right hand 
and there kiss its back as a mark of obeisance.” But 
later on it too was replaced by the Chahar Taslim— 
“fout bows.” 

(iii) The city of Agra was renamed Akbatabad in 
honout of Akbar, for whom he always harboured a 


feeling of great regard. 

: Rebellions.—(i) In the first year of Shah Jahan’s 
coronation Jhujhat Singh of Orchcha, the son of Raja Bir 
Singh Bundela (a friend and favourite of Jahangir and the 
murderer of Abul Fazal), broke into rebellion and “set’ 
about raising forces, Ssttengthening the forts, providiag 
munitions of war and closing the roads” (Hlliot and 
Dawson Vol. VII, p. p. 6—7). An Imperial force was 
accordingly sent against him under Mahabat Khan 
Khan-in-Khanan. The rebel was, after some resistance, 
subdued, captured and pardoned. 

(i) Rebellion of Jhujhar.—In August 1633,. Jhujhat! 
again began to carry on his mischievous activities, Di 
segarding the orders of the Empetor, he attacked Raja Prem 
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Narain of Chauragarh, compelle 
treacherously slew him. . Shah 
ness in return for 
Jhujhar ‘resisted. Thereu 


had captured them; his treasures 
t to the court; the temples of 


; i State of Orchcha 
ceased for a time to exist”. (Shorter Cambridge Hist, 
pp. 402-3). 


Gi) Rebellion of Khani-Jahan Lodi.—Meanwhile, , | 
Khan-i-Jahan Lodi “carrying out the traditional hostility | 
of the Afghan chicfs to the Mughal dynasty”, (V, Smith’s | 
Hist. of India p. 392) fled by night from Agra towards | 
‘the Deccan. But the rebel was defeated on the Chambal ; | 
he oaly “succeeded in escaping and making his way with ; | 
considerable part of his force to the Deccan: There- | 
he entered the service of Murtaza Nizam Shah II, who 
conferred fiefs upon him and upon his principal 
followers.” At -this the Kingdom of Murtaza was 
devastated by. the Impetialists, and he was forced to 
change his attitude towards Khan-i-Jahan who had 
now to flee from Daulatabad into Malwa and thence 
into Bundelkhand. At last ke was overtaken on the 
bank of the Sind, the principal affluent of the Chambal, 
and cut to pieces along with his deat sons, Aziz and. 
Aimal (Elliot ‘and Dawson, Vol VII,-p. 21,) ; 


End of Mumtaz.—On June, 16, 1631, Shah Jahan 
suffered the great bereavement of his life on account of. the 
child birth, of his dearly-loved wife Arjumand Banu 
Begam, subsequently entitled Mumtaz Mahal. She 
was the daughter of Nur Jahan’s brother, Asaf Khan, 
born in 1594, and married to Shah Jahan (then Prince 

urram) with great pomp and splendour: in April- 
1612. The youthful couple enjoyed a “happy married 
p life being ‘passionately fond ‘of: each’ other. Like: 
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n, Mumtaz captivated her husband’s heart, 
Rot ishine and storm, eee goog rand evi] 
days, she always behaved like al cutitul. wife, chee 
fully sharing her  husband’s joys and SOrrows.» 
During Shah Jahan’s “homeless exile” for about 8 Cars, 
mae aa of Jahangir, “the Begam weathered the 
buffets of political life” with great serenity, and 
“always acted as his best friend and guide. In the 
hey-days of prosperity (Shah Jahan’s reign) she shone 
brilliantly by giving away large sums of Money to 
poor widows and orphans in disttess, and PloOvidin 
money for the marriage of many a poor orphan girls. 
“Her mercy rescued many a criminals who had 
despaired of life, and restored to their rank and dignity 
officers of the state, who had incurred royal qiş- 
pleasure, Mumtaz also cherished a deep regard for 
feligion, saying her prayer and observing -her fasts 
tegularly.. The death of this noble and accomplished 
lady caus:d the Emperor “bitter anguish of the soul.” 
For one week he did not appear in the Jharokha. and 
transacted no public business. To keep her memory 
alive he built the noblest Mausolum in the world 
(The Taj) at Agra. Here, whenever he paid visit to 
ithe shed streams of tears, saying, “Empire had no 
Sweetness ; life itself has no relish left tor me now.” 
Another event of Shah Jahan’s reign was the 
captute of Hoogli, a Portuguese settlement, in 1632 
A. D. Various causes are suggested for it :— 


War with the Portuguese. Capture of Hoogli 
(1632).—() The Portguese in their chief settlements of 
Bengal at Hoogli and Chittagong, far removed from 
the authority. of. the Viceroy at Goa, harassed the 
people. 

(ii) They indulged in the nefarious slave trade, 
which was “accompanied by much cruelty and torture.” 

(iii) The religious activities were intolerable 
to the ‘faith-defending.? “Some of the. in: 
habitants by force and more by hopes of gain, they 
infected with their Nazarine (Christian) teaching, and 
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sent them ofin ships to Europes saree The hateful 
practices were not confined to the lands they occupied 
. put they seized and carried of every one they could 

lay theit hands upon along the sides of the river, 
These proceedings had come under the notice of the 
Emperor before his accession, and he resolved to put 
an end to them, if ever he ascended the throne.” 
(Eliot and Dawson, Vol VII. p. 32). 


(iv) The Portuguese trade was gtowing in 
volume to the great detriment of the revenue of 
Bengal for the neighbouring markets of Satgaon 
declined considerably, 


(v) Besides, Shah Jahan had personal wrongs to 
average on them (a) The Portuguese had refused to aid 
him in his rebellion against Jahangir.. (b) They had 
enticed away two slave girls of Mumtaz Mahal during 
the course of his rebellion against his father, and even 
converted them to Christianity. This greatly offend- 
ed the Queen, who resolved to chastise them. (c) Some 
of the reverses, which Shah Jahan’s forces had lately 
suffered, were attributed by him as due to the assistance 
of the Portuguese gunners from Goa. 

Soon after his accession to the thtone, the Emperor 
commissioned Qasim Khan, the Governor of Bengal, 
_ to exterminate the Portuguese. The siege of Hoogli 
= was, therefore, commenced in June 1632. The place 
: was taken by assault. 

Suppression of the Portuguese and its results.—(;) 
About 10,000 of the Portuguese (men, women 
» and children) were killed; about 4,000 were made 
_ captives, while the Mughals lost only 1,000 men 
(Ibid p. 35). 

(ii) “About 10,000 inhabitants of the neighbouring 
country, who had been confined by the Portuguese in 
prison, were set at liberty.” 

_Gii) The survivors were sent as prisoners to Agra; 
they were offered the choice between conversion to 
Islam and life-long confinement of slavery under awful 
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conditions. According to Abdul Hamid Lahori, a R 
readily embraced Islam, but “many of them % 
from, prison to hell.’ Their religious images 
either broken into pieces or thrown into the Jamuna, 
` (iv) Hoogli lost its former prosperity. ` 

Famine in the Deccan and Gujrat.—In 1630, Guz 
and Khandesh were visited by a terrible famine, whieh 
took a large toll of life. A detailed description of th 
appalling sufferings of the people runs as follows in E 
words of Abdul Hamid Labori :— £ 


“Life was offered for a loaf; but none would 
buy; rank was to be sold for a cake, but none careg 
Jor it; and the. feet which had always trodden the 
way-of contentment walked about only in search of 
sustenance. or @ long time dogs flesh was sold 
for; goats’ flesh and pounded bones of the dead were 
mined witk flour and sold..... Destitution at length 
reached such a pitch that men began to desert each 
other and the flesh of a. sin wa preferred to his love, 


The: ‘numbers of the dying caused obstructions in the Ži 
roads; and every man, whose dire sufferings did not eS 
terminate in death and. who retained the power to oy 
move, wandered off to the towns and villages of ae 
i 5 eae A ead o, 4 i 

countries,” (Elliot and Dawson, Vol. VIL, p 34). 0” | ùi 
_ Measures for famine relief.—Ever mindful of the pi 
interests of the people, the Emperor resorted to a few Pac 
tollowing measures in order to allay human want and 
misery :— $ 

© He directed the kitchens and Langar Khanas 
ee € opened in Burhanpur, Ahmedabad and Surat. Ù 
Łaere every day soup’ and, bread was distributed to the W Hi 
poor and the indigent by way of charity. j ip, 

i : é í y eig, 
an) At Burhanpur, during. the course of 20 weeks, lity 
ea rupes oe distributed among the famished Con 

l - For Ahmedabad. 5 re 
aa 90,000 rupees we @) 
Pe DA r ST 2 Ue yt tea S 
$» (iii), He, granted remission in: the revenue to the ‘fro: 
extent of 4rd. of .the. total demand—*«;... five annas imp 
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four pies in tupee.”? (I-- P. Muslim Rule in India 
p. 538). This benevolent example was followed by the 
mansabdars; who made similar remissions in their 
jagirs. . 


(iv) Loan (Taqavi). was also given 


3 to the 
cultivators. h 


(v) Lastly efforts were made 
other provinces to the afflicted area 


Shah Jahan’s intoleration:—(1) About the same time 
asthe Christian prisoners of Hoogli were given the 
option of Islam or Slavery at Agra, there was issued by 
“Shahanshah Din-i-Panah’’ that “at Benares, and through- 
out all his dominions in every place, all temples that had 
been built should be cast down, It was now reported 
from the provinces of Allahabad that 76 temples had 
been destroyed in the district of Benares.” (Ibid 
p- 36). ‘ 

(2) As a champion of Sunni Orthodoxy, the 
Emperor objected to the Tabarra (aait)—abuse of 
the ficst three Khalifas, Abu Bakr, Omar and Osman— 
in the dominion of Golconda and asked its ruler to put 
a stop to this practice. There was added a clause to 
this effect in the treaty with the ruler of Golconda, 
where hence forward ‘the above mentioned names of 
_ the Khalifas were to figure in the Khutba. (A. H. 
= Padshahnama, Vol. II, p. 131). 

i 


“Shah Jahan’s reign as the Golden Age of the 
Mughal Period” 


Prosperity of his reign.—‘The reign of Shah Jahan 
7y was perkaps the most prosperous ever known in India. 
_ His dominions, although he was sometimes engaged in for- 
eign wars, enjoyed unbroken internal peace and tranqui- 
lity.” There was immunity from foreign invasion, and this 
contributed to the general Prosperity of the country. 
(@) Prosperity in the Deccan and Bengal. The 
condition of the Deccan, which had suffered much 
itom famine’ and 'mis-goverpment, was considerably 
improved due to the introduction of Raja Today 


to bring grain from 
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Mal’s system, of, landi revenue by Murshid Kuli 
Bengal, according. to Bernier, “was abounded 


cheap and plentiful supply of each. 


(b) Increase of revenue. (c) Facilities for em 
ment.—“The pargana which had an income of 3 


were great facilities for employment. Thousan 
attisans, masons and labourers were absorbed 
construction of buildings. In various wortksh 
Lahore, Agra, Fatehpur, Ahmedabad, Bu 
Kashmere work was provided to skilled labou 
making costly fabrics of great beauty for the 
the royal family and the officials, Betnier spe 
Karkhanas in the fortress where goldsmiths, 
varnishers, tailors, shoemakers, manufactures 


India p. 609). 


(d) Royal wealth.—As tegatds the Emperor, he | 
possessed enormous wealth, According to Abdul Hamid | 
Lahori, Shah Jahan, who. possessed jewels worth about | 

s time of his accession, 
“spent jewels, worth two- crores in gifts and rewards | 
and, about, 50 lacs. worth in medicines, In 1644 he had | 
in possession jewels worth 5: crores in the Jawahar 


rosaries valued at 20 lacs of 


10.crores of ‘rupees at ’ the 


Erection of cities, — 
as Delhi proves great pti 


gta as. at least twice as large 


_ Paternal government, —Tavernier 
visited most parts of Tadia; say: } 
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with | 


every necessity of life.” There was a temarkah) 


Ploy. 4 
in the time of Akbat; now yielded 10 lacs.” TS 


Ops ar 
thanpur ang | 
rers for i 
use of | 
aks of 
painters, 


silk, brocade and other pieces of cloth exhibited thei 


skill and power of invention”? (I. P. Muslim Rule in 


as 


test glory) with fine streets, good | 
s ‘and caravan-sarais.” ‘Not | 


who had repeatedly 
S that Shah Jahan “reigned 


i ; j € commends the 
sttictness of his civil §Overnment and Speaks ia high 


terms of the security enjoyed under jt. KexG Khan, 
i Opinion that 
aS a conqueror and 


his territory and finances and the good administration 
of every department of the state no prince ever 


reigned in India that could be compared to Shah 
Jakan.” i 


Defects as 
excellence of Shah Jahan’s government Should not blind 
us to the fact that it was not free from the evils of 
despotism. It is evidenced by the Writings of European 


of the peasantry was miserable.” According to Bernier, 
the peasantry was under such an absolute control of 
the Local officers that it did not Possibly know of 
anybody before whom it could lay its grievances 
and lodge complaints against them. These statements 
are surely no compliment to the good administra- 
tion of Shah Jahan. 


K 
; ‘(a) Fraudulent exaction. (b) Lot of peasantry miser- 
able.—But, as Dr. Ishwari Prasad Suggests, “it may 
| have been so in the femoter parts of the Empire but, 
| Wherever the eye of the Emperor could teach, wrongs 
_ Were righted and justice was done.” In the provinces 
5. there were waqianavis to inform the Emperor of the 
doings. of the governor. Manucci relates several. 
iastances in which “nobles and Commoners wefe . 
_ Punished ‘alike for theif misconduct, and the Emperor 
freely laid his hands upon those who acted against 
iS wishes or Oppressed his poor subjects,” 


< (c) No gteat military exploits, and loss of 
Kandhat. — Turning to the military exploits. Shah Jakan 
Showed no steat diplomacy and skill as a warrior. The 
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loss of Kandhar and the failure of various attempts 4, 
recover that important position, proved the inefhicienc, 
of the organization and the command of his army 
Most probably the magnificence of his court, th 
enormous wealth of his Empire, „the comparative Peace ~ 
whick was preserved during his reign, had combined 
to dazzle the vision of his biographers ; and they havs 
Slutred over his defects, and exaggerated his Virtues, 


His reign marks the climax of the Mughal — 
Dynasty.—But whatever critical view of the efficiency of | 
his administration, be taken, it can not be disputed 
that his reign marks the climax of the Mughal dynasty | 
and the Empire. During a space of 30 years, the 
authority of the Emperor was not seriously challenged, 
and the realm was never invaded by any foreign foe, 
The loss of Kandhar had little effect on India, where 
the strength of the army sufficed to uphold the 
Impetial system, and extended the sphere of Imperial 
influence. Ahmadnagar had been Conquered and 
Partly annexed; Golconda had been forced to accept 
the supremacy of the Emperor and Bijapur had been 
humbled. 


His Magnificence.—Shah Jahan has been described 
as “the most magnificent Prince,” that ever appeared in 
India ; and this judgment is on the whole correct. His 
fetinue, his state establishment and all the pomp of his 
Court dazzled the eyes of the foreign travellers. On 
important occasions ambassadors from Bukhara, Persia, | 
Turkey and Arabia as well as travellers from France and | 
Ttaly gazed with wonder at the famous Peacock throne, 
the Koh-i-Noor and other jewels which cast a 
luminous hallow tound the Emperor’s person. The |’ 
nobles of his Empire eclipsed even the kings of other 
lands in wealth and pomp. 


His buildings —«qyj, greatest splendour was. shown 
in the buildings,” He rebuilt Delhi and named the new 
city Shahjahanabad, The buildings inside the Delhi fort 
“were Sumptuously decorated, and became the envy 
of the art galleries of China. The Shahbusj, the Rang- 
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Mahal, the Mumtaz Mahal, the Diwan-i-Atm afd” the 
Diwan-i-Khas, and a number of other buildings, "were 
constructed at an enormous cost,” J. P. Muslim Rule 
in India p. 592). They are the most magnificent 
edifices of their kind. “The Jam-i-Masjid of Délhi ‘is 
one of the largest mosques in India.” His lovely Pearl 
mosque, the Musamman Burj and a number of Other 
buildings in Agra Fort extorted universal admiration 
for their grace and elegance. “The Musamman Busj 
is a beautiful structure facing the river side of the fort 
and is’ decorated ‘witk precious stones. It was ‘here 
that the old Emperor, a Prisoner’ in the hands of his 
own son, died having the last ‘glimpse of ‘his 
mausoleum, which his love and devotion had treated to 
the memory of his deat wife.” But of all the buildings 
of Shah Jahan none bears any’ compatison with the 
Taj Mahal at Agra—a “dream in marble”, “designed 
by Titans and finished by jewellers.” In’ the opinion 
of Elphinstone “the Mausoleum of white marble is not 
sutpassed by any other edifice, either in Europe ör in 
Asia, in the richness of the material; the chasteness 
of the design and the effect.” Taverhier, who was 
present in India in 1653, writes that it was completed 
in 22 years and cost 3 crores of rupees. 


Besides, the generous Emperor built a number of 
other buildings. The tomb‘ of Nizamuddin Auliya, was 
built of pure white marble; “a marble platform,. 1240 
feet long” and 5 baradaries of “polished marble” and 
a hamman ot Turkish bath were built by Shah Jahan 
on the embankment of the Anasagac lake of Anaji, the 
Hindu king at. Aimer, and there was built a splendid 
5 dome anda Jam-i-Masjid to the west of the tomb of 
= Khwaja Muinuddin Chisti at Ajmer. : 


Art and literature—{z) Painting :—In the teign of 
Shah Jahan the art of painting reached a high level of 
excellence. The artists displayed remarkable keenness of 
vision and wonderful steadiness of hand. The portraits, 
they produced, were wonderfully life-like and charming. 
“Shah Jahan gave a fresh impulse to the ornate. court 
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plainting of his time.”. Under him OLtrait pa; 
Became “the most fashionable.” There Pera 
eminent artists by the Emperor. Nobles, too mRloyed 
them well and appreciated their work. As. peated 
was one of them. “His house at Lahore was a Khan 
decorated aad was one of the finest mansion ety 
county. Dara was a great patron of the ae the 
att.” His album, which he presented to his wife Nowa 
Begam in 1641, is now in the India Office. It cae Nadita 
Pred of portraits together with sketches of NEES S 
een a petimens of ornamental calligraphy, ad 
ea n aopean copper plate engravings of teligions 
ee eS 2 proof of interest in Western art. Faqir-U 
Me t e chief director of the artists, and. Mir se la’s 
es aia and Chitramani were well known mae 
fone acs ing attist of the period was Hunhat wh w 
death for T a A mo put to 
Tine Jo 21S now Seen in the Briss 
throw valuable ps cecuted during the ae 
culing Bee! oe ight on the habits and Customs of ri 
*Ppeating at on. hat epoch. We see Shah Jahan 
another “enthroned can) Visiting a religious teacher o 
i-Am,” Oeann ine splendor gt ete Divan: 
nee a E ri we come across scenes from senang 


(b) Catti : i 

(b graphy :—Associated with t 
i painten "enjoyed att, ligth. “Mie Hast 
invite feign of Shak Ja ie feputation as a calligraphist 


c WG 
ea pees To the att of music Shah Jahan gave 
urgent administration, There were held, “afier “che 
Diwan-i-Khae mii ork had been completed, in the 
played wate: venice l entertainments ; and the music 
Dleasánt. The miss ding to Tavernier, sweet and 
7 aq tot himself was ado accomplished, 


‘dtawa “fro. : 

tias tom 0 i bs 

assemblies; Todt ee Who attended these evening 
Sif senses in the ecstacy ptoduced 
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by his Singing,” (J. N. Sarkar, Studies in Mughal 
India pp. 12-13). Like his grand-father, Akbar, Shah 
Jahan was a great patron of Singers. Ram Das and 
Mahapattar Were the chief Vocalists of his court, Og 
one occasion the Emperor was so muck delighted with 
the musical performance of Jagannath that “he had 
him weighed against gold and gave him the amount 
as his fee.” Shah Jahan was “also the author of ` 
many Hindi Songs. “The historian Muhammad Salih 
and his brother, both, were accomplished in Hindi 
songs, Hindu performers were also “patronised by the 
court and among the leading men the names of 
Jagannath and Janardhan Bhatta of Bikaner are 
worthy of mention,” 


d) Literature :—Shahk Jahan, also, extended 
Patronage to men of letters, chief of them being Abdul 
Hamid Lahori, author of the Padshahnama, Amin 
Qazwini, author of the Shahjahanama, and Muha- 
mmad Salih, author of the. Amal Sali. All those 
works deal witk the history of Shah Jahan’s reign. 


master of Arabic, Persian and Sanskrit, was the 
author of many notable works. The chief of them. are 
the Majmua-ul-Buhrin, a treatise On the technical 
terms of Hindu pantheism and their equivalents in 
Sufi phraseology, the Safinat-ul-Aulia, a biography of 
the saints of Islam, and the Sakinat-ul- Aulia, which 
contaias an account of the saint Mian Mir and his 
disciples.” As regards his Persian translations, he 
caused to be translated the Upanishads, the Bhaga- 
vadgita, and the Yoga-Vasistha- : 


Vernacular literature, too, was not neglected. 
There flourished Sundar, Senapati and Bihari Lal in 


Raya. ‘He wrote Sundar Sringar, a work on poetical 
Composition. Senapati wrote Kabitta Ratnagar, deal- 
lag with the art of poetry, and Sadritu Varnan which 
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gives a beautiful description of nature. _ Bihati La) 
feceived patronage from Mirza Raja wine Singh of 
Jaipur. His Saisai contains as ue dohas and 
sorthas, which are regarded as the daintiest Pieces 
of art in any Indian language. They are full of 
amorous utterances of Radha and Krishna and are 
marked by poetic skill and felicity of expression. t 


(8) Administration :—Shah. — Jahan’s administration 
was sound. Though there was a touch of intolerance 
about him, yet in the main, he followed the enlight- 
ened principles of Akbar, never allowing religion o 
override statesmanship. Many of his generals were 
Hindus (e. g. Jai Singh, Jaswant Singh, etc.), and he 
welcomed the Jesuits at Agra. His Imperial service 
contained men of various nationalities. He punished 
them whenever they were found to be neglecting their 
duties. According to Tavernier the Emperor treated 
“his subjects well, and ruled them with “a mildness 
uncommon among sovereigns.” He was also a just 
and generous ruler. - From Lubb-ut Tawarikh, written 
by a Hindu, we learn that judgments were passed 
with great care of discrimination, 


(9) Court:—A kind and yet a wise master, Shah 
Jahan had gathered around him a band of very able 
officers and dearest personal friends. The great Zafar 
Ullah Khan, Sadullah Khan and Ali Mardan Khan, 
largely, contributed to the splendour and greatness 
of the teign, by making his court as the centre of wit ° 
ae ELP of the land. Ali Mardan Khan, a lover 

auty and natur 
Shalimar praca Gs Sit kd Piane ge 


ee He the close of the feign there iwere 
tministe 80s. One by one the gteat generals and 
5 ers were removed by the hand of death; and the 
s e oe no worthy successor to them from 

t troubled. Hie sae hima and the question 
was the question of succession, ENS Ou eis 
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Section II—Career and Policy of Mir Jumla. 


His parentage.—Muhammad Said, surnamed as Mit 
Jumla, “and afterwards entitled Muazzam Khan, Khad-i- 
Khanan Sipaha Salar? was a Sayyid of Ardistan (near 
Isfahan) in Persia. His father was an oil merchant of 
Isfahan. Leaving his native country in his youth, he 
came to India as a personal attendant of a Persian 


merchant. Here he sought his fortune at the courts of 
the Deccani Sultans. 


His wealth. Prime Minister of Golconda—<His 
talents were of first order; he was an accom- 
plished soldier and deeply versed in business”, 
which enabled him to bein possession of prodigious 
wealth, acquired “by means of his extensive commerce 
with various parts of the world, as well as by the 
diamond mines which he farmed under feigned names. 
These mines wete worked with indefatigable industry, 
and it was usual to count his diamonds by the sacks- 
full.” His shrewdness and business won for him the 
favour of Abdulla Qutub Shah, who made him his 
Prime Minister. “Great alike in civil govt. and in 
war, he soon became the virtual ruler of Golconda; 
nothing could reach the Sultan save with his 
approval.” 

Master of the Carnatic.—At the instigation of his 
master, he invaded the Carnatic, and accomplished its 
conquest with the help of European gunners and canon | 
founders. He pillaged all the ancient idol-temples of. 
the country, hunted out buried treasure, and thus 
increased his wealth and resources to an incredible 
amount. By his conquest he raised the Carnatic into a 
kingdom ‘300 miles and 50 miles long yielding a revenue 
of 40 lakhs a year, and possessing several diamond 
mines.” He had 9,000 well mounted and well equipped’ 
troops. His foot numbered 20,000. Possessed of such 
powers, wealth and grandeur, “he assumed the airs of an 
independent ruling prince of the Carnatic.” 


. Causes of the anger of the king of Golconda against 
Mir Jumla—His growing powet, and independent 
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attitude roused the alarm of his master, Abdulla, ang 
excited his jealously. Mir Jumla was now regarded by 
him, “as a dangerous rival rather than an obedient subject, 
Besides, as Bernier tells us, enous courtiers 
whispered to the Sultan that there “subsisted improper 
intimacy between Mir Jumla, and the _queen-mother, 
who still retained much beauty.” This added fuel 
to the fire of the Sultan’s heart and he denounced 


vengeance over his powerful offender. 


Mir Jumla’s son imprisoned.—The crisis was preci- 
pitated by the conduct of Muhammad Anim, the son of 
Mir Jumla, This haughty and reckless youth was acting, 
during his father’s absence, as his Deputy at the court of 
Golconda, His head being turned by the wealth and 
glory of his father, he treated the Sultan with scant 
courtesy. One day he came to the court, reeling with 
drunkenness, and actually vomitted before his master 
over his personal carpet. “The long suffering king 
could not bear this crowning act of insult. His anger 
boiled over, he thtew Muhammad Anim and his family 
into prison and attached their property. 


Mir Jumla’s correspondence with Aurangzeb, the 
viceroy of the Deccan.—During all this while, Mir Jumla 
opened correspondence with Aurangzeb and the king 
of Bijapur to save himself from the wrath of his master. 
Aurangzeb, then the viceroy of the Deccan, kept on a 


the Carnatic so long as he could dexterously avert 
. the hostility of the Sultan of Golconda and Bijapur, 
the latter being disgusted with him on his declining to 
cater into his service. But now he could not afford to be 
lukewarm any longer in joinning the Mughals; father 
he became cager for it. The moment he heard of the 
™ptsonment of his son and his family by the Sultan of 
Golconda he wrote to Aurangzeb, “I am Shah Jahan’s . 
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servant and beg to be saved.” This was the oppor- 
tunity for which Aurangzeb had so long been waiting. 
The kingdom of Golconda was invaded, and the 
Sultan was humbled down. 


Mir Jumla joins the service of the Mughals.—Next, 
Mir Jumla planned great enterprises in conjunction 
with Aurangzeb. Both these great men “besieged and 
captured Bidar, one of the strongest places in Bijapur. 
They, then, proceeded to Daulatabad, in which city they 
lived upon terms of the closet intimacy, forming gigantic 
plans of future aggrandisement. Their union may be 
taken as an important epoch‘in the history of Hindustan; 
it prepared the way for the greatness and renown of 
Aurangzeb. 


He goes to Agra.—“Mir Jumla, who had by his 
address contrived to obtain frequent invitations to the 
court of Shah Jahan, repaired at length to Agra, and 
carried the most magnificent present in the hope of 
inducing the Mughal Emperor to declare war against 
the kings- of Golconda, and Bijapur, and against the 

’ Portuguese. On this occasion he presented Shak Jahan 
with the celebrated diamond which has been generally 
deemed unparallel in size and beauty.” Here he dilated, 
with earnestness, on the benefits which would accrue 
from the conquest of Golconda, and persuaded the 
Emperor to: continue his: military operations in the 
Deccan, until “the conquest of his arms extended to ‘the 
Cape Camorin.” 


He is sent to Deccan’ at the head of a Mughal 
force:—The great politician and a veteran soldier was, 
i% therefore, placed at the head of.a`fine` army, with which 
' he marched into the Deccan. He had “the absolute 
and undivided: command of the army,” Leaving the’ 
whole of his family at court, as hostage of his fidelity, 
and, without tarrying in the Mughal Deccan, he entered 
Bijapur, commencing his operations with the siege 
of Kaliani, a place of considerable strength. 
Seized ‘by .Aurangzeb:—At this juncture, the Em- 
peror fellill in Sept, 1657 and the preparations fora war of 
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: ein fullswing. Mir Jumla’s favour was soli- 
Ree oraareeh, and so k hastened to Daulatabad with 
ke aowe i oE his army, after the capitulation of 
g Kaliani. “As soon as Mir Jumla entered the Chamber 
a of Aurangzeb, he was arrested at 2 preconcerted signal 
JA and all his property and artillery was seized by 
; Aurangzeb in the name of the state > On the plea 
“that he had not sufficiently exetted himself against 
Bijapur and was in secret collusion with the two 
Deccan Sultans. The captive vizir was lodged in the 
$i; ptison-fort of Daulatabad.” From this mock prison 

1 “he joined Aurangzcb’s camp on the eve of the battle 
$ of Khajwaha (1659, Jan.); and on the very next day he 
was deputed to Bengal to hunt Shuja and govern the 
eastern province,” 
if Mir Jumla chases Shuja out of Bengal.—He 

bought off the leader of the garrison of the town of 
H Monghyr, occupied Rajmahal, trailed Shuja to Dacca, 
if and forced the fugitive prince to bid farewell to his 
f. eastern capital and glide down from Deccan to Arakan. 
y (May 12, 1660). 

His expedition against the Assamese. Treaty with 
Assam.—After the expulsion of Shuja the government of 


province, in which Capacity he undertook the expedition 
against the Assamese to punish them for their raids 
into the Mughal territories. He penetrated far into 
the interior, but could meet with little success because 
of heavy rains and lack of Supplies. He had, there- 
fore, to retrace his steps, although he managed to 
secure favourable treaty, by which the Ahom ‘ King’s 
daughter, sons of the Tikan Rajah as hostages, and 
some gold (20,000 tolas) and silver (1,20,000) and 20 
elephants, as part of the indemnity, were sent to 
Mughal camp. 


He died Shortly after due to’ xhaus- 
tion on 31st March, 1663, eS CECE 


. . t 
His estimate.—In the whole ~enterprise, “his charac- 
ter shone with supreme tadiance.” Every action of his 
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reflects the highest credit on: him. He conducted the 
war with so much humanity and justice, and kept his 
soldiers and officers under such a strict discipline, as no 
general in that age was capable of. “Tke owner ‘of 
twenty maunds of diamonds, Viceroy of the rich Province 
of Bengal, he shared with the meanest soldier . the 
privations of the march and brought premature death on 
himself by scorning delights and living laborious days.” 
His excellence may be easily and clearly realized by con- 
trast with others. “When his eagle eyes were 
temoved the Mughal officers began to oppress the 
people of Kuch Behar and lost that kingdom by 
exciting popular hatred.” 


“On the day when he crossed the Kuch Bihar 
frontier, he issued strict orders, forbidding plunder, 
rape and oppression on the people and saw to it that 
the orders: were obeyed. The stern punishment, which 
he meted out to the first few offenders, had a salutaty 
effect”? (Sarkar). ‘This order continued to be in force 
upto the day of the return of the army from Assam, and 
during the years’ stay of the Imperial army in that 
country, not a single officer, private or camp follower, 
dared even cast a lustful glance of plunder’ or 
kidnapping at the property and women of the people 
of the land’. (Fatiyat pp. 35-36). 


“With a hero like Mir Jumla, the rhetoric of the 
historian Talish is bound to approach extravagance, 
his eulogy. is not fulsome flattery but a homage 
deservedly paid to born king of men.” (Sarkat’s 
Aurangzeb Vol. III pp. 181-82). ; 


Section III—The war of succession (1657-58). _ 


Causes.—The wat ‘of .succession was a struggle 
between one school of thought, represented by Dara, 
and the other represented by Aurangzeb, and was fought 
out when Shah Jahan was still alive and his rule was 
tegarded as the golden age of the Mughal Empire. 
Its causes wete:— ` 


a 
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(i) Tradition was against a peaceful feign. The - 
Mughal princes had, for long, shown an undisguiseg 
tendency of making a bid for the throne. The brothers 
of Humayun had an eye on the throne of Delhi. Indeed, 
his failure against Sher Shah, and his subsequent flight 
to Persia, was unquestionably due, to a great extent, to 
the want of support and sympathy on the part of his 
four brothers, and to their attempts to seize the throne, 
il Hakim rebelled against the authority of Akbar ang 
tried to snatch the reigns of the Empire from his hands, 
Salim had raised the standard of revolt at Allahabad, 
when Akbar was fighting against the Deccani Powers, 
Jahangir’s accession to the throne was not peaceful. 
It was marked by the rebellion of Khustu. Khurram 
attempted to wrest the throne from Jahangir and, when 
the latter died, he waded his way to 
thtone through the blood of royal princes, : 
therefore, no wonder that the news of Shah Jahan’s 
serious illness was an occasion, for his sons, to rise 
| in arms to try their luck for the Sovereignty of India, i 

(ii) The masim before them was: 
Coffin.” “There was no choice betwe ci 


present occasion, 


were sure to be sacrificed to the jealously of the 


conqueror” (Bernier), 


_ (iii) The absence of the Law of Primogeniture 
in the Muslim polity: There was no sense of subordi- 
nation and obedience, ‘in 


bove the youncers does no: 
operate among the Muslims. On t i contrary every- 
body has a right by the Muslim L 


Gv) All the four Sons of Shah > 
6G : ahan were past 
youths, and “all had gained PoS as’ coveriom of 
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provinces and commanders of armies.” Their indi- 


vidual power and resourcefulness’ was a sufficient 
temptation for é€ach.one of them to seize the throne. 


(v) There was no touch of brotherly love among 
them. “The ill-feeling ‘between Dara and Aurangzeb, | 


in particular, was so bitter and had continued growing 
more bitter for so many years past, that it was the talk 
of the whole Empire, and peace had been maintained 
between them only by keeping Aurangzeb far away 
from the Court and his eldest brother: Every one 
foreboded that the succession to Shak Jahan’s throne 
would be disputed, and that a universal and compli- 
cated civil wat would deluge all patts of India with 
blood, as soon as he would close his eyes, or even 
earlier. ` 


Events.—As soon as the seports of Shah Jahan’s 
illness and of even premature rumours of death gained 
credence, his sons showed signs of unrest and inde- . 
pendence. Shujå) the sesond son and—Go of 
Bengal, assumed the Imperial title. Murad, the fourth, 
Son, became independent in Gujrat. . The wily and 
ctafty (Aurangzeb, although refrained from committ- 

- ing himself in this manner, had been busy in secret 


—— 


correspondence with Cinan proposing to make an 
alliance and divide the Empire with him, since the 
emperor’s death was rumoured. With all his forces, 
combined with those under Mir Jumla, Aurangzeb 
marched from the Deccan in January 1658, met 
Murad (Apfil 1658) at Dipalpur in Malwa and 
thence-marched towards Ujjain. : es 

Contest with Shuja. Battle of Dharmat.—Dara sent 
against Shuja an army under Jai Singh and his own son; 
Sulaiman Shikoh. Shuja, who had’ advanced from 
Bengal to contest the succession, was touted near Benares 
and forced to retire into. Behar. To oppose the. advance 
of Aurangzeb and Murad. Data despatched” Jaswant 
Singh, who encountered them at Dharmat with great 
valour and reckless courage. But the Rajputs, being 
ill-supported by their Muslim -colleagues: under Kasim 
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Khan, “were torn down by Autangzeb’s artillery ang 
were, at length, defeated with great slaughter. Jaswant 
escaped to Marwar with the remnant of his army. 


Defeat of Dara at Samugarh.—After the battle 
the two princes continued theit match and, crossing the 
Chambal, arrived at Samugath in the neighbout-hood of 
Agra. Here Data met them but was defeated and fled 
from the battlefield to Delhi via Agra. 


- Murad imprisoned and put to death. Flight of 
Dara and his death.—Aurangzeb entered Agra and 
placing Shah Jahan under restraint, assumed the Imperial 
authority. As regards Murad, hé was taken prisoner by 
stratagem and placed in confinement at Gwalior. Some- 
time afterwards he was tried and put to death. Nowa 
hot pursuit was given to Dara who fled from Delhi to 
Punjab, then to Sindh and lastly to Gujrat and 
Rajputana. He made a stand at Deorai, near Ajmere, 
but was defeated again. Again, Dara was chased. 
taken prisoner at Dadat by its chief Malik Jiwan and 
delivered to Aurangzeb. He was brought to Delhi 
paraded through the streets on a small elephant, amidst - 
the lamentaiions of the people, and executed. 3 


Shuja’s fate. — Aurangzeb, after ascendi i 
> ing the thr 
attempted to placate Shuja` by Sokale him athe 
Meto of Behar as well as Bengal and Orissa. But Shuja 
fa ng Aurangzeb busy in the pursuit of Dara in the 
Sra i e his forces and reached Khajwah 
raoe oanad. Here Aurangzeb won a t 
ee nae me chen drove him out of "Baga 
at deal of > i i 
Arakan where he was aS Dre a 


on m e aa E id of all possible compe- 
mee p Arone, held a coronation ceremony 


fort of Agra until he died ia Tes n Confinement in the 
Rare Tor Mhe decat of Dara and the success of 
extent, resp (1) Dara’s own character was, to a great 
arent, responsible for his downfall, Being vety creed 
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he was hated by the nobles. Most of the Muslim nobles 
being itritated by his proclamation and boasting that 
he would be able to defeat Aurangzeb even without 
their help and that he counted merely on the help of 
the Rajputs, deserted him and went over to the side 
of Aurangzeb. ; 


(2) Moreover, he was not schooled in experience 
and thus suffered from great disadvantages. His 
father, in his love for him, had insisted on keeping j 
him always at the court and had, thus, deprived him of H 
the opportunities of gaining experience of civil and q 
military business which his brothers, and especially 
Aurangzeb, had enjoyed, 

(3) His misjudgment:—Data sent the whole 
atmy in two divisions, one to check the progress of | 

l 


Shuja in the East and the other to fight against 
Autangzeb and Murad in the South, without at all 
conceiving of his failure. The despatch -of his strong 
military forces in this way towatds the East and the 
South made him’ -weaker in sttength against his tivals 
at Samugath and spoiled his chances of success. He 
would have done well, and not courted failure, if he 
had patiently waited for the return of his forces undet 
_ Sulaiman Shikoh and Jai Singh after theit victory ovet 
Shuja neat Benares. 

(4) Dara should have attacked the forces of 
Aurangzeb and Murad immediately after theit arrival 
at Samugath. Being quite fresh, in that case, he could 
have hardly failed to defeat them. For his forces 
were quite fresh, whereas those of the rebels were 
weaty and spent up, after a long and waterless match 
in the great heat. But inexperienced as Data was in 
the art and tactics of wat, he, having watched thei 
dispositions, retired to. his tent and refrained from 
attacking them—thus, allowing .them  leisute for 
becoming refreshed. Again, during the encounter, 
he made many effots “which hampered the movements 
of his own men and the- efficient’ service of his guns, 
and, finally when, the artillery and musketzy fite of the 
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s concentrated on his own Elephant, -h 
aa and mounted his horse. His elephant’, 
pa ty howdah convinced his troops that he 4 
fallen ;' they broke and fled, and nothing was left for 
nh him but to follow theit example. 


Dara was no match against the veterans of 
ane under Aurangzeb and the reckless Courage 
of Murad, who had been schooled in „an atmosphere of 
i wat and had thus gained a moral superiority. 


g (6) Aurangzeb. had won over the loyalty of 

f Muslim officers and nobles of Dara by seduction. In 

i fact, he had ranged around him an orthodox Section 

i of the Muslims by branding Dara as a heretic and 

lover of Sufism. Thus, Dara was out-matched by 
Aurangzeb in cunningness and diplomacy. 


Results of the war of succession.—(;) The war of 


succession threw the administration of the country wholly . 
out of gear. 


(ii) The resources of the Empite were 
Spent up and there was a hu 
money. 

(iii) After the war, the nobles considered it safe 


‘to ‘interfere ‘in the question of succession to safeguard 
theit own interests, í 


(iv) It gave, the Mughal throne to the prince 
ablest in the lot. - 7 i 


(v) The Deccan kingdoms 
yere saved from total annhil 
30 years, i.e. they got'a breathi 


almost 
ge loss in men and 


(Bijapur. and Golconda) 
ation for about another 
thing space, r 
CHAPTER XXVII 


Aurangzeb (1658-1707). 
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ptobably fot ‘this reason that Aurangzeb chose Delhi- 
as his residential capital. : 

His administrative measures.—Aurangzeb was an’ 
otthodox Sunni and no hypocrite, for “he observed the | 
commands and prohibitions of the sacted law of Islam 
throughout his long reign” and was, therefore, a “worst 
ruler in the eyes of the majority of his subjects.” His 
measures, which were directed towards economy and - 
towards establishing a state regulated by religious 
injunctions, ate :— 

(i) He refrained from stamping the symbol of 
Islam and the names of the orthodox caliphs on his 
coins, lest they should be dishonoured and polluted 
in passing through the hands of the infidels. : 
(ii) He discontinued the celebration of the Nauroz 
(New year’s Day). (iii) He appointed censors of 
morals to enforce the law of Islam and to prevent 
the manuficture, sale and use of intoxicants, , 
(iv) He restored ruined mosques; (v) forbade . 
music at court; (vi) temoved the stone elephants set 
up by Jahangir -at the gate of the Agra fort; (vii) 
discontinued the practice of appeating at the Jharoka 
every morning, and also (viii) the Hindu form of slaute 
by raising the hand to the head. (ix) He levied enhanced 
taxes on the Hindu merchants and (x) revived the Jaziya . 
on the Hindus. (xi) Also he prohibited the building of 
new temples and the repairing of old ones. 


Religious Policy of Autangzeb. 


His views different from those of his forefathers.’ 
A rigid Sunni.—Aurangzeb was a bigot unlike his 
forefathers. His great-grand father, Akbar, had sttiven- 
to remove the religious and social barriers, which divided: 
the various classes of his subjects. ‘His grandfathet, 
Jahangir, the son of a Hindu mother, held liberal,- and’ 
even lax views on religion. His father, Shah Jahan, 
was a better Muslim than eithet Akbar ot Jahangir, but, - 
except in jthe case of political offenders, bridled fhis- 
zeal? But Aurangzeb „was: a. rigid «sunni who ;felt 
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that as a true Muslim his highest duty was to 
“exertion in the path of God”—the conversion oF ae 
entire Hindu population to Islam and the extingtes 
of every form of dissent, by imposing politica] an 
social disabilities on them, iconoclasm, Sacre] ae 
economic repression, bribery, forced conversion « S: 
restriction of worship. To him the religion of PS 
Minda e Sear misbelief and idolatory” whine 
it was his duty before Heave $ 
possible, to AE out. NN San: 
His destruction of temple as Govern i 
Destruction of temples = a large scale Auris 
began his attack on Hinduism in an insiduous w yok 
Governor of Gujrat “he had desecrated the recente AS 
Hindu temple of Chintamani in Ahmadabad b killi z. 
cow in it and then turned the building into z osas s 
Also, ‘many other Hindu temples in the ravines ae 
demolished, After ascending the throne id th Wace ven 
ia of the reign, he issued an order to his “local hte: re 
every town and village of Orissa, from Cuiteret eae ie 
TE AE pag down rh the temples, including ae 
forbidding ee we the last 10 or 12 years”, and 
_torbidding the tepairs of old ones. “In the 12th year of 


destroyed “The 

e y name of Mathur. 

Pe ea E Oand onhe she oF the aene 
above all the nce _the “mosque which still fone 
aps emple of the Hindus in their most 


that.: officers ; 

all the sub aa, of cities of she GeasOzs of Morals in 

RE re ions 4 es of the Empi e 

wine? jas auon: of Islam”, SaR BIES, to enforce 

“=F and. bhang, of gambi he suppression of 
gambling and the destruction 


i" 
now 
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of temples. In June 1680, the temples of Amber, the 
capital of Jaipur state, which had ever been loyal to 
the Empire, were desttoyed: 3 


His measures of putting pressure on the Hindus 
to embrace Islam.—(i)Rewards to converts: —He gran- . 
ted rewards to converts and offered them posts om 
condition of turning Muslim. Indeed, “qanungo-ship 
on condition of turning Muslim” became a proverbial 
expression. Robes of honour, posts, liberation from. 
prison, of succession to disputed property etc. were 
offered to converts. ‘ 


(ii) Discriminating customs dutice in favour of 
Muslims:—Customs or octroi duties were levied on a 
goods and merchandise brought for sale at 24 p. © 
of the value in the case of Muslims and 5 p. c. in the 
case of Hindus (1665), But in 1667 the Muslim 
vendors were exempted from the payment of any duty, 
while that on the Hindus was retained at the old level. 
(iii) Hindus excluded jrom public’ offices :—“‘In 
1671 an ordinance was issued that the rent collectors of 
the Crownlands must be Muslims, and all the viceroys 
and talugadars Werte otdeted to dismiss their Hindu 
head clerks (peshkars) and accountants (diwans) and 
replace them by Muslims,” But as “it was foun 
impossible to run the administration after dismissing 
the Hindu peshkars of the provincial governors”, the 
Emperor, later on, allowed half the peshkars of the 
Revenue Minister’s and Paymaster’s department to be 
Hiadus and the other half Muhammadans.” 
(iv Levy o azi a :—On April 2, 1679, Jaziya 
{was D es the “unbelievers” in all parts of the 
Empire to “spread Islam and put down the practice 
of infidelity.” This was resented by the Hindus. 
The Hindus of Delhi and its surrounding places, 
standing on the bank of the Jamuna below the balcony 
of morning slaute in the palace wall, piteously ctied 
fot the withdrawal of the impòst. Shivaji sent’ a- 
“temperate and reasoned lettet”? protesting against it, 
But Aurangzeb tutned a deaf eat'to all this: 


1 
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(Y) Social disabilities imposed on the Hindus sa 

(a) “In March 1695 all Hindus, with the exception 
of the Rajputs, were forbidden to ride the alkis, 
elephants or thorough-bred horses, or to carry arms. 

(o) In 1668 Aurangzeb forbade teligious fairs of. 
the Hindus near their holy - places, where men, women 
and children in vast numbers gathered together, 
“nominally to bathe in the sacred water, worship the 
idol, ot follow the religious procession, but mainly to 
i buy things in the booths set up and the packs Opened 

by the traders,” 


subjected the celebration of prin- 


control, by ordering that they would be allowed to be 


c na 
i held “only outside bazars and undet some restraints,” so 
_. Natural Consequences of all these measures, — di 
(i) Economic :—(a) A large amount of money was T 
Spent in aiding the mission propaganda of the >} ar 
í Muslims. This was a great drain on the state treasury, | he 
(b) The exemption of Muslims from the payment n 
oF customs-duties entailed a great economic loss to A 
the state, Apart from the sacrifice of Tevenue, in the L 
ofm of duties from the Muslims, the real loss to the be 
State was that “the Hindu traders had now a stron he 
i temptation to pass their goods of as the property of Pa 
Muslims, in collusion with the latter?” i a 
(c) Owing to the Prohibition of Teligious fairs the 
ae Seca ae loss of a large sum of money, which 1 
it received from market-toll on such i i C wi 
j 7 occas 
‘of the provinces, aa Pa zi 
à : for 
(a) The enforced levy of Jaziya, though it added ~ me 
much to the revenue of the state, «scared the Hindu 
traders away fiom th it i i 
Ea pai aaa e Mughal territory in the Deccan de! 
: Or grain i ; , 
ora ~ tain in the camp of the De 
‘The Jat rising —(;,) py e destricti au 
Bian} 8-—(ii) Political ‘—(q). The destruction gu 
Pies in the holy city of Mathus i f Te 
Gio E EA aa y a caused a rising o 
peasantty: ünder: the leadership of Gokla, the. 17 
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Zamindat of Tilpat (1669). The rebels. were defeated 
(1670) but not without great loss to the Imperialists. 
“The Jat leadet’s limbs were hacked off one by one, 
his family was forcibly converted to Islam and his 
followers were kept in ptison.” But the Jats, though 
supptessed for the time being, again rose in 1688 
under the leadership of Rajah Ram, when the 
Emperor. was engaged with his many enemies in the- 
Deccan. They, although Rajah Ram was also slain, 
“carried on intermittant war till the end. of Autang- 
zeb’s life, and could not be subdued by that Emperot’s 
dependent successors. 


The Satnami revolt.—(y) The rebellion of the Sat- 
namis, whose head-quatter was at Narnaul, 75 miles 
south-west of Delhi, was originally a purely religious 
dispute. But soon, it assumed a religious character. 
The Satnamis “plundered Narnaul, demolished its mosques 
and established their own administration in the district, 
holding it by means of outposts and collecting the 
revenue from the peasants.” To encounter, them, 
Aurangzeb sent a latge force of 10,000 strong, with 
artillery and a detachment from his own bodyguard. 
In 1672. the rebels were defeated after a most obstinate 
battle. “Two thousand of the Satnamis fell on the 
field, while many were slain during the pursuit. “Very 
few of them escaped; and that tract of the country 
was cleared off the infidels.” 


The Sikh'rising. (c) (1) Guru Tegh Bahadur. (2) Guru Go- 
vind Singh.—Autangzeb’s policy of religious persecution 
made Tegh: Bahadur, who with his Sikh followers had: 
fought against the Assamese in the Mughal ranks as a 
mercenary, hostile to Islam. “He encouraged the. 
tesistance -of the -Hindus of Kashmere and openly. 
defied the Emperor”; but was captured and carried to 
Delhi, where he was beheaded. Thus the war. broke 
out between the Sikhs and Islam. “The murdered 
guru’s followers were furious. Govind Rai, the son of 
Tegh Bahadur, and the tenth and the last guru (1678- 
1708) perfected ‘the : military organization of the Sikhs 
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vith a view to “destroy the Mughals”, and “confer the, 
Empire on the Khalsa.” He constantly fought With 
the hill Rajahs from Jammu to Srinagar, in Gathy 
and very ‘often worsted large Imperial forces Sent from 
Sirhind to suppress him in co-operation with the quotas >| 
of the hill-Rajahs. But at length, Anandpur, his Place 
of residence, was reduced and he was hunted down 
by the Imperial troops through the lower Himalayas, 
and forced to go to the Deccan by way of Bikaner 
and Baghaur in the company of his few but faithful 
' guards. He returned to Northern India on hearing of 
Wat Autangzeb’s death in 1707. After his death at the 
e hands. of an Afghan assassin: in 1708, the Sikhs became 
an disorganised, for the time being, but eventual] 
succeded in establishing in the- Punjab 2 united 
Sikh-State under Ranjit Singh. 


- (a) “The pollution and desttuction of the ¢ 
the’ general Policy of persecuti 


from the Hindus of all c 
Hindu chiefs of Rajasthan”, and the ajputana war 
was, therefore, inevitable, 


(N. B. :—Refer to Aurangzeb’s Rajput policy), 
CHAPTER XXVIII 


` The successors of Aurangzeb and the. decline of the 
A ughul Empire. 


Struggle for succession, — 
zeb the eldest had di i 


Aurangzeb had bef, Alam, Azam, and Kam Baksh, 


suggesting a scheme for the i tua i 
attitio empire in 
Order to avert a Civil Wa P n of the emp 


i 
Baksh was to ve Bijapur and Hyderabad. with Asaf j 


0 ; and there remained but three, at 
uazzam, entitled Shah aay i | 


an as his Wazir the other two ncn: J 

i 2 . twO princes were to obtain 

of Mas pehi Agra was to catty with it the provinces 
} ‘wa, Gujrat and Akmadabad ; whereas Delhi was 
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| to include the ‘eleven subas of the empife from the 
“Punjab to Allahabad and Oudh. Such a division was 
-against the traditions of the Mughal dynasty.. Little wonder, 
therefore, that Aurangzeb was hardly in his grave before 
„all the three remaining sons were fighting each other 
‘to gain the whole empire. - Each of them proclaimed his 
accession, assumed the imperial style and- hastened 
towards the capital to seize the treasure to be able to 
-furtnish himself with the sinews of wat. Muazzam, who 
was then far away in Kabul, marched towards Agra, and 
aided by Munim Khan, the able Governor of Lahore, 
defeated Azam, who having started from the Deccan 
had proceeded to Dholpur via Gwalior, in a battle at 
Jajau near Agra on 10th June 1707. Azam was mortally 
wounded, and Muazzam ascended the throne under the 
title of Bahadur Shah. After the victory the new 
Emperor tried to win Kam Baksh, then in the Deccan, 
confirming him in the Government of Bijapur and adding 
to it that of Golconda, aad all.the dependencies of both 
provinces, on the sole condition that the Khutba was 
tecited and coin minted in his (Emperors) name. But 
Kam Baksh refused his generous offer and insisting on 
‘contesting the succession with his elder brother. So 
Bahadur Shah marched against him and defeated him 
neat Hyderabad very easily, because Kambaksh’s folly 
and cruelty having alienated from him all his followers 
he was at the head of no more than 350 horse against 
this adversaty’s force of 25,000 troops. Ihe small 
force of Kam Baksh was dispersed and he was mortally 
wounded. s 


~ Bahadur Shah’s character and policy.—Azam and Kam 
Baksh had ungovernable tempers and were quite unfitted to 
rule an empire. Bahadur Shah on the other hand was cul- 
tured and kindly, generous to a fault; gifted with great self- 
-conttol and pious without being bigoted. He had the 
good fortune to choose a competent chief minister 
in Munim Khan who was honest, conscientious and loyal ; 
and Bahadur Shah, although not a great sovereign 
- successfully maintained the dignity of the empire. 
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He conciliated the Marathas.—Having been f 
seated on the throne, Bahadur Shah sought to und tmly 
evils of his father’s reign by adopting a policy’ z 
conciliation and toleration. He conciliated the Mar seas 
who had by then resumed their old ways and mh 
several forts and raided the Mughal provinces ante 
teleasing Sahu, the son of Shambuji, who had been key) 


and thus a conflict and riv. 
alty were created amo 
. . n 
eae which fully Occupied their attention” a 
Prevented them from giving troubles to the Imperi 
government for the time being. fae 


His relations with the Raj i 
Jputs.—Imme Jiate] 
j See fae pnan, Bahadur Shah was faced Sine 
fy R : € leading states of Rajput i 
sai mee Jodhpur, Jaipur and Udaipur. "On the date 
ngzeb, Ajit Singh had come out of hidin 


n n odpar. At the end of 1707 Bahadur 
superior force, Totty and Ajit Singh submitted to 
fot himself aad eset, given the title of Maharaja 
ROn ie lesser honours were distributed among ' 
» In Ambar Som there was a dispute 
ji settled i e throne. The 
ie ee eee of the man who A eae 
+ or), AS tegards the State of Udaipur, ise Rana 


In 1 P 
Bahadur isha Rajputs again tose, and once more i 
f Sikhs rose in ee ed Rajputana. But meanwhile the ! 
hurry off to esas and the Emperor, therefore had to | 
Udaipur, Jaipur and Mopp eking a peace which left 
a E cet Jodhpur independent in all but 


t 
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“The Sikh rebellion.—Govind Singh, ‘the. last guru 
of the Sikhs, had accompanied Bahadur: Shah ‘to the 
Deccan to fight against Kam Baksh, and was givena 
command in the Deccan (History of the Sikhs, footnote 
to page 81),’ where in November 1708 he was murdered 
by a Pathan at Nander. ‘After his death the Sikh 
scfiptutes, known -as the Granth» became the spiritual 
representative of the Gurus with Govind’s chosen disciple 
Banda, the temporal leader of the Khalsa. The Sikhs 
gathered round him, and he raised a force of 40,000. In 
7709 and 1710 Banda succeded in ‘defeating and killing 
the Governor of Sirhind and put to death the Hindu 
betrayer and Muslim assassin of Govind’s children. The 
Sikhs enriched themselves by twenty millions of tupees. 
They plundered many towns and villages, and all the 
country surrounding them, devastated the district of 
Saharanpur and occupied the country between the 
Jhellum and the Sutlej, although they failed to take the 
city of Lahore. Banda began to hold his court at 
Sadhauta, in the Ambala district, where he struck coins 
and used the royal title. 


This was the rising which had compelled Bahadur to 
come to’ terms with the Rajputs: He left Ajmere at 
the end of June 1710, but did not teach Sahaudta until 
December. On his approach Banda withdrew to the 
fortress of Lohagath, in the hills neat Sadhauta. After 
some hatd fighting the Sikhs were dfiven out of 
Lohagath, but Banda escaped. In January 1711 the 
imperial troops re-occupied Sithind, but Banda during 
the remainder of the reign of Bahadur frequently 
descended from the hills and ravaged the plain of the 
Punjab. ; ; : 

- Bahadus’s death.—Bahadut Shak died at Lahore on 
Lith February 1712, at the age of-69, and the inevitable 
wat of succession immediately broke out. eae P 

“Bahadur Shah.—Of the four sons of Bahadur (Muiz- 
ud-din, Azim-ush-Shah, Rafi-ush-shah and Jahanshah), 
all. of whom were with him at the time of his death, the 
second Azim-ush-shah had the largest following and .was, 
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the ablest of the four. The eldest Muiz-ud-dip wi 
neither troops not money appeared to have Poo ith 
chance as a claimant. But his cause was favoured E. 
the able and unscrupulous Persian Zulfiqar Khan 7 
supreme in thè state, and soldiers and advena 
flocked to his standard, Zulfiqat arranged an alli,’ 
between Muiz-ud-din and his brothers Rafi-ush-shah S 
Jahanshah against Azim-ush-shah who was defeated and 
Killed on 17th March 1712: Muiz-ud-dia then fan 
upon his brothers and the same fate befell Jahar E 
and Rafi-ush-shah who were successively attacked a 
the 27th March 1912 Muiz-ud-din was enthroned oo 
Emperor under the title of yahandar Shah; and Zulf ` 
| Khan became his chief minister, Jahandat then aoe 
ii immediately marched from Lahore to Delhi where ie 
hi abandoned himself to the grossest debauchery, in com z 
H with his favourite concubine, Lal Kumari. The ome 
i and her kinsmen plundered and misruled the capital Bal 
A grossly insulted the principal nobles of the State and 
| attempted to weild the power enjoyed by Nur Jahan j 
H Jahangit’s reign, while the wretched Jahandar was see 
in sloth and drunkenness. After a disgraceful reign of 
eleven months Jahandar was defeated and killed by hi 
Senhew Fartukhsiyar, together with Zulfigar Kh k 
atrukhsiyat was the eldet son of Azim-ush-shah ai 


Peers es the teign of Farrukhsiyat.—Soon a" 
eke, ton Fatrukhsiyar was confronted with the 
Re uit € Rajputs, the Sikhs and the Jats. The 
au ae not been effectively put down by Bahadur | 
: new emperor sent Husain Ali against Ajit 
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The most important event of the teign was a success- 
ful campaign against the Sikhs who had reunited under 
Banda during the wat of succession and repeatedly raided 
the notthefn Punjab and plundered the town of Batala. 
Hence an overwhelming force was sent against them, 
and Banda with 10,000 of his men was besieged in April 
1715 in the stronghold of Gurdaspur. For eight months 
the Sikhs held out until starvation forced them. to 
unconditional surrender. The survivors were executed 
in batches of a hundred every day and Banda was tortured 
to death. All save the leaders were offered their lives 
if they would accept Islam, but the Sikhs without excep- 
tion exultantly preferred to die for their faith. (The 
Later Mughals, Vol. I, pp- 317, 318). After the defeat 
and death of Banda persistent persecution drove the 
Sikhs into hiding for a generation. 


Also the Jats under Chutaman cattied on theit raids 
in the country to the west of Agta. The emperor sent 


of Thum. Chutaman, being possibly tired of wat, opened 
negotiations with the court, and peace was made in 1718 
on his undertaking to pay 4 tribute of 50 lacs’ of rupees- 
As regards the other event of the reign, a Mission was 
sent to the Mughul court by the East India Company in 
1714. In 1717 the Jazyia, which Fattukhsiyat ‘had aboli- 
shed when he proclaimed himself Empetor, was te-imposed: 
In 1718 Maratha levies came up to Delhi to take part in 
the disputes at the court, and-theis representative ministet 
Balaji Vishwanath negotiated a treaty with Husain Ali 
giving them the Chauth’ and the Sardeshmukhi on the 
whole remaining tevenue of: the Deccan, The treaty 
was tatefied after ` the dethronement of the Empetor 


(Histoty of the Magathas, Vol. I pp. 333-339.) ; 


—_—_— 
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ini CHAPTER XXIX 
Section _ 
The Rajput policy of the Mughals 


Akbar’s Rajput -policy.—Akbat initiated : 
of establishing concored yaaa unity among nite ae 
for he realized with the true insight of a states A a 
his empire could not be stable, if it were not br an 
based upon the loyalty of the sections of the Oates 
Hence he took steps to win the sympathy and Si ia 
of the Rajputs, who had ever been the most déteriminey 
enemy of the Muslim Conquerors; and who Aue 
must have thought, would setve as a most useful ra 
effective weapon in his hands to check his ambitious aa 
adventurous followers from displaying any di een 
disaffection and -rebellious spirit. In a wora ae 
sense of the insecurity of the Position and olitien 
considerations, alike, dictated a friendly athens ie 
wards the Rajputs; and he entered into matrimo ial 

alliances. with them and gave them high posts eE 
power and tesponsibility. He married the l ; 
daughter of Raja Behari Mal of Amber wy a 
the Rajput princess of Bikaner. The f 
eens poanie the mother of | i 
atrieda to -Man Bai, daughter of j 
of Amber, Besides sieve both ey fath 


This policy of Akbar had the desired effect, 


All and rose ultiz ‘ies Bee Tato thg i 
p pt mate i 5 ; 
Deea "2 oea ae " seook 
© world,-that Akbar had decided to 
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. pethe Pad Shah of his whole peoples—Hindus as well 
as Mohammedans” (Smith’s Akbar, p. 58). 


Akbar could not tolerate the independence of the 
Rajputs.—But Akbar, being determined to become the 
undisputed master of Northern India, could not brook 
their political. independence. Hence, he waged wars 
against those Rajput chiefs who “turned away the head of 
obedience from the sublime court.” 


War with Mewar. (a) Causes.—In September 1567 
Akbat set out to humble the Rana of Mewar who (i) had 
proudly refrained from attending the Mughal court, (ii) 
‘had condemned those princes of his race who had 
besmirched their honour by giving daughters in marriage 
to the unclean Furks, and (iii) had granted an asylum to 
Baz Bahadur and to a rebellious chief of Marwar” (iv) 
Moreover his son, Sakti Singh, had left the Imperial 
camp without permission. ‘ 

(b) The siege and fall of Chitore.—In October 1567, 
the siege of Chittore was opened, its ruler, Udai Singh, 
was not within the walls. He had fled to his small palace, 
around which Udaipur has grown up, leaving the defence 
of his fortress to the gallaat Jaimal, the Rathor of Bednor, 
and the young Patta of Kailwa. After a stout resistance 
for fout months the fortress fell on the death of Jaimal, 
who. while directing the defence, was shot down by 
Akbar. The Rajputs, left leaderless and fighting des~ 
petately, perished to’ man. Their women consigned 
themselves to flames. SF oe 

(c) The resistance of Rana Pratap Singh of 
Mewar.—The fall of Chittore did not at all result in the 
complete suppression of the Mewat Rajputs and Akbar 
had, therefore, to undertake another considerable 
militaty operation in Rajputana, where. Rana Pratap 
Singh, the heroic son of the craven Udai Singh, 
continued to offer uncompromising resistance ‘to “the 
Imperial arms. “He sputned every” overture which 
had submission’ for its basis of the degradation of 
uniting his family with the, Tartars, though ‘lord of 
countless multitudés’, and’ ‘single-handed, for a quatter 
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of acentuty did he withstand the combined effort, 

the Empire, at one,time carrying destruction into i 
plains, at another flying from rock to rock, feedj e 
his family from the fruits of his native hills -8 
rearing the nursing hero, amidst the savage beasts ang 
scarcely less savage men, a. fit heir to his prowess Be 
revenge”. His obdurate pride was sufficient to ince 
Akbar. To add to this Akbar felt a personal rea 
i! not to Man Singk but to himself also at the repent 
EN of the Rana to sit at meals with the latter “who usal 
defiled by the union of his sister with the Ml HS 
(Akbar). Thus provoked Akbar sent Man Sin gore 
subdue the, gallant Rana. In the’ battle that Fola S 
at the Haldighat Pass in June 1575, Prata vee 
wounded and fied into the hills, but his cane Cae 
bravery, in the thick of the fight and the hote ous 
of the field, won for him undying fame and immor en 
ed his name. His strongholds of Gonpunda dan 
Kanulmir fell into the hands of the enemy. But a an 

never lost heart and succeeded in recovering all Mewar 
eri ameer and Mandal. garh (Smith’s Akbar, 


_ Akbar supreme in Rajputana: inj 
and. Ranthambor.—The fall of Chione mo S alinjar 


by the surrender of Ranthambh i 
: or ! j 

gist, Ramchandra, received a fief ee NEET E 

Pa ae rular mae qanthambhor received in return 
a Go A 

good services there ihe. spore ienas a reward. for 

Chunar. The terms which f 4 

wee) 7 as of Bundi should not be required 
i eet 

ie uld never.be requited ae A ee ee) (2) thar che 

teations to the New Year’s h i i 

i ' azar in t 

Be -(3) har they should be, for creel eee 

acute E they should never be compelled to 

EE E O that they should be permitted to 

temples should be wane, fully armed, (6) that their 

ae respected, (7) that they should nevet 

Command’ of a Hindu ‘leader, 
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(8) that they should not be required to prostrate them: 
selves before the Emperor, and (10) that Bundi should 
be to the Hadas what Delhi was to the king, who 
should guarantee them against any change of capital” 
(Shortat Cambridge History of India p. 351). 

Jahangir’s Rajput policy.—Thus Akbar became the 
master of Rajputana, although not in full sovereignity. It 
formed one of his provinces with Ajmete at its headquarters. 
Except the Sisodias of Mewar, almost all the Rajputs had 
submitted to his authority and dictation. In a word 
the flower of the Rajput chivalry wete attached to the 
Mughal cause as a result of Akbars kind and con- 
siderate treatment. a 
On his succession to the throne, Jahangir at once 
adopted his father’s Rajput ‘policy and, in the very 
first year of his reign, he ‘despatched against Mewat 
a large force “under the nominal command of Prince 
Parvez but really under Asaf Khan, “to call upon the 
Rana (Amar Singh) to tender homage and service, and 
in the compliance, to refain from any molestation 
. of his territory.” But Amat Singh, who in 1597 had 
succeeded his father Pratap Singh, would not acknow- 
ledge the Empefor’s suptemacy. Hence, there were 
solitary engagements but no decisive battle at all. 
Meanwhile, there broke out Khurasan’s revolt and the 
Imperial forces were recalled. 


In 1608 Mahabat Khan conducted a campaign 
with great vigour and energy.. The plain country was 
wasted and the Rajputs were forced to seek shelter 
in the hills and the jungles, but the Mughals could not 
teach the remote fastness of theif enemy; nor could 
they effectually meet its guerilla tactics. 
` Tn 1609 Mahabat Khan was replaced by Abdulla 
Khan, “a valorous soldier, a fash. commandet and a 
cruel and ruthless soft of man.” He attacked Mikepur 
and reduced it to sore straits ; and then “pursued Amat 
Singh into the wilds puttiag him to the adventures 
and hazards which recalled the glories of Rana Pratap.” 
Although Abdulla was defeated at the Pass of Rampur, 
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~ Jahangir treated the’ Rana with great respect— 
Khustam arrived at Ajmere along with Prince 
Karan who’ was appointed to a high military command 
in‘the Imperial army. Jahangir, much to his credit, 
honoured the Rana and his son by causing their life- 
sized statucs to -be carved and set up in the garden 
under the audience: window at Agta. ‘Thus’ Jahangir 
had. accomplished “a task which’ had baffled Akbar. 
Hence forward the Ranas of Mewar maintained an 
attitude of loyalty to the Emperors’ of Timur’s house, 
epee P's ‘bigotry drove them into. an “open 
ellion: ’ SA ; E N 4 
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de a name for himself by inflicting a Crush. 
fag defeat (1611) on Prince Karan, the heirapparen | as 
of Mewar. But Abdulla was not in 2 position to pe 
teduce the Rana to obedience when, owing to the th 
exegencies of the Deccan wat, he had to be transferreq th 
to Gujrat, 3 

f Terms of peace.—In 1613 Jahangir transferred his 
i court to NEET and appointed Khurram (Shah Jahan) F 
| to the command of the forces against Mewar. _ The prince E 
i laid waste the country and cut off supplies with a view to p 
j starve out the gallant Rajputs in the strongholds in the ù 

i hills. Amar Singh saw his gloomy circumstances 

f and the sad plight of his people, dying of hunger, ! 

i which broke his spirit, Accordingly he opened nego. ti 
! tiations with Prince Khurram. He offered (1) to a 
j ackpowledge the Mughal sovereignity, (2) to wait on the t! 
; Prince (Khurram) and make submission to him, z 
i} (3) to send his son, Karan, to the Imperial court and d 
f (4) it was also proposed by him that “he should be I 
i ‘exempted from personal attandance at court, and that i 
no territorial compensation or indemnity should be s 
exacted from him.” These terms were “gladly and c 
unreservedly? accepted by Jahangir who “authorized 2 
Khurram to conclude a treaty. Only one irksome ( 
condition was imposed. Chittore was to be restored ` 1 
to the Rana, but was nevet to be fortified or ( 
repaired, 
f ( 
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Aurangzeb’s Rajput policy. How were the Rajputs ` 
_angered?—The bigotry of Aurangzeb, leading to the 

pollution and destruction of temples, the stern levy of 
the jaziya and the increase of customs duties on Hindus, 
their exclusion from public offices and Autangzeb’s i 
= offet of bribes for their conversion into Islam,” 
seriously agitated Hindu world. Against this anti- 

Hindu policy there were lodged a number of pro- ot 
tests, and even Shivaji sent a letter to the orthodox 
Emperor protesting against the jaziya. But ‘all this 
ptoved of no avail and Aurangzeb was unmoved and ` 
unshaken. ; 


Why did Aurangzeb wish to annex Marwar?—As 
regards the Rajputs, they were extremely shocked. 
at the intolerant measures of the Emperor. Indeed, 
their anger knew no bounds, the moment Aurang-" 
zeb betrayed an intention of robbing them of their 
dominions (Marwar) and annexing them to the’ 
Empire. Three causes weighed with the gteedy king 
in seizing this Rajput state. (i) In the first place, “the 
shortest and easiest trade route from the Mughal ’ 
capital to the rick manufacturing city of Ahmadabad: 
and the busy port of Cambay lay through its limits.” 
(Marwar). Its town Pali, being a half-way house 
between Ahmadabad and Ajmere was “the chief | 
commercial mart of Western Rajputana”. (2) Secondly 
if Marwar “could be annexed to the Imperial dominions 
or placed under a setvile and dependent Rajah, Mughal 
trades and Mughal armies would be able to pass easily 
from the capital to Western India and’ the Arabian ' 
sea” and the proud lord of Mewat (Udaipur) could be. 
easily crushed. (3) Lastly Aurangzeb hoped that with 
the destruction or annexation of Marwar, “the pillar 
of Hindu hopes all over the Empire”, all Hindu: 
opposition to his policy of temple destruction, and Jaztya | 
would disappear. . ky ea 


Immediate causes of his wars in Rajputana (ie~ 
Marwat).—(1) On the death of Jaswant Singh of Matwar: 
at Jamrud, (December, 1678), in the Khaibar Pass,.. n0- 
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Successor was appointed to his vacant throne. Op the 
contrary, Aurangzeb attempted to seize the > kingdom, 
Mughal armies were poured in the land. 
were demolished and the idols in them “were ordered 
to be cast.down in the Armoury square. of Delhi Fort. 
and under the steps of the Jama . mosque to be ttoden 
upon.” “Indra Singh Rathor, the Chieftain of Nagor 
and grand nephew of Jaswant, was invested as Rajah 
of Jodhpur in return for a Succession fċe of 36 lacs of 

Rupees (26th May) and sent to Marwar 3”. but. the 

Mughal administrators and. Generals in Occupation of 


the country were retained there. 


lols 


tr we - 


+ O 


; (2) Aurangzeb attempted- to seize Jaswant’s two 
posthumous sons, born in 1679, apparently with the 
intention of ‘bringing them np as Muslims. This 
aroused the spirit of the Rajputs, whose one band fel] 
on a patty of troops, that visited their mansion to 
conduct Jaswant’s widows and a son of (Ajit Singh) to 
| the Imperial palace, while. the gallant Durga Dass left 
i by another gate With the widows and the child and 
! carried them off in safety into Marwar. The incensed 
Aurangzeb and, hence, he deposed Indra Singh and 
sent an army under his fourth son, Mohammad Akbar, 
to conquer Marwar. “The Rathors carried on guerilla 
warfare, . but their land was parcelled out among 
Imperial officers, Jodhpur and other citig were 
occupied, their temples were destroyed and mosques 
built on their Sites. The state was regarded, though 
it was in great disorder, as an Imperial province, and 
Aurangzeb turned his attention to ‘Mewar, for he had 
grounds for displeasure. with the Rana, Raj Singh,” 


~~ Lew rot A 


- Reasons for war with Mewar.—R it i f 

: Sa awa / “fiver since the time 

of Jahangir, Mewar had been loyal to the Mughal Empire. l 

at often, its: rulers. had sent complimentary gifts to 
ughal Emperors, and teceived, in return, “robes i 


*anexation of Marwar to ‘the Imperial territories, : Rana - 1 
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Raj Singh of Udaipur felt his own’ position. extremely 
insecure. He rightly’ thought that (1) if the Sisodias 
(Matwaris) did not stand by the Rathors now, the. two 
clans would be. crushed ‘piece. meal, and. the whole of 
Rajasthan’ would lie’ helpless under the tyrant’s feet. ; 


. (2) Aurangzeb on his» turn was furious at the 

Rana. Sometime before the occupation of Marwar:by 
the Mughals, “Aurangzeb had demanded the hand 
of a princess (Chanchala Kumari) of a cadet branch of 
the Rana’s house; but the proud Rajput lady thteate- 
ned to ‘destroy hetself, ‘if she were forced to become. 
the mate of the monkey-faced barbarian’, and threw 
herself on the protection of a chief (Raj Singh) of 
het race, who responded by cutting up her escort of: 
Imperial guards and cartying het off to Udaipur as 
his wife”. 
(3) To add to this, the Rana, when Marwar was. 
overrun, had granted Ajit Singh, his mother, the 
widow of Jaswant (she was a Mewar princess), and 
Durga Dass an asylum iñ the hills of Mewar. 


The wat in Mewar.—Autangzeb, therefore, invadéd 
Mewar inflicted a defeat on the Rana in 1680, overran 
and devastated the low lands of the state, occupied, 
Udaipur and destroyed “nearly 250 temples.” But the 
Rana held the Aravalli Range, and he, descending ftom 
the hills on either side, harassed the Mughals and 
rendered “the out posts duty so arduous and petilous that, 
neither officers not men would undertake it, Seeing 
this Aurangzeb formed a new scheme for the conquest 
of Rajasthan. He ‘directed his three “sons, “each. in: ` 
command of 2 latge force, to enter the Aravallis from 
the north, the east and the west separately but all at: 
a time. The scheme -failed, for . Prince Azam was 
loath an enter the mountains, and Prince Akbar was in 
communication with the Sisodias of Mewar and the: 
Rathors of Marwar, with a view to` depose: his fathes, 
and secute the throne. for himself with. theit help. 
But Aurangzeb, who was then at ~Ajmerte, detached. 
the Rajputs- from Akbat by causing to- fall -into the’ 
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hands of Durga Dass a forged lettet which exciteg 
their abime about the good faith of Akbar, Hence, 
they deserted the Prince who, being hunted through 
Marwar by the Imperial forces, was compelled to cross 


the Narbada, then the Tapti and to join Shivaji's Son, 


Shambhuji, in the Konkan. “Shambhuji Teceived 


him with royal honours and took him under his 
Protection. 


Treaty with Mewar.—The wat with the Rajputs 
Continued til] 1681, but neither party had any thing to 
‘gain. The Imperial troops, being scattered over an 
inhospitable and hostile region, “were constantly exposed to 


the attacks of a valiant enemy whose fastness they dared not ` 


approach. .The Rajputs, though free and unconquered 
in their mountains, were Starving. Both sides, therefore, 
desired Peace. Negotiations were opened between 
them, and a definite treaty was now made (June 14, 


1681) between Mewar and the Empire on the following 


Terms,—«(i) The Rana ceded to the Emperor the 
Patganas of, Mandal, Pur and Bednor in the lieu of the 
aziya, demanded from his kingdom, (ii) The Mughals. 
withdrew from Mewar which was restored to Jai Singh, 
with the title of Rana (Raj Singh being. dead) and the 
tank of a commander of Five Thousand”, 


The fate of Marwar.—Marwar, however, was not 
evacuated, The Imperial troops continued to occupy it. 
‘or the next thirty years, during which Period the Rathors 


Tegained possession of Jodhpur, and his title and lordshi 
; > ANK skip 
was formally a ecd by Aurangzeb’s son and succes- 
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had failed to achieve any decisive success and this 
naturally damaged the Imperial prestige. - 


(iii) The Rajput wat was the height of Aurang- 
zeb’s political unwisdom, as the Imperial atmy lost 
its finest and most courageous recruits (i.e. the 
Rajputs). ' 

(iv) The wat with Marwar and Mewar excited 
the sympathy of the Hada and the Gaur clans of the 
Rajputs. Thus, the elements of opposition and bitter 

antagonism to the Anti Rajput policy of Aurangzeb- 
“overflowed fitfully into Malwa, and endangered the 
vitally important Mughal toad through Malwa to the 
Deccan,........ This was the harvest which Jalaluddia 
Akbar’s great gtandson reaped from sowing the whirl- 
wind of religious persecution and suppression of 
nationalities” (Sarkat’s Aurangzeb, Vol. III p. 373.}. 


CHAPTER XXIX 


Section II 


The North-Western Frontier policy of the 
Mughal Emperors. 


Nature of the Frontier Tribes :—The Great Mughals. 
were always required to keep a vigilent eye on the 
régions between India and Afghanistan, inhabited by 
fierce, fanatical and liberty-loving hill tribes who- 
would not come under any form of settled govern- 
ments, but resist all attempts to subdue them and: 
create disturbances on the frontier. The Mughals 
_ had, therefore, to pour into the valleys of Afghanistan 
J. strong armies, beat -down their organized resistance, 
| demolished their houses, and cut down their crops and the- 

Afghan population by the sword. ; 
i Under Akbar.—But, whenever an opportunity was 
; offered to these sturdy Afghans, they cut off a. weak 
i garrison. Such a kind of ‘disaster fell to the Mughal: 
j armies first in 1586, when Birbal’s atmy of 8,000- men 
was-cut. off in a Swat: defilé.. This. entaged Akbar, who: 
despatched a sttong force uadet.priace Murad: andi Raja 
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modar Mal to chastise the Afghans. Todar Mal defeateg 
ioe ti and cleared them off the districts of Swat, 
Rajaur and Buner. Suck brilliant successes terrorised 
Abdulla Uzbeg, the leader of the Afghan tribes, 
hastened, to patch up a peace with the Emperor, who 
il too, on his turn entered into friendly relations with the 
Hi Afghan leader. 

il ` No rising under Jahangir and Shah Jahan.—The same 
H statė of things continued under Jabangir and Shah Jahan 
although activity of the latter in the N. W. F. ovetawed 
the terbulent hill-tribes and kept them perfectly quiet, 
i But as soon as the central government was found to be 
gtowing weak and lax, the irrepressible frontier tribes 
began to raise their heads. : 


fi Yusufzai Raising in 1667 :—In 1667 the Yusufzais 
of the Swat and Rajaut valleys and the plain of the 
north Peshawar, rose in arms under their leader 
Bhagu. He erganized an expeditionary force of 50,000 
clansmen, crossed the Indus ‘above the Attock and 
invaded the Hazara District. Here they captured the 
fort of Shadman and exacted rents from the peasants. 
Nest, they attacked the Mughal outposts, and plundered 
the Imperial. territory in the western Peshawar and 
Mughal districts. At this the Mughal officers were 
terrified. They appealed to Aurangzeb whereupon 
he took strong measures of defence, and ordered the 
tebel’s country to be invaded by. three columns. 
Several villages were, taken and plundered after hard 
fighting against heavy odds and with considerable 
. losses. The houses: were burat down, the propesty 
looted and no vestige. of Cultivation left... Such hard <a 
blows quieted the Yusufzai rebels for the time ‘being 
and Aurangzeb sent Rajah Jaswant Singh to hold the 
Outposts of Jamrud. 


ridi Rising-—Rise’ of the Afridis in 1679 :—But 
the Situation: did not femain: calm and :quiet for long. 


coins in his name, He invited -all ‘the Pathan clans -to 
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join his standard ‘against the Mughals, and closed the 
Khaiber pass. D gA SAES LAR di os 
Defeat. © the Mughal Troops :—Mohammad 
Yamin han” the TAPAS general. ri Viceroy of 
Afghanistan, getting intoxicated with his wealth and 
‘power, and despising the Afghan powers, made a rash 
attempt to put down the Afridi rising. But the 
Mughals suffered a disastrous defeat. “Ten thousand 
men fell under the enemy’s sword ia the field, and 
above two crores of rupees in cash and kind was 
looted by the enemy. They captured 20,000 men and 
‘women and sent them to Central Asia for sale.” . 


Aurangzeb’s triumph’ through force and diplo- 
macy.—Combination of Afridis and Troops :— This 
signal victory considerably added to the fame and 
-resources of the Afridi leader. The tale of his rich 
booty went around of the hills and lured recruits to his 
bannet. He. was joined even by the Ghatak, chief 
Khushal Khan, a great poet, who became “the leading 
spirit of the national opposition, inspiring the tribes- 
men with his pen, no. less than his sword, and winning 
many a victoty over the Mughals.” -So great was 
the danget- to the Empire that Aurangzeb ihimself 
went to Hasan Abdal, between Rawalpindt and 
Peshawar, and used both arms and diplomacy o gain 
his object. Many clans were won over by the offer, 
of presents, pensions, jagics and offices, while `. the 
itreconcilables were defeated and ousted from theit 
villages and set against one another. Yet the fighting 
continued and the Imperialists suffeted heavy losses. 
But, on the whole, they held theit own by means of 
outposts and forts at strategic points 10 the Pathan : 
country, and by the end of 1675 A. D., the situation | 
was considerably improved to enable the Empetor to 
leave Hasan Abdal and to return to Delhi. 


_ Its Consequences :— This was not at all a bril- 
jiant triumph in view of, the fact that it was achieved 
at a dearest cost to the Empefor, both in men and 
money.: (1) Reverses were suffered by the Imperialists 
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and there was a, considerable loss of life and presti 

on such occasions. (2) The Afgan War drained ipo 
finances and tased the resources of the Empire to th 
utmost. (3) It made the employment of Afgans i 
the ensuring Rajput war impossible and, th a 
weakened the Mughal plans in that part ‘of “WS 
Country. (4) It necessitated the withdrawal from the 
Deccan of the troops for service on. the N Y. 
Frontier’ and thus relieved the pressure on Shiv. P 
The „Marhatta Leader, taking advantage of thie 
diversion of his enemy’s strength, Swept in 
dazzling succession of triumphs through Golcond 
to the Carnatic and back again through Mysage 
and Bijapore and Raigarh,” in 1677—78. ie oe 
a climax of his career, but the Afridis and ie 
Ghataks made his unbroken success possible. 7 

Struggle for the possession of Kandhar. I 

of Kandhar to the Mughals,—Besides, dite: Teoma 
atising from the turbulence and the fierceness the Great 


pace Kandhar on account. of its commercial and 
ne ae Epo tanos: There the merchants from Persia 
aaa a, Turkey and Central Asia gathered to strike 

rgatn with on: another, : Here any number of camels 


their OEF 
dominions were unsafe. It js Separated from 


Persi RA 

Baier when Asian army against India, It is an 

control or c TOAS Indian Government must either “i 

c a Ontrive to place in a friendly hand.” Es 
is a i 

One values.of Kandhat made it a bone of f 

Babar: conquered ir „Persia ‘and the Great Mughals. i 
: it in 1522 and never relaxed his hold.: | 
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Humayun snatched it in 1545 from the hands of his 
brother Askati with the aid of the Persians; but on his 
death it was conquered by them, It was suftendered 
to Akbat in 1595 by- Muzzafac Husain the Persian 
commandant. 


Kandhar wrested from Persians by Jahangir.—The 
possession of Kandhar was felt as an eyesore by the 
Persians. The death of Akbar and the revolt 
of Khustoe encouraged them to make a bid for the 
tecovety of Kandhat, Their king, Shak Abbas, one of the 
of the ablest Asiatic rulers of his age, mustered to- 
gether his forces of Heart, Seistan and Khurasan and 
invaded Kandhat. But the attack was repelled with 
great bravery by the able and the experienced Mughal 
commandant, Shah Beg Khan, Jahangir, too, hurried 
reinforcements, which struck so great a terror in the 
hearts of the besiegers that they raised the siege in 
precipitating haste and retreated. d 


But the. Shah was not to be denied. Though 
failed in 1606, he did not relinquish his designs on 
Kandhar. Now, he tried to accomplish his object by 
having recourse to diplomacy, So, in futute, he pre- 
tended to be a friend of Jahangir, and tried to keep 
him in good: humour by sending several embasies’ to 
his court “loaded with professions of the warmest love , 
and esteem and with presents of horses and camels, 
jewels and pearls, varities from Turkey, and Aleppo, toe 
gether with European hounds asked for by Jahangir.” 
Soft words and splendid gifts duped Jahangir and.he 
neglected the defence of Kandhar. Its effective 
garrison was suffered to dwindle to a. few hundreds. 
Shah Abbas, getting this golden opportunity, besieged 
the fort with a large force in 1622. Jahangir made 
preparation . on a grand scale to send a strong relieving . 
force under Shah Jahan and ordered him to hasten . to 
the rescue of the besieged. But the Prince adopted a 
recalcitrant: attitude and. abstained , from going to 
Kandhar, lest’ his long absence from the capital should 
be utilized: by Nur Jahan to undermine: his «influence 
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“power by replacing his adherents with hers ia y 
high See of state, by playing upon the feelings and a 
fancies of her husband, by pushing Shaharyar (her A 
son-in-law) to the fore-front, Thus, the high politics 4 
of the internal quarrels and intrigues of the Mughals P 
did not allow them to attend to the wants of their dis- A 
tant outposts at Kandhar, which consequently fel] into k 
the hands of the Persians. 
‘Recovery and final loss of Kandhar during the 
reign of Shah Jahan,—When Shah Jahan became Em. 


peror, he too cast his eyes on Kandhar. He induced its 
Persian commandant, 47; Mardan Khan, to enter the 
Mughal service and hand over the fort to him. But he 


i Emperor made teady for its Siege, Ali Mardan 
oo his part began to Strengthen its defence, and 
begged the Shak for immediate teinforcement, But 
he was misunderstood and was suspected of duplicit 


hands in 1638 and entered the Imperial Service, 


to take possession of Samatkand, the Capital of his 
Timurid ancestors, but the attempt bore no fruit. It, 
not only subjected the Mughals to immense loss in 
men and money, but it Spurred the Persians to 
activity and they snatched Kandhar from the Mughals 
in 1649, after a prolonged siege of about- three 
months, while Shah Jahan delayed Sending a relieving 
nce, 


orc 
vee é. ; N 
Tt was really a blow to the Imperial restiege ; 4 
“and the shame of it was equalled Only sais -three I. 
grand.. and costly expeditions led by the Emperor’s son i 


Aurangzeb and Data failed to wrest it from the 
Persians.” ' ` i . 


` Effects of Shah Idhan’s Failure in ty, Overy ! 
of Kandhar :—These su séquent aia JE the Ri 
. Campaigns . of Aurangzeb and Dara. Shikoh caused Je 
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a loss to the Indian tteasuty of about 12 ctotes of 
rupees, . besides | considerable loss of life. They 
deepened the disgrace of the Mughals and undermined 
theit prestiege in the eyes of all Asia. As for the 
Persians, their military fame’ naturally rose very high; 
and the rumour of a projected invasion constantly, 
kept the court of Delhi in the greatest alarm through- 
out the rest of the century. ‘The Persian peril hung 
like a dark cloud ‘on the W. Frontiers of India,” and it 
was long afterwards in 1739, that the cloud burst, 
forth into a terrific storm in the form of an invasion of 
India by Nadit Shah, which not only skook the Mughal 
edifice to its foundations, but brought about its speedy 
downfall. 


CHAPTER XXIX 
Section III 
The Deccan Policy of the Mughal Emperors. 


Deccan policy was the legacy of 2,000 years.—The 
Deccan policy of the Mughals, as Professor Beni 
Prasad puts it, was the legacy of 2,000 years of 
Indian History. Before their advent, the idea of all 
India sovereignty governed the Imperial instincts- of 
strong and ambitions monarchs both of the North and 
the South. Very often there were attempts of the North 
and the South to dominate each other. In the 3rd 
and 4th centuary B. C., the Maurya Emperors exacted 
homage from the southern provinces. The Aadhtas 
retaliated by imposing theit sway in the North. The 
overlordship of the peninsula was again won for a 
time by the Gupta emperors of the 4th and oth century 
A.D. In the 7th century the same aggressive policy 
was responsible. for the fight of Harsha Verdhana 
and Pulakesin. Amongst the Muslim monarchs 
Alauddin was the first to resume the traditional policy 
. of ‘his Hindu. predecessors, to break the independence 
of many a Hindu'kingdom. But half a century latet on 
“the ever-present centrifugal forces reasserted them- 
selves and.the Deccan threw off the yoke of Delhi.” < 
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age-long conflict between the North an 
was pned After he had mastered eet South 
North the problem of the conquest of the De the 
Presented itself to him. There were then fous S30 
pendent powers—Khandesh, Abmadnagat Biss 
„and Golconda. Vijayanagar was washed out Yapur 
„== political map of India at the battle of Talikota ; 
In 


Mh 1565. Berart had been swallowed b 

i and Bidar had sunk into insignificance. x Ahmadnagar 

1] Causes of Akbar’s Deccan campaigns,—(1 Th 
; e 


existence of the above menti i 
oned independe 
an offence to Akbar’s victorious arms, ú States 


Í (2) He desired more wealth and power 
(3) He was anxious t i 
o enforce the authority 


t i i 
o drive the Portuguese “into the sea”, as 
and roaring trade, 
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sion. In 1591 he called u ee 
t f pon them t 
S suzerainty, Khandesh, too small ana roan 


the border, compli i 
l > complied- with 
Teturned evasive answer. oe gemaod; a 


Hie dene var with Abmadnagar.— Akbar i was Heres 
yt Anes on war and turned his arms fitst agai 
contested b T he throne. of Ahmadnagar Seite i 
aia a te ea timat and the assistance of Akbar 
Benin the ee y under Prince ‘Murad and Abdul 


She 
ae 


Fs = a breach d ; 

95 rach made by the M 
X at h ; he SARI u : : 
0 great Hrsite A the a Di nae se 


to great strai ¢ 
Sreat Straits, she Was: compelled to accept. a. treaty: 
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by which the king of Ahmadnagar surrendered his 
claims-on Berar, i 

But the peace did not last long. There arose a; 
dispute on the question of the settlement of the 
boundaries of Berar. An army was again sent, this’ 
time under Prince Danial and Akbar himself marched! 
to the Deccan, Daulatabad Was captured in 1599, 
Ahmadnagar was besieged since Chand Bibi had been’ 
mudered, and the town was easily taken in 1600. 

Khandesh annexed.—Before the Capture of Ahmad- 
nagar, Khandesh had throne off the Mughal authority. 
Akbat..soon marched against it and captured Burhanpur, 
the capital, and laid siege to the impregnable fortress of 
Asir Garh, which fell in 1601 after a Strong resistance of 
onë “year. This having been accomplished, Berar, Khan- 
desh and Ahmadnagar were organized into three Subas 
with Prince Danial as their Viceroy. 


But this success to the arms of Akbar was only | 
in form. The new territory was too large to be 
effectively governed, and the local officers refused to 
obey the conqueror .and began to set up pu pet princes 
in Ahmadnagar “as screens for their Self-assertion.”? ' 
The Sultans of Bijapur and Golconda seized the! 
adjacent districts of their fallen neighbour, 


Jahangir’s Deccan policy. Weakness of the Mu- 
ghals. Opposition of Malik Amber. . Khurram sent 
to the Deccan.—On Jahangir’s accession ‘to the throne 
the same policy was followed, but he was prevented, by 
the revolt of Khusru and the siege of Khandhar, for 
. fesuming a vigorous offensive in the Deccan. The 
Mughal advance was, therefore, checked and eyen 
beaten back. ` <The Emperor lay under the voluptious 
Spell of Nur Jahan”; there were differences amongst’ 
the generals, who were bribed and demoralized by 
means ‘of the South Indian gold; also the war 
languished ‘with various fortunes on either side; 
en at last Jahangir turned his attention thither he 


‘oad fot make any heatd-way, because he had. to 
A ith: ` i sec, ~ 3 
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and capacity, who for a long time restoreq t 
vanished glories of the Nizamshahi dynasty 

Ahamadnagar.” A born leader of men, he ConSilidateg 
all parties, built up a grand alliance of the Decca 
powers and ftted his valuable Marhatta auxiliaries 
against the Imperalists.” | Ahamadnagar was 
recaptured in 1610; the Imperial troops were driven 
back to Burhanpur by attacks of light Marhatt 
cavalry, and even the Mughal Viceroy was closely 
invested in the town of Burhanpur. y 


Set back to Mughals. Shah Jahan’s Deccan 
policy.—All this broke the sleep of Jahangir, who sent 
his brilliant son Shah Jahan to retrieve the Mughal 
position. ia the Deccan. But what the prince did 
was to strike terror of his grand army and patch 
up a peace which did not advance Mughal Frontier 
a single mile beyond the limits of 1605. “On the 
other hand”, as Beni Pd. puts, “there had been for 
2 ume a serious set-back ; Ahamadnagar had been 
lost. Balaghat had gone the same Way and the 


Mughal territory had been T unti 
of Malik in 1626. iat ch ca ee 


With Shah  Jahan’s accession to the throne 
the scene changed. Viewing the Deccan Sultans 
aS presumptuous rulers, deserving chastise- 


ment at is hands, he followed a vi 

policy. usan- Shah,- the boy-king of. the Niz 

Shahi dynasty, was captured and EH asa amo 
he old possessions of his house 


C 
agen of success to the arms of the Mughals.—The 


ing success of Shah A 
ahan in the De s 
due to a number of Sel ccan wa 


ad desolated the Deccan, (II) There was no Malik 


unpardonable tr ° f ga 
Successor of Malik eaten Fateh Khan, -the-son and 
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at the instigation of Shah Jahan, placed a boy of the 
| Royal family on the throne and himself went over to the 
Mughals. 


Troubles from. Shahji. Submission of Shahji.— 
‘Soon after the surrender of the kingdom of the 
Nizam Shah, there arose fresh complications. Shahji, 
the father of the celebrated Shivaji, gave the Mughals 
nota little trouble with his light cavalry by attempt- 
ing to revive the Ahamadnagar dynasty for atime by 
setting up a scion of the Royal family on the throne. 
But Shah Jahan met the situation promptly in a be- 
fitting manner. A—Mughal force from. Daulatabad 
avea. long- chase~to Shahji. He was hunted down 
rom- place to place. Some forts, like Udgir and 
Ausa, where the old Nizam Shahi officers still defied 
the Mughals, were taken possession of. Further, the 
camp, baggage, spate horses and camels of Shahji 
fell into the hands of the chasing Mughals and the 
royal kettledtum, umbrella, palki and standard of “hig 
shadowy of Nizam Shahi king, whom he had- so long. 
led by the string”, were all captured. The Marhatta 
leader too was captured at last in 1636. “He entered the 
Bijapore service, and gave up to the Mughals Junnag 
and six other forts still held by his men. Ahamad- 
nagar kingdom was blotted out of existence; its 
tertitories being divided between Shah Jahan and 
Adil Shah, the Sultan of Bijapore. . 


Dealings with Bijapur and Golconda. Treaty with 
Golconda.—During the chase of Shahji Bhonsala the 
. Emperor had realized that the Marhattas could not be 
+. finally subdued without first getting helps of Bijapote and 

Golconda, that were then trying to secure parts of “the 
floating wreckage of the ruined kingdom” of Ahamad- 
nagat and secretly aiding the Nizam Shahi officers in 
fesisting the Mughals. He, therefore, became ready 
to launch. an attack upon both Bijapore and Golconda 
with his large atmy of -50,000 men. “The news of 
this armament cowed. Abdulla, the king of .Golconda,” 
who agteed to become Shah Jahan’s vassal without 
at all striking a blow in defence of his independence, 
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i) “He promised an annual tribute;. (di) Coj 
2 a pieces at his capital in the oa of gol 
Jahan and (iii) Caused the Mughal Emperor tg b 
proclaimed from the pulpit as his suzerain, while BE 
ui stood by in royal’approval.” e 
pi Attack on Bijapur.—But the Adil Shahis of Bija 
Wi did not comply with the Emperor’s. requirements. The, 
made a stand for the power and dignity of their Anoe 
At this, three Mughal ‘armies at once entered his kin ae 
from three points They- mercilessly ravaged” ap 
Bijapore territories—all traces of cultivation we : 
everywhere destroyed, houses were burat down ce 
| were driven and villagers were either beheaded 
ot dragged away to be sold as slaves, Only the 
capital city was saved from the desperate expedient 
of cutting the dam of the lake of Shahpur and font 
} the surrounding land. But effectual and long RE 
yas impossible before the great army of the Mughals | 
Adil ane treaty was patched up. It required 
‘Terms of the treaty with Bijapur.—(i) To acknow- 


ledge the overlordship of the E A 
obey his orders in ae mperor and promise to 


(ii) Not to violate the new Imperial frontier 

. e. l 
his servants to hinder the Mughal officers in Securit 
aad settling the newly annexed district. 

(iii) To retain all his ancestral territory wi 

(i 1 ith the 
addition of 50 paraganas, yielding a erede of eight 
lakhs of rupees, from the Ahamadnagat kingdom. 

(iv) To pay the Emperor a fferi f 
twenty lakhs of rupees “in cach Get kind pa S o 
annual tribute was Ree S See, HIBS, Beni 

(v) To treat Golconda i i 

i teat » now under Imperial 
Beak with friendship and .fespect its frontier 
o oenave its Sultan “like an. elder brother” and 
never to demand costly present from him 
~ (vi) Not “to admit Shahji Bh i i i 

AVI o admi 1° Bhonsala in- his service 
atl T ceded portions still in his hands‘to the Mughals, 
‘but to help the Emperor in subduing Wien OANE eae ; 
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“Thus after 40- yeats of strife the affairs of: the 
Deccan were at -last settled. The position of the 
Emperor was asserted beyond challenge ; his boundaries 
clearly defined and his suzefainty ovet the Southeca 
kingdoms formally established.” 


Results.—The Mughal’s Deccan consisting of 4 
Subas,—(i) Khandesh with its capital at Burhanpur, and 
fort at Asitgharh ; (ii) Berar with its capital at Elichpur 
and fort at Gawailgarh ; (iii) Telingana and (iv) Daulat- 
abad with Ahamadnagat and other dependancies, and 
yielding a revenue of five crores of rupees was placed 
under the viceroyalty of Aurangzeb. But he could 
not live long there owing to the indifference, shown 
to him by Shak Jahan who was completely under the 
influence of Dara. In 1644, he went to Agra to sce 
Jahanara, who was dangerously burnt. There he 
was compelled to resign. his official rank and enter a 
private life. 


The Second Viceroyalty of Aurangzeb in. the 
Deccan.—In 1657 he was again asked to resume chatge 
of the Deccan, which, on his arrival in 1657, he found 
in quite a strange condition. There had been rapid 
changes in the personnel of the administration and 
the cronic wars had devastated and ruined the whole 
country. This he did not tolerate. With the help 
and guidance of Murshid Ali Kuli Khan, his Finance 
Minister, he introduced’ in the Deccan Todat Mall’s 
system of survey and revenue assessment. Advances 
of cash were freely made'to the cultivators to buy seeds 
and agricultural implements to restore cultivation. 

His aggressive policy towards Golconda and Bija- 
pur.— These internal affairs, however, did not absorb 
Aurangzeb’s whole energy in the Deccan. He -also 
turned his attention to the Sultanates of Bijaput and: 
Golconda. The independence of the ‘Shia rulers was 
a standing menace to the. growing empite of the 
Sunni Rulers of- Delhi. Also theit wealth excited his 
greed; he wished to enctoach upon, and if possible, 
to conquer the kingdoms of Bijaput and Golconda and: 
thereby to enrich himself with theit resources so as - 
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tobe in a position to contest the Succession to A 
thfone as soon as it would fall vacant. Excuse for. 
interfering in the affairs of the Sultanates Was never. 
lacking.  Golcunda, already a tributary Estate ae 
frequently in arrears in payment of the tribute, ity 
addition to it, he took Abdulla, the ruler of Golcunda, 
to task, for undertaking conquests witho 


ut the 
Emperor’s sanction, 


i >» temitting no tribute to his master Abdulla. He, 
i 


Son 
Mohd. Amin, acted his deputy. But Mohd. Amin tre 


who admitted. 


: prisoner) in the Imperial, 
service, Abdulla unaware of the ‘ac 


Service of Mir Jumla and his son by the Emperor, 
fefused to releas 


e Mohd. Amin. This sewed Aurangzeb. 
asa pretext for war, 


t. He sent his Son Mohd. Sultan 
With a large force of i 


ed on and entered 
Soldiers plundered the country. 
I Aurangzeb himself followed and 
besieged Golcunda, Id have annexed the 
ngdom but for the intervention of Shah Jahan, who 
hee Pursuaded by Dara Shikoh and his sister Jahanara 
g PARRE orders to Aurangzeb to 
ul 


Y 2 treaty a distr: a The Sultan had to 
aty a district is kj d 
a large indemnity, He po his kingdom, an pay 


ad to give his second 


j kn 
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daughter in marriage to his son, and by a secret 
engagement, to acknowledge Mohd. Sultan as heir. 


_ Aggression on Bijapur.—A pretest for invading 
Bijaput was afforded by the internal disturbances in the 
state, which followed on the death of Mohammad Adil 
Shah, who had vastly extended his dominions. Then 
internal chaos, and disorder im the kingdom of Bijaput 
offered an opportunity for the gratification of the ambition 
of the Mughal dynasty. On Shah Jahan’s - approval, 
Aurangzeb put his spur on the march. The fortresses of 
Bidar and Kalyan were reduced and the territory of Bijapur 
was cruelly ravaged. At this stage when complete 
victoty was in sight, Shah Jahan intervened and 
patched up a treaty by which the ruler of Bijaput was 
forced to surrender Bidar, Kalyan and Parenda, and 
to pay a heavy indemnity. Shah Jahan had saved 
the Adil Shahis as in the previous year he had saved 
the Kutub-Shahis from the grasping ambition of 
Aurangzeb, who would have conquered the two 
Sultanates; and in theit absence, his task, as an 
Emperor in the reduction of Shivaji might have been 
easier. 


Aurangzeb’s Decoan policy.—Autangzeb’s policy of 
the conquest of the Deccan and its annexation ia the 
Mughal Empire is the most unlucky episode in the 
history of the Mughals in India. The reasons which led 
Aurangzeb to destroy Golcunda and Bijapur and to cfush 
completely the power of the Marattas are :—(i) his 
ambition to extend his territories and sphere of influence. 
(ii) His religious zeal to desttoy the Shia kingdoms of the 
Deccan, and the new Hindu power of the Mafattas. (iii) 
His personal hatred of Shivaji and his son Sambhaji, be- 
cause the former had made raids into the Imperial territory 
and the latter had insulted him morally, by demanding 
one of his daughter for his bed. (iv) His suspicious 
and distrustful nature which made him send away 
all the great and capable men of his court far away in 
the Deccan to fight and: fail there. (v) His anxiety 
to- find an outlet for the energies of his over-gtown 
army, which stood as a’ menace to his power so long 
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as it was not on active setvice, fot any of hi - 
generals might use it against him. r a 
Destruction of Bijapur.—Aurangzeb desired Sik, 
det, the king of Bijapur, to co-operate with his po 
against Sambhaji ; but the king was not blind to the y ae 
and importance of the Marattha Raja as a Protection 
against Imperial aggression. He, therefore, refused ov 
join the Emperor and openly allied himself with ie 
Marattha chief. At this Aurangzeb laid siege to Bij me 
in April, 1685. The Bijapuris and their allies in The eee 
Matathas and others, fought desperately against R 
besiegers, and harassed them very much by cut ae 
of their supplies. But all efforts to save Bij rae 
failed ae sae A. D., Sikander surrendered the 
an e i 
ne ingdom became a province of the Mughal 
Destruction of Golconda.—Me i 
had sent Prince Muazzam to deal with Abo! Stace ange 
Shak of Golcunda for the following reasons :— ae 


Reasons for the invasion of G 
f olconda.—(ji) Si 
ie ie se had been declining. There E a 
e and anarchy in the capital, Hyderabad, for the 


practices of that sect Vi unnis. 
most ‘offensi e to orthodox S ni 
> 


and (iv) l 
ijapa jastly he had sent a field force to the relief of 


zam, captured and occupied 

>» „While Abul Hasan ES. o 

But the Prince made 

.m i 

1687.) Ek E annual tribute. “Nee Saas 

marched on Saer efter he had finished with Bijaput, 
cunda, onthe pretext of the non- 
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payment of the tribute by the king: This time 
Golcunda fell but after a most heroic defence: The 
kingdom was anpexed to the Empire, and the king 
sent a prisoner to Daulatabad. . 


Effects of the annexation of Golconda and Bija- 
pur.—(i) The annexation of these two Muslim king- 
doms seriously disturbed the balance of power in the 
Deccan. The Marathas, who had hitherto been offered 
an effective check to their growing power, had only 
to deal with the Mughals. Thus the Mughals and 
the Marathas were brought into direct conflict with 
each other, (ii) Secondly these annexations introduced 
into the Empite new communities which had very 
little in common with the older communities already 
settled in the Empire, and this gave rise to many 
social and political difficulties. 

These two well marked effects tended in the end 
to bring about the fall of the Mughal Empire. 


Struggle for the suppression of the Marathas. 


Rise of ShivajiitAbout 1647 there had come into 
prominence in the Deccan the Marathas under their 
tedoubtable leader, Shivaji (son of Shabhji), one of the 
greatest soldiers whom India has produced. He con- 
quered large tracts of the territory belonging to Bijapur 
on the Western Ghats and in the Konkan; his sole 
object being the establishment of a great Hindu power 
in the Deccan and ultimately in the whole of India. 
Anxious to avoid a contest with the Mughals, early 
in his career of aggression, he offered his services to 
Shah Jahan in 1649 and got an appointment from him 
as a Mansabdar. In 1659, when Ali II of Bijapur 
sent Afzal Khan with a large army against him, he 
inveigled the Bijapur general into a private interview; 
killed him with a deadly weapon called Baghnakh 
and dispersed his troops. In 1662 A. D., he forced 
Bijapur to make peace, with him, and to allow him 
to remain in possession of the long strip of the country 
between Poona and Goa, which he -had already 
acquired. os 
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His fight with Aurangzeb. Night attack 
Shayista Khan at Poona, 1661.—Emboldened by ha 
success against Bijapur, Shivaji began to ravage the Mughal 
territory also in the Deccan almost to- the gates of 
Aurangabad. This provoked Aurangzeb and he Sent his 
maternal uncle Shayista Khan to’ chastise the “mountain 
rat? (Shivaji). But in June 1661, Shivaji broke at Night 
into the house, occupied by the Mughal Viceroy at 
Poona, slew his son, his guard and wounded the 
Hf viceroy himself, who narrowly escaped with his life 
i! and subsequently transferred to Bengal. : 
y Shivaji becomes a Raja and sack of Surat. Sub- 
i mission of Shivaji and his escape from Agra.—In 
1663 we find another army of the Mughals under 
Jaswant Singh, sent against the Marathas, but with 
no marked success, and in 1664 Shivaji assumed 
the title of Rajah, struck coins in his own name 
and shortly afterwards- sacked the Imperial city 
of Surat. Such acts of defiance and aggression, the 
Emperor could not ignore, and he sent against the 
Maratha Raja his ablest generals, Jai Singh of Ambar 
and Diler Khan, They captured” most of Shivaji’s 
forts and devastated his country. Being thus reduced 
to sore straits, Shivaji concluded with Jai Singh a 
Convention at Pandharpnr, under which he agreed to 
surrender his forts and to become once more the 
vassal of the Empire. He went to Delhi, where he 


Testtaint, But Shortly afterwards he, along with his 


Shivaji was acknowled i j 
y f ged as an independent Rajah 
sree His Carnatic campaign. Shivaji's power and 
‘ teats =o the next five years, there was calm and quiet 
e Deccan, But it was broken in 1671, when 
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Shivaji, learning that an attempt was being made by 
Aurangzeb to arrest him, sacked Surat a second time, 
taided Khandesh and captured several Imperial forts 
and then, invading the kingdom of Golcunda, extorted 
from its ruler a large sum of money as the ransom of 
his capital. Above all, he led a successful and bri- 
lliant campaign in the Deccan, covering in the course 
of 18 months a distance of 700 miles from his base, 
. overcoming both the troops of Bijapur and those of 
his brother Vyankoji, then a vassal of Bijapur, and 
conquering a territory as large as his former kingdom. 
His new possession he securely bound together “from 
sea to sea by a line of fortified strongholds, held by 
garrisons brave to the death and devoted to his house.” 
Next, the Maratha leader, in response to an appeal 
from Bijapur for help against the Imperial forces under 
Dilawar Khan, cut their communications from 
Aurangabad, their source of supply, and thus contri- 
buted to the relief of Bijapur. Now, Shivaji was at the 
zenith of his power. “He had freed the bulk of the 
Marathi speaking people. By his new alliance with 
Bijapur and Golcunda, and still more by the chain of 
fortresses which he had built from Bednore to Tanjore, 
he had secured his conquests.” His kingdom stretched 
from Daman in the north to Karwar in the south, and 
included, on the east, the territory from Baglana to 
Kolhapur, and the districts of the western Carnatic 
up to the Tungabhadra river, Also, portions of 
Madras and Mysore country were under his sway. 
On April 5, 1680, the mnation-builder breathed his 
last, in the forty-third year of his age. He was 2 
great captain. This even Aurangzeb, who styled him 
as “the mountain rat”, admitted and he added, “my 
armies have been employed against him for nineteen 
yeats, and, nevertheless, his state has always been 
increasing.” 


j War with the Marathas 1611. Success of Aurang- 
© zeb.—In 1681, when Prince Akbar sought refuge in the 
| Deccan with Shivajis son and successor, Shambhuji, 
| „Aurangzeb himself arrived there to take up the 
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ad. His plan was to drive the Marathas ou 
o thei hill Pocket and then to crush them. The plan 
succeeded so well that the Maratha forts fell, One 
after another, into the hands of the Emperor and 
Shambhuji was captured. “He was blinded and, after 
a fortnight’s torture, was hackled limb from limb and 
his flesh was thrown to the dogs” (1689). The Mughals 
then captured Raigarh, the stronghold of the Marathas, and 
Sahu, the son of Shambhuji fell into theit hands and was. 
detained by Aurangzeb as a hostage. i 
Raja Ram (1689-1700). Tarabai. Havoc causeg 
by the Marathas.—But the tide soon began to turn, 
Marathas, under their leader Raja Ram, the younger 
Son of Shivaji, leaving the northern territory in the 
charge of their officers, . captured Jinji in the 
Carnatic, sought to reduce the hill fortresses jn 
the- Konkan and overran the Carnatic 1692 with 
a force of over 30,000 troops. One division of the 
Marathas surrounded and €aptured Ali Mardan Khan, 
Foujdar of Conjeeveram. ` On Raja Ram’s death in 
l Tarabai, who became regent, ably conducted 
the war against the Mughals. Although the fortresses 
of Satara, Parli, Panhala, Khelna, Singhgarh, Raigarh, 
Torna etc., fell Successively into the hands of the 
Imperial Officers, after prolonged and costly sieges, 


‘yet. the Maratha chiefs, who were gradually becoming 


@ confederacy of Princes laid the Deccan waste and 
their bold taiding expeditions Spread havoc in the 
Imperial provinces of Berar and Gujrat and the 
Southern districts of Malwa. In Gujrat they iaflicted 


‘from the north and thus reduced the Imperial camp 


in the Deccan ‘to the greatest hardship, 
Death of Aurangzeh,—In November 1706,- Aurang- 
zeb retired to Ahmadnagar where he died on’ Friday 
atch 2 1707. His body was carried to the hills above 


Daulatabad, and was there buried in a simple graye neat 
‘the tomb of the saint, Zain-ud-din- At the time of his. 


death he admitted that hi i 
ic : at his attempt -agai tathas. 
‘Was a failure. - p S hee : 


| 
| 
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Criticism of his Deccan Policy. 


(i) Politically unwise.—His method of catrying 
on his policy in the Deccan was most unwise. Blinded 
by his political ambitions and religious bigotry he could 
not foresee the obvious consequences of his entering a 
cereer of conquests inthe Deccan. An experienced and 
gifted stateman as he was, he ought to have thoroughly 
and critically surveyed his own situation, to find out 
that his own Empire was entirely dislocated, and 
realized that the extension, without consideration, would 
be fatal. Further, he should have seen that the Deccan, 
being separated from the north by five-fold barriers 
(the Vindhyas, the Narbada, the Satpura, the Tapti and 
the belt of forests) would not be easy of amalgamation , ` 
with the Empire and understood the old and well- 
éstablished maxim that “‘he, who wants to rule the 
Deccan, must live in it.” . 


(ii) He refused the offet of the Matathas’ to 
be enlisted on his side; and by his cold treatment 
of Shivaji alienated him and consequently tutned 
him into the greatest opponent of the Empire. As 
a shrewd politician, he ought to have accorded 
“the mountain rat,” a grand reception on the arrival at 
Delhi and conferred thé highest honours on him with 
a view to use him as a tool in his hand for the 
destruction of Bijapur and Golcunda. With Shivajion 
his side, as an Imperial viceroy in the Deccan, he 
could have pitted. the Maratha horsemen against the 
two Muslim kingdoms,. and have the whole of the 
Peninsula at his feet, without at all incurring any 
serious loss, ia men and money, to the Mugbal Empire. 
Further, his own task of suppression of the elements 
of disruption and disorder, and of coercion of the 
Rajput and Jat rebels. in the north would have been a 


child’s play, and hence the administration would not 
have gone out of gear., 


(iii) His -policy of protracting wat ovej too long 
a petiod, in the ‘hope’ that the enemies would make 
the work of conquest easier for, the Mughals - by 
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fighting amongst themselyes, proved disastrous 

himself. It only resulted in the Complete +); 
of the Deccan, The Marathas utilized the long dae 
in consolidating their power and resources, Inde y 
the “twenty years war of independence” affords i 
them such an efficient training in the art of wat as m Sd 
them in the end 3 terror to the whole of Tadia. age 


Causes of Aurangzeb’s failure in the Deccan 
against the Marathas, 


(i) The distrustful nature o th 
It led him Continually to change his EREI in the 


(ii) The rebellions inclinati 

3 ations 
Prince Muazzam, before the es ae 
Aurangzeb for the arrest of Shivaji 


(ii) 7, nerati 
es ae degencration of the Mughals—The Mughals 


having been born with a silver 


had degenerated j to << A 
fitted for e aea Tages Sandis Fes 


2 upplies, inter 
tavage and plund fers? ‘Fcept convoys and 
eir enemies sae districts, yielding one to 
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(v) The diversity of the races in the Deccan which 
could not and would not be conciliated. 


Results of the Deccan campaigns of Aurangzeb. 


(1) Aurangzeb’s hold on the North was loosened 
and there prevailed anarchy and misrule. 


(2) Annexation of Bijapur and Golcunda. 


(3) The rise of the Marathas and their efficient 
training in the art of war which enabled them to have 
their sway as far north as the Sutlej and to contribute 
their quota in the overthrow of the Mughal Empire. 

(4) Aurangzeb could not suppress Marwat. 

(5) Northern. India was drained of manhood, 
revenue and other resources and the Empire thus 
became bankrupt. 

(6) Ruin of the agricultural and economic life of 
the Deccan and partly of the north. The devastation of 
forests (which supplied the country with timber, fuel 
and rainfall) owing to chronic wars in the Deccan - 
recoiled on the economic prosperity of the country, 

(7) The failure of Aurangzeb in the Deccan caused 
a great loss of prestige: to Mughal arms and hence- 
forward they were never found as triumphant as in 
the early years. 

(8) The forced stay of the army for a considerably 
long time caused grave discontent and demoralisation 
among the soldiers. 

(9) With the addition of the Deccan as a province 
ot the Empire, the Empire became unwieldy. This 
Aurangzeb too noticed in the last years of his life and 
we, therefore, find him desiring in his will that the 
Empire should be divided into three parts, each under 
one’ of his three sons. After his death, the Deccan 
province being in a continual state of confusion and 
misgovernment, had to be left in the hands of a 
Practically independent Viceroy. This inevitably meant 
the disintegration of the Emperor and encouraged the other 
vicetoys and Mughal nobles to set at naught the Imperial 


“authority and establish themselves as independent rulers 
i 
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CHAPTER XXIX 
Section IV 


Imperial Services under the Mughals, 


cign element predominent:—Even though ș 
eile of ‘Akbar was “India for Indians”, ye 
Mughal public service was predominently f steign, A 
careful scouting of <Ain-i-Akbari indicates that most 
of the officials of Akbar were foreigners (Persians ang 
Afghans) and that there were only a few Hindustani 
Muhammadans in the upper grades of the army and 
civil service. According to the estimate of Moreland, 
“about 70 p. c. of the officials belonged to the families 
which had either accompanied Humayun to India ox 
arrived after Akbars accession, and that temainin 
30 p. c. consisted of Indian Muhammadans and 
the Hindus,” Again, the principles of government, the 
church policy, the rules of taxation, the departmental 
arrangements of the great Mughals were all imported 
teady made from outside India. Of course, the details 
of the imported system were modified to suit the local 
needs. So far as the existing customary laws did not 
tun counter to the Islamic principles, they were, 
maintained. The court was fashioned according to 
foreign model, while the village administration was 
allowed to prevail. jhi 


Share of Hindus:—As for the employment of the 
Hindus.the number of appointments held’ by them wás 
decidedly. limited, although “in theory ‘the ` public 
service was thrown open as a career to the Hindus.” _ But 
most ofthese places too were conferred only upon the 
Rajputs with a view to have “the surest hold on their 
fealty and esteem” and thus to give them “a personal 
interest in the support of the Monarchy.” Thus, during 
Akbat’s reign of 40 yeats, mansabs of more than 500 
were bestowed only on 21 Hindus, of whom 17 were 
the Rajputs, including the Rajahs of Bundelkhand, 
Jaisalmer, Jaipur, Jodhpur and Bikaner, The remain. 


ing four appointments were tanted to Rajah Birbal, . i 
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| the court-wit, Rajah Todar Mall, 

trator, and Todar Mals son. Mansabs of less than 500 
“were bestowed on 37 Hindus, of whom 30 consisted 
of the Rajput princes of Karauli, Datia and Chanderi- 
and the Rajnut feudatories of the larger estates, : 


Policy of Tahangir, Shah ahan and u = 
zeb :—“Throughout the reigns of Jahangir aad "Shah 
Jahan, the general character of the public service 
temained unchanged, though a certain deterioration in 
the quality of the work, which it performed, was visible 
during the reign of the former, and became more 
marked under Shah Jahan.” But the bigoted Aurang- 
zeb abandoned the policy of binding the leading Hindu 
families to the throne by official and personal ties, by 
excluding them from offices as far as possible and 
imposing upon them insulting regulations. 


the revenue adminis- 


The. Mughal Government was military in 
origin :—The Mughal govt. was military in origin aad, 
though in time it became rooted to the soil, it retained 
its military character to the last. Every official of the 
_ Mughal Government, civil or military, was given a 
‘Mansab’ as the nominal commander of so many 
horsemen, which determined his pay and status. 

Their grades. Practice of maintaining smaller con- 
tingents.—Mansabdars:—The Mughal Imperial service 
was graded and military in character. Each Mughal officer 
held a Mansab; and was obliged “to supply a certain 
‘contingent of troops and auxiliaties for the service of 
the state.’ In 1573-4 there were 33 grades of 
|) Mansabdats, ranging from Commanders of 10 to 
| commanders of 10,000; but the highest grade j¢,, the 
command of 10,000 -was strictly reserved for the 
ptinces of Imperial family But, under the successors 
of Akbar, the Mansabdars of the royal family were 
permitted, on occasions, to rise to higher positions ; as 
for example Shah Jahan. Such grade was allowed a 
¿definite rate of pay to defray the cost of his quota of 
horses, elephants, beasts of burden and carts, But it is 
to be remembered that ‘even in Akbar’s day, and despite 
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his regulations, the. number of men actually suppi; 
by ie Mansabdats -rarely agreed with ai nun’ fit 
indicated by his rank, “A commander of 1,000 Sieg pr 
not seriously taken to task if he produced of a Somewha, : 
smaller contingent, and a commander of 5,000 would by 
have done usually well, if he produced 4,000 Cavalry» 
This practice became more pronounced in the reign of or 
Jahangir and continued to expand until by the wk 
18th Cent., the various -ranks became Purely honorar thi 
in the matter of the supply of military contingents, 7 ko 
Deterioration of Mansabdars :— -Despite the actiye T 
supervison ` of Akbar the Mansabdars frequently On 
indulged in malpractices, with a considerable rise or lise 
j the service which contributed to the general deteriora- on 
f tion of the service, shi 
The Mansab was a class-rank and it was regarded Ho 
as a personal distinction (zat). In addition to it a as 
Mansabdar also had’ a Suwa tank and maintained a civ. 
Supplementary Contingent of suwars or Cavalry. This fers 
was an additional force, the Pay of which was drawn of « 
rom the treasury, the Mansabdar retaining 5% of his 
the pay bill for himself, The grade of the Manssbdar Abt 
was determined by the ‘size of his cavalry ragiment tim 
This from 5,000 downwards, an officer was first class mili 
(or grade) if his rank in zat (personal class) and | 
Suwar was equal; second Class,: if his Suwar was half 
his zat tank; third class, if the suwar was less than pee 
half the zat rank, or if there were no suwar at all.’ The ror 
salaries of these classes differed slightly, “a Mansabdat aa 
‘of 3,000 being Entitled to Rs 17,000 a month if he T 
belonged to the first class - d R 6,800 d a 
Rs. 16,700 a month if in the caa R5: 16,800; an ean oec 
espectively.> = : € second and third oa Jaha 
$ Military character of Service nd od o i p. 
georurtment pee the Mughal Imperial ee oe i ek 
ece eB eure Beaty B and the Oiras T ' Acce 
a T KG 1 military duties - over’ and aboye bof 5 
Wein a fea ceative! and judicial functions. seco; 
Petsouilly, who did aoe vce Were made by the Emperor a thi 


‘Not follow: any fecognized test: of | 
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Could create 4 favourable 
impression upon him, was tectuited in the service, and 


J higher prizes of the service 
by his own efforts and capabilities, 


Duties:—“Implicit obedience to the Emperor’s 
order was the chief duty of the Mughal State Officials, 
whose names were recorded in. two registers, one for 
those in attendance,on the Emperor, the other for those 
holding definite appointments.” Officers of the first 
list appeared fegularly at the court, always ready to carry 
out the orders of the Emperor. Those in the second 
list, were of various kinds. “They might be employed 
On Strictly military duties, they . might hold governor- 
ships or other posts in provinces, or they might be 
attached to one of the departments of the Imperial 
Household, in the bond, or the stables or the fruitery, 
as the case might be. There was very little espe- 
civilization of appointments, and an officer might be trans- 
ferred at a moment’s notice to an entirely novel form 
of employment ; Birbal, after many years at court, met 
his death in command of troops on the Frontier, while 
Abul-Fazal, the most eminent literary. man of the 
time, did excellent services, when sent to conduct 
military operations in the Deccan. 


Salaries and Allowances :—The Mughal officials 
teceived their salaries in two Ways; either in cash 
from the treasury or in temporary jagirs, the estimated 
revenue of which was sufficient to defray all their 
official expenses, Akbat preferred to remunerate his 
| officials by cash payments but he attained only partial 
j-.. Success. in his policy of abolishing Jagirs. Under 
Jahangir this pernicious System was again widely 
adopted. 


Whether paid in cash or Jagir, “the sanctioned 
scale-of pay for officials of all Classes was enormous, 
According ‘to Ain-i-Akbari, a first grade Mansabdat 
of 5,000 received a salary of Rs. 30,000 a- month, a 
Second grade official of the same class, Rs. 29,000 and 
à third grade official, Rs. .28,000—the rupees of Akbar’s kn 
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coinage having “a purchasing power six times 
than that of the British rupees of 1912,” Sleate; 


an 
Evils and Drawbacks:—(1) Fraud w a po 

practised by the ETE ‘a conneetion we 5 

supply of troops .and horses, Akbar’s attempt tg the -1 

it by requiring detailed descriptive rolls of ever eee 

by introducing the practice of branding the Rome man, ] 

by insisting . upon continual musters and inspect’ an 

was not entirely successful. False musters, as ers, 

temarks, “were an evil from which the Mughal San of 

suffered even in its most palmy days, Nobles Bat to 
lend cach other the men to make up their quo ould of 
needy idlers from the bazars would ` be SATA ta, or for 
first baggage pony that came to hand and S the 
with others as efficient Soldiers.” “The knowled ce anc 
such foguety on the part of the officials led Shah rahe sor 
to introduce the system of short payments ah an his 
Kanabdars The Ttalian traveller, Manucej oe Be, 
et ae troops “receiving only six oc eight Aone a { ob: 
a ie Tas ee and im fespect of two months, fro 
Pera oe ane they received clothes and old raiments SA 
des 
a = tetas serious drawback of the Imperial par 
O otvduci that it provided no incentive to thrift and 
moh other uation of capital by carefal livino. the 
all and even rae > the average official spent on luxuries det 
that his ‘heir w Id, usa. Be earned; for he well knew stuc 
or rank or i not be allowed to enjoy his fortune and 
at his death ah his accumulated wealth would become, 

AR pines 5 Property of the Emperor. For example, are 
of Asaf Khan ive 19 crores of fupees on the death] © Tay 
the enoe o es ee on the death of Amir Khan, Bar 
Hes ‘to seize the whole of eee ordered the authori- wit 
that “even a Piece of = the property of the deceased, so bec 
avish extravagance as SN should not be left.” In a word, did 

` of the official nobili aS a prominent characteristic the 
adversely affected the LE Mughal Empire. But this mei 
ti e agricultural and working popula- int 


on,- who i 4 a 
> were exploited without mercy: by Jagirdars, 
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f and provincial officials. Thus it ultimately proved a 
potent factor in the decline of the Mughal Empire. 


CHAPTER XXIX 


Section V 


Estimate of the Mughal System of the Government 
as given by the European travellers. 


Advantages Value of their writings.—The natratives 
of European travellers presenta pictureof particular interest 
to historians. Their great value, as the sources of the history 
of Great Mughals, lies in the fact that the travellers, being: 
foreigners, took notice of things which a native of 
the country would have passed over as too obvious 
and too familiar to be described; and yet there are 
sometimes just these things which modern 
historians staud most in need of, for information. 
Besides, the European travellers have recorded their 
observations from a point of view very different 
from thit of Indian writers, and so the accounts, 
that they have left, are of great assistance to 
subsequent investigators who have either desired or 
desire to arrive at an unbiased’ conclusion concerning a 
particular event, a dynasty or a nation. 


The European travellers, who travelled through 
the Empire of Great Mughals, have left such 
detailed accounts of what they saw and heatd that our 
study of the Mughal period can not be taken as complete 
and sound, if we have not referred to’ them at every step,, 


Drawbacks.—The most important of these accounts 
ate given by William Hawkins, Sir Thomas Roe, Bernier, 
Tavernier, Manucci, Peter Mundy and Dr. Gemelli- 
Barere. But there ate some peculiar disadvantages 
with regard to their narratives. First the travellers, 
because of their detachment from their - surroundings, 
did not understand much of. what they saw. Secondly, 
they had to rely,, for collecting information, much.on 
mere bazar gossips.. Thirdly, the narratives, that are 
inthe form of a journal, were frequently written dowa. 
_ by the travellers in their old age or, at best, after an 
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interval of many years. This means that all of 

must have given free scope for. the exercise of ther 
imagination with a view to supplement the def, their 
their memory, ESSOR 


Hawkins 1608—11.—He landed at Surat ir 
went to Agra and gave the letter of introductio; ne 
James I to Jahangir. He was very much favoured p fom 
Emperor and was given a mansab. He used to co eae 
with the Emperor in Turkey and remained at his Tae 
ftom 1609-11. He has furnished us with ontan 
Tepe ETOR (a) The: Mughal court-life “7a 
e condition of the c - 
on ountry-people and (c) The land 


. About the Mughal court he writes - 
Emperor was very much addicted to E was the 
were held convivial parties and evening gath per 
at the Diwan-i-khas at Agra. The nobles i mee 
Bak e peers, ete classifed accordine eae 
cr anos, enjoyed by them, bel 
sate é and all their Property after death wart ee E 
e Crown. The country was not properly governed. 


the governor ; 2 
tyot 5 S and foujdars exacted bribe from the 


eae 1616, and remained in the Mughal court for 3 
a p we has left a very interesting and valuable 
r _ Jahangir. But, unfortunately, he was a cour- 


: (i) He gives g 

; good sketch of the f 

Noe aberant personages of the Se ee 
others, For Se Khurrum, Khusroe, Asaf Khan and 
ustoe -he a the highest praise. 

describ and repellant and him he 
by ene ions was “flattered by some, envied 
as very intriguing aidan Nur Jahan he regarded 
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(ii) Roe gives a graphic description of ‘the ‘Royal 
camp, which, ‘says he, “is one of the wonders of my 


little existence.” Its enclosures, according to him, 
were 20 miles in Circumference, S 


(iii) He gives a faithful description of. the 
Emperor’s birth- day ceremony. On this day the 
Emperor was Weighed against gold and Precious stones 
and all sorts of food-stuffs, which were Consequently 
distributed amongst the people, 


(iv) He sheds a good light on the administration 
of the Empire. At Sét-ports the governors seized 
upon goods at arbitrary prices. The provincial 
governors, although sympathetic towards Strangers, 
were tyrannical and exacting. About the Viceroy of 
Patna, with whom he had some conversation, he writes 
that he was an officer of 5,000 horse, but he was expect- 
ed to maintain an actual standing force of only 1,500 
which cost him 300 thousand rupees annually. But 
he drew from the Treasury at his nominal rate (i-e. 
5,000 horse) and made a profit of 700 rupees a year. 


Reading between the lines from his writing we 
gather that the cities of the Deccan bore 2 neglected 
appearance; that court life was artifical; that the 
great Mughal was an autocrat; that the nobles were 
corrupt and unprincipled and they being life-peers had 
no concern for the future; that the people had nothing 
to do with the court life ; and that the Emperor was an 
inveterate, drunkard, although staid and sober in his 
demeanour during the day and never allowing any 
body to approach the daily levees with the least odour 
of wine upon him. He. further observes that, inspite 
of his intemperance and occasional fits of cruelty, he 
was never found to be lacking in feelings of sympathy 
and acts of kindness and. generosity. 7 


Bernier.—He came to India during the last days of the 
feign of Shah Jahan, fought on behalf of Aurangzeb 
in the great battle of Samugath and spent 12 years at 
Autangzeb’s court.- He enjoyed unrivalled’ oppor- 
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philosopher and consequently the various letters, 
which he wrote to his friends in France, are among the 


frst rate authorities which every modern historian of 


Aurangzeb consults. Bernier, also, tried to discuss 
the causes of the grievances of the people of Hindustan, 
His writings are regarded as sources of great 
importance for the following points :— 


(i) The War of succession:—He was an eye 
witness to the struggle among the four sons of Shak 
Jahan and has given a vivid description Of the course 
of events during the war. In a splendid Sentence he 
sums up the whole war. “There was no choice between 
a kingdom and death”; “everybody had to take a party” 
and that made the struggle more hideous. 


(ii) Land Revenue System :—Bernier is of Opinion 
that the land revenue System was responsible for most 
of the evils of the Empire. The one grand Principle was; 
“The land through out the whole Empire is considered 
the property of the Soverign.” Hence there was no 
“title derived from dominions as in Europe. ‘There 
could be no Earldoms or Duchies.” In other words, 
there was no great and powerful land class, which, 
secure in their estates, cared not if, for a time the kin 
frowned upon them, With the Mughal nobles the 
smile of the king was his life and death, and -the 
king’s frown Spelt ruin and sometimes death. “The 
Toyal grants consist only of pensions, either in land or 
1n money, which the king gives, increases or retrenches, 
or takes away at pleasure.” Bernier also explains 
how it was that any son of a king was able to fnd 
supporter in his attempt to seize the throne. Rich 
Jagirs were the invariable tewatd of- the victors 
friends. The land System also explains the tyrannical 
cruelty of the Emperors. The dignified protest was 
out of question. There was no intermediate course 
between slavish submission’ and deposition or assassi- 

nation of the king, 

„His final reflexion on the Mughal land system is 
Philosophical. «Take away the right of private pro- 
petty: in ‘lands and you introduce, tyranny, injustice 
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and beggary. In a word, the road will be open to the 
tuin of kings and the destruction of nations.” 


(iii) Bernier has some interesting remarks on the 
subject of the administration of justice in the Mughal 
Empire, He says, “In France the laws are reasonable ;. 
the king is the first to obey them, but in Hastern 
countries the weak and the injured ate without any 
shelter whatever, and the only law that decides all the 
quarrels is the caprice of the governor.” He admits 
that the Mughals were not altogether destitute of good: 
laws, though the governors disregarded them if it 
suited their purpose. After much deliberation the 
French traveller comes to the conclusion that “in Asia 
if justice is ever administered, it is only among the 
very poorest who have no means of bribing the judges 
and producing false witnesses.” 


(iv) From Bernier we get an excellent picture of 
the contemporary Hindu Society. He has described 
the gate, bathing in the ganges, ceremonies in connec- 
tion with the eclipses of the sun and the moon and the 
marriage ceremonies. 


(v) He has also stated the character of Mughal 
tule. This he sums up in a well known sentence, “the 
great Mughal is a foreigner in Hindustan.” Accord- 
ing to him, India, at that time, attracted all sorts of 
people from Persia and Central Asia and, thetefore, 
the Mughal rule is a foreign rule. But it should be 
noted that he forgets that within a generation these 
foreigners adopted India as: theit Home and became 
Hindustanies. à 

(vi) He has painted the character of Aurangzeb. 
Him he knew intimately and for him he had the 
highest praise. «Aurangzeb is endowed with a. 
versatile and rare genius and he is a consumate 
statesman and a gteat king.” He, also, tells us. that. 
Data was populat and that a general lamentation followed 
his execution. . 


(vii) He beats an eloquent testimony to the 


magnificence of the court and the flourishing state of 
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commerce. India he calls as “an abyss of gold and 
silver”, which swallows up the precious Metals of 
Other countries. On-the fertility of Bengal he observes 
that it abounded with every necessity of ipa 
There he found everything in plenty and Temarkably . 
cheap. But, of the upper , provinces. he paints a 
gloomy piture and informs us that the governors 
tyrannized over the peasants and artisans who were, 
consequently, reduced to abject misery aad wretchedness, 


Tavernier:—The French traveller, Tavernier, says 
that Shah Jahan’s rule was paternal and goes on to 


| Throne of the Great Mughal, which, according to him, 

» must have “cost one hundred and seven thousand lacs 
of fupees.” To the famous diamond, Koh-i-nur 
(‘mountain of light’) he gave a most suitable name— 
‘a round “rose”, very high at one ‘side, of beautiful | 
water, and a splendid stone” 


Manucci :—Manucci, the Venetian adventurer, 
Conveys the impression that Shah Jahan’s sense of 
Justice was of a ferocious kind, exercised Without. the 
slightest tincture of Compassion, and that the glorious 
monarch governed his kingdom “most perfectly.” 


Petey Mundy :—The English Traveller, Peter 
Mundy, wrote about the insecurity of roads in Behar ; 
this country, as well as the fest of India, swarms with 
rebels and thieves,” _ He, also, makes, a mention of 
“masonry Pillars, studded with the heads of criminals”, 


Dr. Gameli Careri’s account.— This Italian lawyer 
and traveller was admitted to the audience of Aurangzeb | 
at Gulbarga in 1695 A, D., when the Emperor wore a | 
simple white robe' tieg with a silk lash. The traveller 
describes that the Emperor was of “low stature, with a 
argenose and Stooping with age.” But his eye-sight 
was quite good and he could write without the help of 
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spectacles. As regards his habit, -he’ writes, “He slept 
little, spent several hours in dévotion, confined himself 
to vegetable-diet and often fasted.” Again according to 
the traveller, Aurangzeb was, even in that old age, so 
full of vigour and energy that he spared himself no 
bodily exertion, and sor did he allow any’ faculty 
of his mind to rust. Although simple in private life, 


be was given to pomp and show during public 
audiance. 


As regards the Royal camp in the midst of the 
Deccan campaigns, the traveller tells us that it had 
a. circumference of some thirty miles with a population 
of half a million, and numerous markets of every class 
of goods for sale. ; 


Thus, the European travellers, who happened to 
visit India during the Seventeenth Century, have 
rendered us a great service by giving us an account 
of {ndia of the great Mughals, from an altogether 
different angle of vision. Whatever they have written 
tanks as an important and an authoritative source of 
history of the Seventeenth Century-India. 


CHAPTER XXIX 


Section VI 


yn 
We 
i 


The economic and social condition of India during 
the reigns of the great Mughals 


cp 


The age of Akbar.—The question whether India was.a 
tich country in Akbar’s time can be answered in different 
ways according to our choice of a criterion of the wealth 
of a nation. Ordinary European visitors pointed out, 
as evidences of wealth, the visible stock of what they 
knew as costly commodities, while statesmen and 
financiers laid stress on the persistent influx of precious 
metals into India. 

Exports of India. India’s economic condition: from 
| European point of view.—India exported to Europe, at 
that time, unlimited supplies of commodities likespices, and 
got in return gold and silver. Sit Thomas Roe’e remark 
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that “Europe bleedeth to enrich Asia”, is an illustration 
of the contemporary point of view. Hawakins writes, 
“all nations bring coin and carry away commodities for 
the same, and this coin is buried in India and goeth 
- Rot out.” Terry writes, “The people of my nation, 
that bring in theit bullion and catty away the other 
merchandise, are welcomed, but it is looked On asa 
crime, that it is not easily answered, to transport any 
quantity of silver thence,” 


Thus, there was a large and regular influx of gold 
and silver with a very small outflow and Consequently 
an addition to the stock possessed by the country, The 
destination of this influx is of much importance, Part 
of it was used up in coinage; inustries absorbed 
Substantial amount eg»  gold-thread, Silver-plate, 
jewelery etc., and the balance Was stored up under 
circumstances which prevented their employment in 
production. The accumulation of large hoards was 
essentially a feature of Hindu civilization. The hoards 
were concentrated in temples and courts. Religious 
institutions steadily added to their Possessions and 
there is some truth in the statement that a king did 
not touch his predecesgor’s treasury but accumulated 
@ new hoard. Vincent Smith estimates that, Akbar 
accumulated 40 million Sterling, 


Tavernier asserts that many Mughal nobles 
accumulated gold bur, on account of the high exchange 
value of gold, it is doubtful if the ordinary people 
could hoard it. It was Only possible in Smith-India, 
whete gold was active in circulation and coins of 
small denomination were current, We have, thus, 
teached the position that India was tegarded as rich 
by Europeans of the 16th century because of this 
“visible stock: of cost] i 


absorption of the precious metals. 


Her economic condition according to’ modern 
economic ideas.—We have, now, to enquire whether 
ndia was rich according to moder 


peta n economic ideas. 
© modern criterion of wealth is the 


income of commo- 
j w 
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‘dities, that is to say the relation of that income to the 
members of population. We have, further, to take into 
account the way in which this income is distributed. So 
long as .we are dealing with the wealth of a country as a 
unit, the question of distribution does not arise. Now, 
in the case of agriculture, the gross income per head 
of the rural population was practically the same as it 
is, to-day. The proportion of the rural population 
has not changed materially. In Akbars time as at 
the present day, the population was mainly agricultural. 
Agriculture yielded the same average income as now. 
Forests yielded about the same; fisheries perhaps some- 
what more; minerals less. As regards manufactures 
and agricultural industries, they show no change on 
the whole. The average income from handicrafts and 
wool-weaving has increased now, but silk weaving 
shows a decline. No estimate has yet been made of 
the avecage income of ship building, cotton, jute 
weaving or foreign commerce. In comparing these 
results we may conclude that India, then, was possibly 
not richer than now. i 

Increase of marketting agencies.—The outstanding 
facts, in connection with the economic condition of 
India from Akbar to Aurangzeb, are the appearancė in 
India of agents of the great commercial companies, 
formed in Holland and England, and their gradual 
penetration into all the most productive regions of the 
country. India, it this way, was benefitted by the increase 
of the efficiency of marketting agencies at her disposal. 
But this benefit went only to certain localities and to 
some classes of producers. The country as a whole, 
however, was being impoverished by the opetation of 
internal forces. 

Import trade. Its effect on India.—From the Indian 
point of view, the presence of two competitive organiza- 
tions that undoubtedly, beneficial, but the condition 
which prevailed in India at that time prevented any large 
development of the import trade. The masses were too 
poor to be interested in such foreign goods as were 
available. The middle classes were few in number and 
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were debarted from any great expenditure by the fear 


and their dependant nobles was small in volume 


i 0 and 
was governed mainly by fashion or caprice, Indian 
consumers were benefitted where there was competition 


among importers, but suffered where monopoly 
established and payment for most of the new expo 
was taken in the precious metals. 


72S 
Its 


Effect of export trade.—On the export side, the main 
fesult of the Dutch and the English activities Was to 
Secure new and expensive markets for Indian Producers 
of indigo, calico, salt-petre, raw-silk and other articles, 
The direct advantage of India, on account of the trade, 
was confined to particular localities and to find remunera. 
tive employment for certain Classes of people; and 


the increase in the income of these localities was 
substantial. 


Results of European activities.--(1) The immediate 
effects of European activities: were thus local and partial: 
European trade brought substantial economic “benefit 
to producers. of indigo and cotton, t 
ducers of silk, tọ the ] 
export merchants. -It amounts to so 
total of the national income. (2) Further, there was 
the gain resulting from the establishment of a new 
business organization by which Indian producers were 
brought into close relation with the markets of 
Europe. 


On the other hand, the 


made . by. various 
were so large that the 
ctivi were the most important 
e distribution of the national income. 

] was to leave the pro- 
ie Pressure on producers tended to in- 
ensify, ecause the local authorities had the Strongest 
motives to discover every possible item of income- and 


goveraments on producers 
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to inctease the. demands to the utmost on those items, 
which were already familiar. 


The standard of life of the masses and the nobles.— 
The standard of life was very low and the spending 
power of the people was small. Their clothing was 
scanty; woolen garments were not used at all and 
shoes were not much in evidence in certain parts in India. 
The peasants formed the bulk of the population, while 
the proportion of the artisans was also substantial. The 
workmen were not paid adequate wages. ‘Their services 
were not voluntary. They were seized by force and 
made to work in the house of a noble of officer who paid 
them that he liked. They took only one meal a day and 
lived in mud houses with thatched roofs. These two 
classes had to maintain the parasites—the nobles. This 
latter class was not economically homogenous; for, it 
extended from the greatest noble to the humblest slave. 
In point of fact, most of the parasites lived on the 
producers and it was only the small minority which was 
engaged actively in the struggle for the surplus product. 
There was, thus, a very large income to be divided between 
a very small number of competitors, “the courtiers and 
the nobles” and since saving resulted only in confiscations 
‘at death, the dividend was usually spent as quickly as it 
was gathered. The conditions, thus, made it inevitable 
for the extravagant luxury of the nobles which struck 
foreign observes, and the discipation of the surplus 
income in unproductive channels. 


Cheapness of stuffs and other articles. Its rea- 
sons.—(i) The unproductive population was to be found 
mainly in towns, while production was carried on 
chiefly in villages so. that the whole economic system 
of the period operated to provide the town population 
with subsistence, below cost. (ii) The proportion of 
the produce to be sold was much larger while the 
penalties attaching the default were more severe. 
(ii) Then, again, a disproportionate amount of the 
season’s produce was to be marketed within a few 
weeks in order to provide the necessary payments in 
cash; and (iv) lastly,’ at, each charvest ,there was a very 
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urgent demand for coin and the merchants, who held 
coins in stock, could practically make their own terms, 
In this way, it was possible for the population to 
secure supplies of food at a very cheap rate. 


Asa matter fact, the cheapness of food in Indian 
towns was one of the first facts to strike the foreign 
visitors, who naturally attributed it to the fertility of 
the country; but there can be no doubt that the 
working of the revenue system was an important 
factor in transferring to the towns a large proportion 
of the profits earned in the villages, 

India gave bread for stones.—India, taken as a whole, 
exported useful commodities in exchange for gold and 
silver or, in other words, “India gave bread for stones”, 
The masses were contented so long as the supply of food 
was good, but when it failed, they recoursed to slave- 
trade, starvation and suicide. The only way of escape 
lay through an increase in production, coupled with a 
rise in the standard of life. 


Famines, epidemics and inundations,—The Mughal 
India suffered from a number of famines, epidemics and 
inundations, all of which resulted in appaling mortality. 
The destructive inundations in the Megna delta and in 
the Sarkar of Bagla took a heavy toll of life and caused 
considerable damage to property. As regards chief 
measures, mo particular operations are recorded, yet 
it is certain that their effect was extremely limited. 


Temperance and intemperance.—“Intemperance was 
the besetting sin of the Timurid royal family.” Babat’s 
frequent orgies, Humayun’s getting stupid with opium ; 
the mad freaks of Akbar under the influence of the 
liquor ; the death of Akbat’s two younger sons in early 
manhood from chronic alcoholism as well as the surprising 
number of deaths due to intemperance; the excessive 
drinking by Jahangir are illustrative of the remark. 
Only the Puritan Aurangzeb abstained from it. AS 
regards the general society, it was not disgraced by 
the vice of intemperance. Terry declares that “none 
of the people there are, at any time, even drunk’ but 
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_the vety offal and dregs of that people and these 
too rarely or very seldom. The same author regards 

, “temperance, justice and unwearied devotion as the 
characteristic of Indian virtues.” 


The fighting Rajput class took “opium freely, 
and often to ruinous excess. Princes, having had no 
tegard for public opiaion, were liable to the temptations 
of. vicious excess and fearful examples may still be 
found.” Also others, of good social position, sometimes 
gave way to intemperance but the people, as a whole, 
were sober and public opinion was distinctly opposed 

. to intemperance. Tobacco was also used by the people, 
despite the regulations forbidding the practice of 
smoking; and “the cultivations of species of the 
` tobacco plant spread quickly in India.” 


The age of Aurangzeb. Economic drain.— Although 
the Empire was carried to unimaginable heights of glory 
during the long and strenuous reign of Aurangzeb, yet 
the result of it was utter disolution and misery. His long 
wars in the Deccan caused economic drain. (1) They 
led to a total destruction of forests and grass in the 
Deccan. During the seige of Satara the Mughals ‘had 
left nota single tree standing within a range of 60 or 80 | 


miles from the place” [M. A. 414]. (2) Herds of cattle A 
became extinct through robbery and lack of fodder. The | 
` pastoral tribes were ruined, and meat and milk supply f 
ceased over much of Maharashtra.” (3) ‘The financial ei 
exhaustion of the Empire, ia these endless wars, left i 
Government and private owners, alike, too poor to repair 

buildings and roads, worn out by the lapse of time” i 
(Satkar). (4) The annual wastage of the Deccan wats | 


‘was one lac of meno, and three lacs of horses, 
camels and elephants” (Storia, IV. 96). 


Pestilence and natural calamities. Injury to trade 
and industry.—In Bijapur, a desolating epidemic of 
bubonic plague (1688) catried off a hundred thousand 
lives in three months (M. A. 318). In western India, the 
‘drought and plague of 1702-04 killed 2 millions of 
men.. (Storia IV. eet The peasants and landless i 
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: Jabourers perished, helplessly, like flies, due to famine 
flood and disease. (1) The exasperated peasants joined 
: raiding bauds that freely roamed about the country , 
and articles of trade, therefore, could be transported 
only under strong escort. (2) In Bengal, where war was 
' not raging, the provincial governors, in definance to 
Imperial prohibitions, used to make money by forcing 
goods from traders absurdly low prices and also by 
exacting forbidden awahs from craftsmen and 
merchants (Mughal Administration by Sarkar Ch, 5). 
(3) With no security at home and without an 
possibility of making purchases at long distances “crafts 
ceased to be practised, except in the walled cities.» 
Village industries died out. For instance, the English 
on the Madras coast found it difficult to get enough 
clothes for loading their Europe going ships. 

“Thus ensued a great economic impoverishment 
of India—not only a decrease of the ‘national stock,’ 
but also a rapid lowering of mechanical skill and 
the standard of  civilization—a disappearance of 
art and culture oyer wide tracts of the country.” 
(Sarkar’s Aurangzeb Vol. V p. 445). 

Bankruptcy of Mughal Empire.—The Mughal Empire 
turned bankrupt. Aurangzeb “ordered the accumulated 
treasures of his ancestors, from Akbar downwards, to be 
taken out of the vaults of Agra and Delhi forts and sent 
to him in the Deccan” (Sarkar). The pay of the army 
fell into arrears for three years. $ 


Vices of society. Popular superstition. Contempt 
for foreigners.—The new generation of the Mughals 


: was rotten. It was spoiled by (1) the lack of education <i> 


and of descent society, given over (2) to imbridled ‘sexual 
license and (3) secret drinking. (4) “All classes, alike, 
were sunk in the densest superstition. Astrology 
“governed every act of life among the rich and the 
poor alike. Every king and noble-man maintained, and 
always carried with himself, a staf of star gazers to 
point out the suspicious and evil days for his marches, 
entrance into the cities or houses, and receiving of mak- 
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worshep was universal among Hindus and the 
Mohammadans alike. Even the orthodox Aurangzeb 
adored and walked devoutly round the prevented 
foot-prints and hair of the Prophet, Mohammad as if 
these were the representations of the Diety.. 6) “Man- 
worship of the grossest form degraded the character 
of the masses. Besides, the adoration of the gurus 
and mahants by the Hindus and the Sikhs the 
Muslims, equally with the members of those two 
creeds venerated saints and religious mendicants, 
and besought them to work micacles, and give 
them amulets, spell or marvellous medicines” (7) 
“Alchemy was believed to be a science and men of 
the highest status and education supported and 
encouraged the professions of this art, even under- 
taking to introduce them to the Emperor.” (Sarkar’s 
Vol. V. pp. 461—63). (8) Human sactifice was 
performed to ‘aid the quest for gold, though it was 
punished whenever detected. (9) According to 
Manucci, Muhammadan doctors used human fat to 
cure their patients. (10) All classes felt contempt for 
foreigners. It is true that European doctors, gun- 
founders etc., were patronised by the nobles and the 
wealthy peple; but no Indian noble or scholar made 
any attempt “to learn European languages, of their 
military system. (11) There was witnessed the abun- 
dance of slaves, which considerably lowered the moral 
and intellectual tone of Indian society. (12) Often 
children were made eunuchs. “Orissa and Sylhat were 
notofious for this offence.” (Sarkar’s Aurangzeb Vol. 
i V. pp. 464—65). (13) Among the Hindus sati and 
uj- child marriage still prevailed ; and Della Valle makes | 
mention of the marriage of two boys, who had to be 

held up by grown-up men on horseback (Travels, | 
«p: 31). (14) Lastly beggary was widely prevalent. There 

were .in India 8 lacs Mohammadan Faqirs» and 12 lacs 
Hindu mendicants (Ibid, p. 329)—figures which it is 
impossible to verify. 


—— 
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CHAPTER XXIX 
Section VII à 5 


Religion, art and literature in Mughal India. 


Religious currents Vaishnasim.—The sixteenth 
century was an age of great religious stir. Vaishnavism 
was predominant in Northern India. Vallabhachariya 
‘his son and successor Vithal Nath, and disciple 
Sur Das wrote and preached in Brij Bhasi, 
with great fervour and devotion the worship of Krishna 
The Radha Ballabhi sect founded by Hari Vams a about 
1585 A. D. sought to gain the favour of Krishna throuch 
the worship of Radha. The chief temple of its followers 

“is dedicated to Radha at Brindaban. Also Rupa and 
Sanatan and others founded there the temple of Radha 
Damodar and Gopal Bhatta». As regards the cult of 
Rama its leading exponent was Tulsi Dass. He preached 
the worship and Bhakti of Rama as an incarnation of 
Vishnu in words that move the heart. In Bengal 
Chaitanaya’s followers carried on his work Zealot 
preaching the doctrine of Bhakti which, they held mir 
all in all and could ensure a man’s salvation even with- 
out knowledge. According to them Krishna is the 
_Paramatma, the supreme soul and the supreme object of 
worship. In the Deccan, & gnath was one of the pioneers 
of Bhakt: by which woman, Shudras and all others ‘could 
cross to the other bank.’ The leading saint of Maha- 
tashtta was Tuka Ram (born about 1,600) whose love 
‘for God knew no bounds. He enjoined worship with a 
clean and lofty heart, and exhorted men to show pit 
and kindness to “the stricken and ‘heavily badene 
e Abiangyan uabiolee Ayn tl 
f piety and. elevating. and giving solace in 
distress and sorrow, ate sung all over Maharashtra. Also 
Ram Dass, the spiritual guide of Shivaji, exercised 
profound influence i ene 
Be eee Venodantisr and a Vaishnava, and preached that 
PULIbY, ght and deed, unselfishness, truthfulness, for- 
giveness, humality, charity and kindness towards all were 


| 
| 
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the surest pasport to heavenly bliss; and he held that 
salvation was to be found in Rama alone. 


Besides, there were other religious teachers and. 
reformers who departed from orthodox Hinduism and 
founded their own sects. One Dadu Dayal (1544 —1603) . 
denouncing idolatry, caste and the formal ritual of 
Hinduism, laid stress upon the simple faith in God. “The 
Laldasis emphasised the value of Ramanama, and the: 
Sadhs and Dharamdasis pointed out the value of repeat- 
ing the name of God and the duty of leading pure and 
clean lives.” Most of these saints sprang from the lower 
otdets, and their philosophy beating the impress of 
Muslim influence is a protest against orthodox Hin- 
duism. 

Toleration.—The 16th cent. (especially the reigns of 
Sher Shah and Akbar) is also marked by a spirit of 

‘toleration. The Hindus had perfect freedom of worship. 
We no longer hear of the sickening tale of the plunder of 
the Hindu temples or the desecration of the Hindu 
shrines. On the occasion of Jd, it appears, the cow was 
not sacrificed, We are told “On that day (Id) every one, 
who is able, will sacrifice a goat in his house and keep 
the day as a great festival (Pelseart, p. 74). The rigid 
orthodoxy and narrow sectarianism of the Sunnis turned 
Akbat’s mind from Islam. The Emperor showed much 
interest in the sacred pictures of the gospel and tried 
the effect of Christian morals in his son, Murad. The 
Christian missionaries were allowed to preach, make 
converts and build churches. 


 Din-I-lahi.—But the final stage in the evolution of 
the religious views of Akbar was reached when, Din- - 
lahi a religion containing the elements trom diverse 
faiths, was promulgated by Akbar, with a view to enable 
the Hindus as well as the Muslims to worship God with 
common ritual at the same shrine. But it, being too 

philosophic to attract 4 large number of people, died 
with the great Emperor. 


Superstitions—The 17th Cent :—The 17th cent. was 
the great period of populat superstitions, Astrology 
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governed every act of life of botk the rich and the Poor, 
A staff of star-gazers was maintained by every kin 
-and nobleman “to point out to the evil days for 
match, entrance into cities or houses, receivin or 
making visits besides domestic ceremonies.” Relic 
worship was universal among the Hindus and the 
Muslims, alike. “Even the orthodox Aurangzeb adored 
and awalked devoutly round the pretended foot-printg and 
hair of the Prophet, Muhammad, as if these were the 
representatives of the deity.” Man-worship was also 
very common. Hindus and Muslims adored Gurus 
and Mahants. The father of Sivaji was named Shahji 
in honour of a Muslim Saint, to whose blessing his 
birth was supposed to be. <The Muslims venerated 
saints and religious mendicants and besought them 
to work miracles.” In Bengal, Assam, Tirhut and 
Orissa, and certain other parts there was witnessed 


the expansion of the Vaishnavism, which introduced ^ 


amongst the masses unknown gentleness and favour 
and tenderness to children and the weak.” It also 
bridged social gulfs and established a democracy of 
the spirit, 

Intolerance and pefsecution.—It is also to be noted 
that Jahangir’s reign was of a tolerant and catholic 
disposition like his father, and showed so great a liking 


against the Christians b 
Slave-trade and they were persecuted, With the 
accession of Aurangzeb there was the beginning of an 
era of persecution of the Hindus and the Shias and 


nates and Mathura were desecrated, Eyen ‘the 


temples of the friendly Rajput states could not escape 
lefilement and destruction, Says 
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(a) 15th Cent.—Literature:—The permanent esta- 
blishment of the Muslim Government at Delhi and in 


various kingdoms involved frequent association of the 
Hindus and Muslims. , 


l But ‘this necessitated the growth 
of a common medium of speech to serve as a means of 
communication between the conquerors and the con-` 
uered. There thus grew up a common language,. 

Urdu, of the camp language, which has now developed 
a fine literature of its own. 
The rise of Urdu.—Really the Urdu language gtew 
up under the patronage of the Sultans of Bijapur and 
Golcunda. The Diwan of Wali of Aurangabad, a cele- 
brated poet born in 1668, atoused great interest in the 
Mughal court and laid the foundations of Urdu poetry- 
Some of the most important poets wrote in imitation of 
his work, e.g. Hatim (1669-1792), Khan Arzu (1689-1756), 
Abru and Mazhar (1698-1781). They are called the 
fathers of Urdu poetty in the north. They were followed 
by Mir Dard, Sauda and Mir Taqi Mir, a write of lyrics. 
Among the poets of thie school, Insha, Mushafi and Atash 
flourished in Lucknow under the Shia Nawabs. They 
were all writers of Diwans- Under the patronage of 
Bahadur Shah the last titular emperor, Ghalib, Zauq and 
Momin revealed a greater appreciation of diction and 
insight into the human mind. They are regatded as the 
greatest luminaries in the doman of Urdu poetry. ° 
The Hindi literature.—The first author of note in 
this petiod was Malik Mohd. Jayasi, the writer of Pad- 
mavat in the reign of Shet Shah. It describes the stoty 
of Padmini of Mewat in highly embellished language and 
in a remarkably philosophical way. With the accession 
a of Akbar, who was keenly interested in Hindi poetry 
ên o and song, the history of Hindi literature entered upon 
a new epoch. The Brij Bhasha lost much of its old 
crudity in the hands of Hindu and Muslim officers of 
Akbar; and it became, sweet, melodious, chaste and 
artistic. The Rahim Satsai_(@ collection of dohas by. 
Mirza Abdur Rahim Khan-i-Khanan, the son of Baitam 
| Khan, is a poetry of a vety high order, enshtining the 
| quintessence of human wisdom and expefience. | Also 
CC-0. In Publi i 
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Todar Mal, Bhagwan Das and Man Singh wrote y 
Birbal. was Heated the title of Kavi Raya by Akbar 
Nat Hari Sahai, of Mahapatra. 


` But most of the poetry of the time was religious ; its: 
themes were borrowed from the cults of Krishna and 
Rama. Among the poets of the former school, Sur Das, , 


the blind bard of Agra and the author of Sur Sagar 


in Brij Bhasha, was the most famous. Nand Das, author of 


the Ras-panchadhyayt,, and Ras Khan, a disciple of 
Vithal Nath and worshipper of Krishna, were other noted 
Writers of this schoo]. The Premvati, one of the works. 


of Ras Khan, is full of love and emotions, and written ` 


in an attractive style. Among the poets who popularised: 
the cult of Rama, the name of Tulsi Das, the. author- 


of the Ramchariimanas ot ‘The Lake of the Deeds of © 


Rama, is a household word among the millions in northern 
India. Another poet, worth the name, was Nabhaji, the 
writer of the Bhaktamala, which Contains notices of 


Principal devotes and saints, wHether worshippers of 
Rama or Krishna, 


Besides poets whose principal theme was devotion 
to Rama or Krishna, there were others who determined’ . 
the canons of poetic criticism. The most remarkable 
of this school was Keshava Das (a Sanadhya Brahman of 
Orcha, who died about 1617 A. D.) His Kavi Priya 


em and the art of 
Writing poetry, 
Composition, Alankrit Manjari, a work on prosody ;. . 
and Ram Chandrika, a story of the life of Rama, have . 
placed him in the forefront of Hindi poets. His succes- 


» the Tripathi brothers and 
n of Gwalior, received from 

Raya and Mahakavi Raya. 
zC wrote Sunaar Sringar, a work on poetical composi- ., 
tion, in 1631. €napati, a devotee of Krishna, wrote 
Kabitta Ratnakar, dealing with the art of poetry, and 
Satritu Vernan which gives a beautiful description of 


eee one the Tripathi brothers Bhushan Tripathi, 
S Author of Shivavalj and Shi abha SES RO. 
most important, Bihari’s. varajabhushana, 


Satsai - (1662 A. D.), a 


et'ses, 
> and i 


d-ea 
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collection of 700 dohas and Sorthas, shows his’ wonderful! 
skill and felicity of exptession and mastery in depicting z 
the natural phenomena. mon 
` Literatures e.g. Persian, etc.—Babat, a refined. ` 
+ scholar, well versed in Arabic, Persian and Turki, wrote“ 
his Memoirs in the Turkish language. He also composed ' 
many poems and was a literary critic. Humayun, a well- 
tead scholar interested in geography and astfonomy,. 
adorned his court with poets, philosophers and divines, 
and used to catty a library with him even during his - 
campaigns. His servant Jauhar was the celebrated author ` 
of Tazkirat-ul-Waqiat-Akbat’s reign was the golden age’ 
of the Indo-Muslim art and literature. The . people's 
genius soared to the highest pitch and produced most. ` 
brilliant work of enthralling charm. (N. B.—For detai?s 
see the chapter dealing with the ‘condition of literature. 
and art in the reign of Akbar): a 
Jahangit, too, was not devoid of literaty taste, and had: 
a good knowledge of Persian. His autobiography is 
second only to that of Babar in frankness, sincerity, and 
freshness and charm of style”. His court was adorned. 
by many famous learned men, and several historical works: ` 
were compiled during his reign, e€. g., the Igbalnamah-i ` 
Jahangiri> the Masir-i-Jahangiti, and the Zubd-ut-Tawa-- 
rikh- $ 
Shah Jahan 'carsied on the traditions of his ptedeces- | 
sors. (N. B.—For details see the paragraph on Litera- 
ture in the chapter on the Golden Age of Shah Jahan): ; 
During the reign of Aurangzeb, ‘an accurate scholar. 
well-versed in theology and: Islamic jurisprudence”, the- 
0 Fatwai-Alamgiri WAS compiled at his instance. The: 


=" Mantakh-ul-Lubub, 22 exhaustive survey of Aurangzeb’s 


reign, was written in secrecy by Khafi Khan, for the~ 
emperor was opposed to the writing of a history of his 
reign. The other well known historical works of the. 
reign ate Alamgirnamahs the Masir i- Alamgiri, the 
Khulasat-ut-Tawarikh of Sujan Rat Khattri and the works- - 
of Bhim Sen and Ishwar Das. The letters, of the Emperor,” 
collectively styled as the Ruggat-i-Alamgir depict: 
his “mastery òver simple and elegant Persian. 
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` The works of Mughal princesses.—As regards the 
X literary works of the Mughal princesses, the Humayun- 
sama, 29 authority for Humayun’s reign, was the product — 
of the genius of the accomplished lady Gulbadan Begam, 
the daughter of Babar. Also Sultana Salima (the daughter 
of Humayun’s sistec Gurukh), Maham Ananga (Akbars 
‘step-mother), Nur Jahan, Mumtaz Mahal and Jahanarta 
‘Begam (Shah Jahan’s daughter) were all vety cultured 
and accomplished, and evinced keen interest in art and 
Witerature. Lastly the Diwan-i-Makhfi is “a noble monu- 
ment of the genius of the gifted poetess Zeb-un-nisa, 
ithe daughter of Aurangzeb. 


In the 18th century literature was not neglected, and 
many histories, memoirs and diaries and works in prose 
and poetry were written, but they lack the grandeur of 
‘the literature of the times of the Great Mughals. 


ARCHITECTURE. 


Under Babar, Humayun and the Surs.—The Mug- 
hals were great builders, and‘had magnificent architectural í 
tastes. Under Babar and Humayun the Mughal style of 
-architecture was purely Persian. Not being satisfied 
with the buildings of Delhi and Agra, Babar imported 
atchitects from Constantinople to construct his buildings, 
of which only two have survived two this day—the large par 
mosque in the Kabul Bagh.at Panipat and the Jam-i-Masjid 


-at Sambhal. Of the time of Humayun, who ‘tumbled i ; 
through life and tumbled out of it’, a mosque is still ree 
seen at Fatehabad in the Hissar district of the Punjab. It i the 
38 decorated with enamelled: tiles in the Persian style.“ im 
The Surs too were great builders. Sher Shah’s most. _.— |,- con 
temarkable buildings are the mosque in the Purana Qila ' Jan 
near Delhi and his tomb at Sahasram The former reflects | bui 
Persian influence and Style in its recessed portal, small | Shi 
“minatets round the dome, and in its fine masonery; but gta 
4n other Tespects it is Indian, The latter (tomb) is “one eae 
a the best designed and most beautiful buildings in | fan 
ndig unequalled among the earlier buildings in the’ | Th 
Dorthern: provinces for grandeur and‘dignity, 77 = 9 ae 
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Under Akbar.—w. B. See the portion dealing with 
architecture in the chapter “Condition of literature and 
art in the reign of Akbar- : 
aie ee ofa ed nese ina a was lovet of painting 

n of architecture. The construction of Akbar’s 

tomb at Sikandara by the Great Emperor himself, but 

it is revealed from Jahangir’s Memoirs that being dis- 
satished by its construction that was in progress in 1608, 
he demolished and reconstructed it at a cost of 15 lacs of 
rupees. Yet he did not complete the tomb by giving 
it a dome with a golden ceiling, which “would have ranked 
it among the greatest mausoleums of the world, second 
only to th. Taj.” But the gifted Nur Jahan atoned for 
the neglect of architecture on Jahangir’s part by erecting 
a noble tomb known as the Jłmad-ud-daula in her { 
father’s memory. It is wholly built of marble and dis- 
plays the art of ‘inlaying of precious stones in the most i 
delicate manner.’? She also built Jahangir’s tomb, one j 


of the finest buildings in Lahore, on the opposite bank of 
the Ravi. 


Under Shah Jahan.—N. B. See the description in the 
chapter on “the Golden Age of Shah Jahan” 
Under Aurangzeb,_Shak Jahans death marks the | 
decline of architecture, for Aurangzeb, a Puritan, did not | 
atronise it. Goaded by his piety, the emperor built a 
‘ew mosques, the important of them being the little mashle 
mosque in the fort of Delhi for his private use, the Benares 
mosque on the ruins of the Vishwanath temple (1669) and 
the Padshahi mosque in Lahore (1674). 
Under Aurangzeb’s successors.—Of the buildings 
|. constructed after Aurangzeb’s death, the tomb of Safdar 
| Jang in Delhi (built in 1756) is a notable one. There were 
| built at Lucknow also some palaces and Imambharas by the 
| Shia Nawabs of Oudh, but they “have nothing of the 
grandeur of the Mughal art. 
` Inthe Deccan._In the Deccan there were built 
famous buildings by the Sultans of Bijapur andj Golcunda. 
| Those of Bijapur are the Jam-i-Masjid of Ali Adil-Shak I 
| (4557-79), the tomb of Ali Adil Shak II, the royal palaces 
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agan Mahal and Asas Mahal, the Satmanzilla (a Seven | 
ee building in the city) and the Mithari Mahal,, | 
a little gateway. The last two are the most elegant and | 
tichly carved with orname:t. At Golcunda Qutub Shah’s Í 
tomb (1625) “is one of the largest and finest buildings / 
in the Deccan. 


PAINTING i 
Under Babar and Humayun.—The art 
had been neglected by the Sultans of Delhi, 
developed due to the encouragement and patronage by the 
Great Mughals. The ancestors of Babar were great lovers 
and patrons of painting, and he himself was a great loyer 
of beauty and art, and was thrown into ecstacies 
by the sight of flowers, and tunning and bubbling streams, 
His son Humayun brought with him from Persia two 
master painters, Mir Saiyed Ali Tabrizi and Khawjah 
Abdus Samad, to prepare for hima fully illustrated Copy, 
of the Pestan-i-Amiy Hamzah. They belonged to the > 
neo-Persian School of painting. On account of Huma- | 


of painting: 
revived and 


of joy 


yun’s early death no great work was planned and 
undertaken. 


Under Akbar.— y, BER 


chapter on ‘Condition of 
Akbar. 


Under Jahangir.—Jahangir, a great lover of natute 
and beauty, possessed the skilled knowledge of an expert 
painter, and was a connoisseur and a keen collector of 
historical paintings. On one occasion Sir Thomas Roe 
presented to the Emperor the picture of a lady which 


he greatly appreciated. His distinguished painters made 
three copies of it; 


urn tothe description in the 
literature and art under 
a 


| 


i 


so much that the ambassador failed to. recognisę his owa. 
The leading Muslim artists of the reign of Jahangir were 
Aga Raza, Ustad Mansur, Farrukh Beg, Mohd. Nadir and 
Mohd. Murad. About Aga Raza, Jahangir says in his 
Memoirs. “At the present time he has no equal or rival, 
If at this day the masters Abdul Hay and Bihzad were’ 
alive, they would have done him justice.’ The emperot 
was so much pleased with his work that he conferred 
CC-0. In Public Domain. UP State Museum, Hazratganj. Lucknow 
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on him the title of Nadir-uz-Zaman- Ustad Mansut 
who enjoyed the title. of aadir-ul-asar, excelled in 
portraying birds- There were also renowned Hindu 
artists, although the court did not extend any encourage- 
ment and patronage to them. One Bishan Dass, a 
-portrait painter, was ‘unequalled in his age for taking 
likenesses.” Keshava the elder, Keshava the younger 
Manohar, Madhava, and Tulsi were other Hindu painters 
worth the name. ; 

Under the patronage of Jahangir, the Persian influence 
was gradually eliminated, and the art became essentially 
Indian in character and Indian genius triumphed ovet 
the Persian. With the death of tie Emperor the soul 
of Mughal painting departed, for his son and successot 
Shah Jahan lacked his ancestors’ passion for painting, 
and was rather interested in buildings. 


Under Shah Jahan.—N. B Please turn to the des- 
cription in the chapter on “Shah Jahan's Golden Age’ 

The rise of new schools of painting.—Aurangzeb, 
„an orthodox Muslim, extended no encouragement to the 
att of painting. But it did not wholly disappear, and 
there are still extant pictures of Auraagzeb’s battles and 
“sieges. With the decline of the Mughal empire, the 
Mughal court artists dispersed, and Lucknow and Hai- 
derabad and Rajput courts became centres of art and 
new schools arose under the patronage of local officers. 
Of the new schools of painting one of the most flourish- 
ing and long—lived was the Rajput school which grew up 
as a result of the patronage by Rajput princes. ‘Treating 
of popular and familiar themes, ‘it mirrors the life of the 
j: simple villager, his religion, and ‘his pursuit and 
` pastimes. 

The paintings of the Rajput school (now preserved 
in the British Museum) made to accompany poems 
expressive of the different musical modes arranged in 
accordance with the Hindu system of Rags and Raginis 
are the most striking. One of them is that of Gujari 
Ragini (of the school of Jaipur, c- 1700), the essential 
element of which is a girl playing 02 a ving tO a 


7 Pp ACOCK.,. 5 
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To conclude, the Mughals saved the att of paintin 
from decay by their liberal patronage, and encouraged 
-it to attain a high level of excellence; and in this the | 
-were amply repaid. For though the great Mughal -| cen 
-Empire has passed away, “the exqusite creations of the 
master artists of their time still bear testimony to’ their 
refined culture and the magnificence of their tastes, 


Music 


Under Babar and Humayun.—The art of music was 
a. part of general accomplishment of the Mughals, 
According to Lanepoole, the art of singing a good song 
was much appreciated in Babat’s world. That ‘Emperor- 
‘builder of the sixteenth century’ himself was fond of 
music; and his son Humayun keenly listened to music 
on Mondays and .Wednesdays. It was ON account of 
his great love and fondness for music that during the 
capture of Mandu in 1535, he Picked up from amongst 
the prisoners of war a famous musician Bacchy, and 


being pleased with his performance enrolled him among 
his court musicians. 


Under the Surs.—After him the Sur monatchs, too, 
were lovers of music, and did not remain behind the 
meant: ià their patronage of the art. Once Adil Shah 
1S Said to have granted to a Bhagat bo » a Skill ici 
aifenies of 10000 g y l illed musician, 

Under Akbar.—Akbar knew the technique of Music, i 
„and played exquisitely on the nagarrah. (N. B.—Now i 
turn to the description in the chapter on “Condition of 
literature and art in the reign of Akbar), ` 

Under Jahangir and Shah Jahan.— The Igbalnamah- 


i- changiri teveals to us that Jahangir holding the 
traditions of his father’s court patronised the art and 


Maintained many musicians in his Court. (N, B.—Fur- 


ther see the d j 3 z h 
Golden Age”). scription in the chapter on “Shah Jahan’s. 


After Shah Jahan.— ‘The art declined 


of, Shah Jahan. Aurangzeb, thou i i 
A l i gh fully acquainted with 
the science of MUSIC, was averse to Bracticall petiace ite 
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and banished the poets and musicians from his court. 
But his successors by extending their patronage to. those 
| who practised the art, revived it again; and in the 18th: 
| century musicians and fiddlers ate known to have con- 

siderably influenced the policy of the state. Then new 


centres of music grew up in Lucknow, Gwalior, Jaipur 
etc, : 


The science of Indian music was the speciallity of 
Hindu savants. But the art of Indian music was prac- 
tised and mastered by Muslims also. Since the days of 
the great Tan Sen and Amir Khusrau, Hindus and Muslims. 
have vied with one another to master the science and 
the art of the Indian music, and it is a matter of common 
knowledge that some of the greatest singers and musi- 
cians and dancers have been Muslims. And not merely 
did they play and sing but they also invented new ins- 
truments to express their att. 


CHAPTER XXX 
(Section 1) 
‘The Marathas up to 1761. 


Their home.—The Marathas, an ancient Aryan tribe,, 
inhabit Maharashtra, in the neighbourhood of the Western 
Ghats, eastward from Bombay. Here ate the rivers and 
the mountains that bred Shivaji and his hardy footmen ; 
here are “thickly scattered hill fortresses _ which. 
determined Shivaji original strategy 7? “there mis 
f Poona, the. home of Shivaji’s boyhood and afterwards 
the capital of the Peshwas; here also is Satara, 
the royal residence and prison of his descendants. 

eir early history.—The Marathas ate first men- 
Reed in the Vasctiptions of Ashoka. They Reece 
important part in Indian history, for the Sataval ia, 
Chalukya, Rashtra, Kuta and Yadava kings were mhe 
rulers ot Maharastra, The conquest of the Deccan, 7 
Alauddin Khilji, brought: them under the Sue of 
Delhi, but latet on they passed under the Bahamaal 

inedom. _At the break of the Bahamant kingdom, into 
cc-0. ii otc 
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the kiagdoms of Ahmadnagar and Bijapur, whose tulers 
“seem to have utilized the setyices of the Marathas in 
warfare, as well as in civil administration, 


Causes of the revival of the Maratha power, 
‘(i) The appearance of the Mughals in the Deccan, 
about the beginning of the 17th century, and the zen 
-internal decay of the five Sultanates of the Bahamani 
kingdom, as a result of mutual wars and wars against 
the Mughals, threw the whole country into confusion 
and gave the Marathas an Opportunity to acquire 
military and political influence, and, at last, to assert 
*theit independence under Shivaji. 


(ii) The movement of Religious teform, initiated at 
Pandharpur in a temple of Krishna (Vithoba) by an 
‘outcaste Brahman Jnandeya, preaching the doctrine 
‘of Bhakti: to all castes, whether low of high, Stirred 
up the whole Maratha community, “stimulated the 
-growth of Marathi literature and further Strengthened 
the feelings of Maratha unity.” The Maratha saints, 
Tukaram and Ram Dass had a powerful influence 
towards the social uplift of their country, 


è 
= Fo 


Shahji Bhonsla.—(iii) It was a period of great stir, 

.- turmoil and unrest in -Maharashtra, caused by the wars 
-of Jahangir and Shah Jahan and the Preachings of: the 
Maratha saints, when there came into prominence the 

Bhonsla family under Shahji Bhonsle. A petty officer of 

- -the Nizam Shahis (the Jagirdar of Poona aad Supa), 
unsuccessfally, but valiantly, tought for the safety of 

Ahmadnagar from 16 1 to 1636. Then. he got an 


in the Carnatic. In 1648 he was imprisoned, due to the ~it 
- insubordination of his son, Shivaji, but was, later on, 
„pardoned and was commissioned to reduce the insur- 
„gents in the Raichur Doab. While hunting, he fell 
“from his horse and was killed in 1664, ` . 


Shahji had Spurred. the latent Military skill, 
“Capacity, endurance and daring of the Marathas, to 
-activity by. utilizing them against Shah Jahan’s attempt 
‘sto absorb. the. kingdom- of -Abmadnagar. in his Empire ; 
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and thereby shown that under pfoper leadership the 

extremely mobile Maratha horsemen, with their frugal 

and simple ways, and knowledge of the country, 

(Maharashtra) had an immense advantage over the 

troops of theit Mughal and Deccani opponents. 


But Shahji’s life was spent in supporting the 
cause of his Deccani Masters against the onslaughts 
of the Mughals, and he never thought of welding the 
Matathas into aa independent nation. This memo- 
table work was accomplished by his son, Shivaji, who, 
with the instinct of a true statesman, realized that 
the elements of decay and maladministtation had crept 
into the body politic of the Deccani Sultanates. In 
this he saw his opportunity ; and he, therefore, devoted 
himself whole heartedly to his noble mission of 
nation building. 


Shivaji.—Shivaji Bhonsla was bora at Shivnet (1627 
A.D.), the hill fort of Junnat within the dominions of 
Ahmadnagar. When nine years of age, he and his 
mother were in his paternal Jagir ât Poona, under the í 
care of Dadaji Konda Deva, while Shahji was conqueting 
new territory for Bijapur in the Carnatic, Receiving 
his military training from Dadaji and being daily fed 
by his mother, Jiji Bai, on the stories of the heroes of 
Ramayana and Mahabharat, Shivaji grew up and led 
an adventurous life in the company of the Mawali 
lads (sons of the chiefs and of peasants) and acquired 
an intimate knowledge of the country. He fired their 
imagination fot the acquisition of power, wealth and 
dominions, despising the ordinaty life of vassals and 
the mercenaries of the Deccant Sultanates. Gathering 
around him a patty of strong Mawali youths, he 
captured the fort of Torna and the treasute it 
contained (in 1646) at a time when the Bijapur 
government was torn with intrigues as a result of the 
serious illness of the Sultan. Then Shivaji began to 
consolidate his power and authority but he put a 
restraint upon his designs for a number of years 
because of his father’s imprisonment. . 
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With the attival of Aurangzeb as Viceroy of the 
Deccan and his aggressive policy against Golcunda 
and Bijapur provided Shivaji with a golden opportunit 
to seize as many forts as possible and . plunder the 
territory around ; and in 1657 he overran the Konkan. 


“Such activities of the Maratha upstart alar I 
the Government of Bijapur so much that they ae non 
Afzal Khan to subdue him. om 

ness. 

N. B.—For further account of the Marat appe 
between 1657-1707, refer to the detailed acco = have 
Aurangzeb’s wart with the Marathas. Shiv: 

After Autangzeb’s death, his son and succes pane 
Bahadur Shah, teleased Sahu from custody on fe ee 
advice of his Viceroy of the Deccan, Zulfikar Khan abili 
As was anticipated, Sahu’s entry in the Deccan caused 
split in the once united ranks of the Marathas. A F 
national patty in the Maratha country supported Sahu Port 
whereas Tara Bai and her adherents took u the iia 
Cause of her son.” There thus broke up 2 civil wat aa 
which continued till her son’s death (Shivaji “TI) in high 
1712. Her adherents afterwards set up an anti-king lead 
in e en of ae Second son, Sambhaji any 
n the end, however, Sahu tri i parce 
Satara, for his capital. I aS Seea oma 

Sahu’s reign lasted fot more ie 

‘ S than- 40 by i 
TA Ae being Possessed with 'the ABA E scen 

vajl, at, or Raja Ram, he left the adminis-: Kha 
tration In the hands of his Peshwa (Prime-Minister), Chat 


Balaji Vishwanath, a typi 
7 anato, a typical Maratha Brahman : g usua 
by his cunning and Statecraft, reduced the ae disc 


of Sahu to a mere shadow. B 
fe ae . ° ut he al l 
Enna oan loyal attitude towards ee wae the 
ditary iA iste ma to make his office here- g| pris 
began. Z y: ith him the rule of the Peshwas | deat 
a GT Raa are aoe iad eee crit 
RAE EE os STE on CARON was 
Poc 
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CHAPTER XXX... 
Section II 


Shivaji as the founder of the Maratha Nation. 


Introductory. —Shivaji has, by a curious fate, suffered 
mote at the hands of historians than any other character 


in history. He has been judged with the utmost harsh- 
ness. „The thousand baseness of Aurangzeb and the 
appealing villanies of the Bijapore and Ahmadnagar nobles 
have been. passed over with a tolerant smile whereas 
Shivaji is depicted as tHe incarnation of successful perfidy, 
to whom there came no ill fortune. It was only left 
for Ramade “to see correctly the deep religious feeling, . 
the many Virtues, the chivalrous temper aud the vast 
ability of the great Maratha King.” 


He was not an assasin.—He has been commonly 
portrayed as a treacherous assasin. But if it had been the 
case, neither he would have been able to secure the 
freedom of his country-men, nor “the high born and the 
high spirited Deccan nobles” would Lave accepted his 
leadership. On the other hand, the probability is that 
they too would have followed his footprints and become 
as treacherous as he. That no one ever betrayed Shivaji 
is an eloquent testimony of the fact that he himself was 
not a betrayer. The capture of Purandhar was effected 
by the consent of the garrison and subsequent acquie- 
scence of the commandments. The killing of Afzal 
Khan was an act of self defence. The attack on 
Chandra Rao More had not the sinister character’ 
usually attributed- to it. It is learnt from recently 
+. discovered Mahableshwar-account that Shivaji’ 
| repeatedly did his best to win over Mote to his side, but 
the latter treacherously made -attempts to take him 
prisoner, He was, thus, cleatly innocent of More’s' 
death. 


Attack on Shaista Khan justified.—He is also bitterly 
ctiticised for his night attack on Shaista Khin. But it 
was an unavoidable necessity. Shaista Khan had seized 
Poona in 1660. Chakan had fallen before him; and the 
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very house of Shivaji’s childhood was being utilised ag 
his residence by the great Khan. Further off, across 
the road leading’ to Singhgarh lay the camp of his 
lieutenant, Maharaja Jaswant Singh, an.l his contingent 
of 10,000 men. Our Maratha leader had thus to make 
head way against a sea of troubles; and it would haye 
well-nigh impossible for, him to cross sword with the 
Mughal General, backed by the mighty resources of the 
Mughal Empire, if he had not resorted to such treacherous 
act, in his noble mission of nation-building. 


The enterprise was unqualified success. It was 
talked of with astonishment and terret as a superhuman 
deed which covered with humiliation and grief “the 
Empefor’s court and family circle at this disaster 
to his maternal uncle and the ‘premier peer’ of his 
Empire.” It, no less, displayed the resourcefulness, 
agility, daring, bravery and dash of the Maratha hero. 
He was taken as an incarnation of Satan, and “no 
place was believed to be proof against his entrance 
and no feat impossible for him.” 


He was not a plunderer.—Many historians have said, 
in derogation of him, that he was a mere plunderer. But 
Shivaji justified his spoliation of his neighbours in his 
address to the Mughal Governor of Surat. “Your 


herself has plundered enemies many a time. Drake 
and Hawkins plundered the ships of Spain carrying _-+~ 


} 
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murders and dacoities:? Shivaji 

own subjects, rather he plundere 
robbers in his territories severell 
duties as a king so far that he rec 
whenever his own soldiers or t 
dered them. It is, 


never plundered his 
d and punished the 
y. He recognised his 
ompensed his subjects 
hose of an enemy plun- 
i : therefore, wrong both historically 
and philosophically to describe Shivaji as a plunderer. ` 

But, whatever might be the moral quality of his 
means, his success was indisputably “4 dazzling 
teality.” This petty Jagirdat’s son proved himself 
the irrepressible opponent of the Mughal Empire 
and all its resources.” To Aurangzeb it was a pro- 
blem as to how he could subdue Shivaji. Very often 
he anxiously asked his chief courtiers as to whom he 
should next send against his Maratha foe. 


The star of a new hope—the protector of the. 
} Hindus.—To the Hindu world he appeared, in “that age 
of renewed persecution”, “as the star of a new hope, 
the protector of the fitualistic’ paint-mark in the fore- 
head of the Hindus and the saviour of the Brahamans.’”’ 
Intensely religious he was by instinct and training 
alike, living a life free from vice and marked by a 
high standard of morality. But he was never harden- 
ed into a bigot. With him religion was “an ever 
fresh fountain of. right conduct and generosity.” He 
extended toleration to all creeds and paid impartial | 
respect for the holy-men of all sects. His extreme 

favour to Bava Yakum, a Musalman Faqir, is a well- 

known fact. If he fought against the Mughals, it was 

because he realized that they were foreigners and not 

| because they were Muslims. , 


: Devoted son. Loving father. Attentive husband.— 
He was a devoted son. He was drawn close 
to his mother for whom his intense love and 
veneration “became almost an adoration for a diety. 

Throughout his life, she had been his counsellor and to 
her he always- turned in cases of doubt of difficulty. 
He was a loving father. Threatened by the rebellion 
of Shambhuji he “appealed to all the robber instincts 
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many a lectures, showed him’ his tfeasury, fevenue. 
feturnos,- list of forts and muster-rolls and us ed 
him to be worthly of such a tich heritage and to 
be true to all the high hopes which his own reign 
had raised in the Hindu world.” He was also 
attentive husband. He was in all married seven times. 
In this really he was a slave to the ideas and usages of 
his age, “which allowed a plurality of wives and the 
keeping of concubines, even among the priestly caste, 
not to speak of warriors and kings.” This was his 
teat mistake. His heram turned out to be 2 “scene 
of veiled war-fare”—the queens plotting against one 
another through their maids, doctors and magicians 
to secure succession for their beloved male issues, 
But with all this, “his chivalry and direct enforce. 
meat of morality in his camp was a wonder of that 
age and has extorted the admiration even of hostile 
critics like KhaG Khan.” 7 


Magnetic personality.—He was a born leader of men. 
His personal-magnetism threw a Spell over all who knew 
him. It enabled him to draw the best elements of the 


an 


from his officers. “His dazzling3victories and ever-ready 
smile made him the idol of the soldiery,” 


Shrewd judge of men.—Like Akbar, he Possessed the 
enviable gift, the main cause of his success, of judging 
Character. He was ‘never at fault in his selection of 
generals and governors, secretaries and deplomatists, 
all of whom helped their saviour and leader to make the 
ivil and military, unrivalled for 


_ As a king,—He was every inch a king, meeting out 
equal treatment and justice to all within his sphere of 
inference, irrespective of caste and creed, 


of efficiency, “Everything 
pt in the proper 
t ; an excellent spy system 


Wet: I e t st minute information 
about the theatre of his intended campaigns ; divisions 
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of his army were combined or. dispersed at. will over 
long distances without failure; the enemy’s pursuit or 
obstruction was successfully met and yet the booty 
was rapidly and safely conveyed home without any 
loss.” No private looting was allowed. With the un- 
failing insight of an in-born military genius, he intro- 
duced a system of war-fare, “most suited to the racial 
character of his soldiers, the nature of the country, the 
weapons of the age and the internal condition of his 
enemies.” His light cavalry, stiffened with swift foot- 
ed infantry, was irresistible in the age of Aurangzeb. 


Shrewd Statesman.—To Shivaji’s wat like genius, 
training, devising strategy, inventing tactics, scouring 
the Deccan in every direction, were combined civil talents 
to think out a system which, as Ranade has pointed out, 
is the basis of brilliant success. With ‘a shrewdness 
of a statesman he analysed the causes of the weakness 
of the central authority in his age, and invented a 
zemedy. The feudal nobility was done away with; 
his ‘territories began to be ‘governed by means of paid 
agents, who could be dismissed at will on proof of 
incapacity ot in-subordination. They collected the 
assessment due from the peasants and paid it into the i 
Royal Treasury, wherefrom regular salaries were paid i 
to his soldiers and officers. His ministers, curiously j 
enough, had duties almost similar to modern members i 
of the Indian Government: ; 

He acknowledged merits.— To-day : no merit, -how- 
ever great, enables a man to bequeath his charge to his ] 
son. Inthe same way, Shivaji would. not permit sons 
of his servants to succeed their fathers in office unless i 
they themselves were fully qualified. Nor would he allow 
men to retain posts which they were incompetent 
to fill. ; 


Light taxes on peasantry.—Wisely enough, he saw 
that light assessments were the secret of large revenues 
and so he never demanded more than two-fifth of the 
gross yield, though the rate of assessment in his neig 
bouring states was 50 p.. c. It must be said to the credit 
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of Shivaji that while taxing the peasantry he, ualike his 
neighbours, realized that in return for the taxes they 
were entitled to protection, 


gradually pushed into the western edge of the plateau by ian 
the pressure of Muslim expansion. “The rest were | Vish 
Scattered like atoms,” serving the Deccani kingdoms as | died, 
their hirelings and with no hand in the management of hots 
their affairs. Their fate was never that of leaders, | of t 
but always of subordinates, Shedding their life-blood 


| char 
in their armies, but having no share in the conduct  toge 
of war or peace, Out of such “half-savage hillmen of | (Sw: 
the Western Ghats, wholly ignorant of war, and out | (zt 
of the Marathas of the plains, broken by 300 years of ] 
servitude”, Shivaji created his army; one victory after | mors 
another against Bijapore, and the Mughals taught ac 
wus Country-men that it was Possible for them to be ac 
independent leaders in war. An uneflaceable impres- vari 
sion was made upon them that the 


y were a nation, j 
ng enemies and Cor 
Own defence and naval battles on 


Capable of founding a State, defeat 
Conducting their 


and 
equal terms with foreigners. Ip Short, he welded | and 
them into a mighty nation in the. teeth of the oppo- chii 
sition of four mi hty Powers, the Mughals, Bijapore, pov 
the Portuguese and the Abyssinians of Janjira. Ea assi 
Liberator of Maharashtra —It is true that within 5 moo 
years of death of Shivaji Aurangzeb overran the whole | fo 
ahatashita, executed Shambhuji, took Sahuji and his 
mother prisoners in his camp. But who can deny that the =~ Ra 
Maratha generals headed by Raja Ram, adhering the o w 
the strategy laid down by the gteat king, held the i bo 
South against the might of all Hindustan ? When, jsp 
at length, the great o ensive was weakened, the E “w 
Maratha captains in their tura began the attack, Slowly. p oo 
but surely, they drove the Delhi forces back again th 
ree the pa of the old Imperial possession, “At i v 
St Autangzeb—his treas ; i p o 
destroyed- died 2 Rone Pee Bs rare 


en man in his camp at Ahmad- . pl: 
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| sagat. Maharashtra was 


free and Southern India. 
| was safe.” : ee 


CHAPTER XXX 
Section III 
The Peshwas. 


(a) Achievements of Balaji (1713—20).—Balaji: 
| Wishwanath made Poona his head quarters. Before he 
| died, in 1720, he had led a contingent of 10000 Maratha. 
| horse to Delhi with Husain Ali, the Imperial Viceroy 
of the Deccan, and. had extorted an Imperial grant of the 
chauth and Sardeshmukhi in all the Deccan provinces, 
together with a recognition of the Maratha sovereignty 
(Swaraj) over all the conquests of Shivaji except. Khandesh 
(1719). 

Balaji substituted for the autocracy, ' of the 
monarch (Sahu) “the confederacy of chiefs.” He gave 
a coherent unity to the Maratha nation “by creating 
a common interest in plunder and conquest among the 
various chiefs. He kept up “a sense of balance of 
power among the different members of the Maratha 
Confederacy by the judicious. intervention of Sahu 
and by means of Sanads and titles. He gave inam 
and Jagir lands ia Maharashtra itself to the great 
chiefs, and thus secured their fidelity to the Centra ; 
power, by their attachment to these cea 2 A 
associated with the great chief officials o Eoy | 
Government to act as their auditors and obliged them > | 
to present theirt final accounts to the state treasury. a 

+; Rao I (1720—40). (i) His character. —Dajt 
HNT Suse Seed he father = rat ay 
turned out to be the greatest, be a hay nea 
born in 1698. His childhood ‘and y aa 

i mp and in the battlefield, she ha 
CE sn aati AE ssed a spirit and 
Hause eno miede, H me T » «He united 

to the mo . see 
Goes E vigour and hardihood of a Matatha’ chic’ 
with ae polished manners, the sagacity and a 


of. a Konkani Brahman. He had both the -hand to 


| cc BanedtRe band to execute.” 
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. (ii) His aims.—He set before himself the two. aims 
of thwatting the schemes of the Nizam in the Deccan and 
“of pushing on his armies into the very heart of the 
Mughal Empire to uproot it with the common effort 
of the united forces of all Maharashtra. To brin 
found Sahu to his view he fixefl on him his ‘glowin 
gaze’ and said, “Strike, strike at the trunk, and the 
branches will fall of themselves; listen but to m 
‘counsel, and I shall plant the Maratha banner on the 
walls of Attuck.” At this Sahu, completely Catried 
“away, cried with blazing eyes; “By heaven! you shall 
plant it on the throne of the almighty.” —(Kincaid 


and Parasnis; A History of the Maharatha people, 
Vol. II, p. 184.) 


(iii) His work.—(i) Making his position quite strong 
against all opposition at home, he overcame the Mughal 
‘Governor of Malwa and left there, as Sahu’s agent, Udaji 
Pawar, Malhar Rao Holkar and Ranoji Sindhia, the ires- 
Bee founders of the states of Dhar, Indore and Gwalior 
(1724), 

(ii) Next, the defeated he crafty Nizam and 
‘compelled him to recognize Sahu as the sole King of 
Maharashtra and to pay all arrears of chauth and 
Sardeshmukhi (1728, Treaty of Mungi Shivagaon). 


(iii) In 1729 he  extorted from the distracted 
‘Governor of Gujrat the right of collecting chauth in 
that province also, - 

(iv) In 1731, Baji Rao, 
Trimbak Rao Dabhade, 


himself in Gujrat) against the Peshwa, defeated 
Dabhade and placed Gujrat in the charge of Pilaji 
"Gaekwad, the founder of the Baroda state, 

- (7) He made himself the master of Bundelkhand 
‘by driving away its Mohammedan Govesnot (1731-33). 
TNG He assumed the government of Malwa in 


` (vii) In 1736, Baji Rao’ led an incursion into the 
“heart Of the Mughal territory in the Doab and round 
-Agra and Delhi; and in. 1737 he compelled the Nizam, 
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who had advanced towatds the .North to. the help of 
the . Emperor, _to sign an ignominous convention at 
Bhopal. By this the territory including the : province 
, of Malwa and the region between the Chambal and 
i the Narbada were ceded to the Marathas.. But the 
J endeavout of the Peshwa to attack the Nizam’s 
dominions during the latter’s absence at Delhi «was 
| foiled, . 
| (viii) Under Raghoji Bhonsla, Baji Rao sent, an 
| expeditionary force to the Carnatic and, through it, 
levied contributions from the distant Raja of Mysore. 
| (ix) He, also, captured Bassein from the Portuguese 
| and threatened Goa, through his brother Chimnaggi. ` 


| In the midst of such thrilling successes to his 
i arms, Saji Rao died in 1740 A. D. at an early age of 
42, by making his ineffaceable mark as a resolute 
me warrior, a strong administrator, and a profound 
statesman, in the history of the Maratthas. 


( Balaji Baji Rao (1740—61).—Baji Rao was sucteeded 
f to the ofice by his son Balaji Baji Rao. Urged by Sahu 
| to realise to the full Baji Rao’s high ambition, the new 
Peshwa gave dangerous scope to the national propensity 
of the Marathas for plundet and wat. During his time 
the Marathas became the supreme powet in India. Raghoji 
| Bhonsla, who with his headquarter -t Nagpur, had been 4 
entrusted the collection of the Maratha dues from Bihar, À 
led a successful expedition ` to the Carnatic, waged 
almost annual campaign against Aliwardi Khan of 
| Bengal, and secured from him the cession of the 
t provinces of Cuttuck .and Orissa, through the 
military exploits of his famous General . Bhas ar 
Pandit (1743-45). Next he made a secret compac 
with the Peshwa, binding both of them not to inter- 
fere with each other in their futute endua 
Raghunath Rao, the Peshwa’s younget pais gece | 
the Rajputs and the Jats to pay tributes Sm Jayappa 
Sindhia overran Rohilkhand and invaded ox Lita RE | 
expeditions made a great change in the cha’ A ae 
the Maratha tule. Indeed, the Maratha conte y 
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waxed stronger than ever by the aggrandisement: of 
the above mentioned Maratha chiefs; but. theip 
mntual jealousies wrecked the chance of founding a 
Hindu Empire in India. 


Their history from (1748—60).—On the death of 
Sahu in 1748, Poona, instead of Satara, became the 
military and political capital of Maharashtra; and the 
Peshwa turned into a sovereign prince, presiding over a 
confederacy of chiefs—Sindhia of Gwalior, Holkar of 
Indore, Gaekwar of Baroda and Bhonsala of Nagpur. He 
carried on successful warfare against Salabat Jang, the 
Nizam and acquired the whole country west of Berat 
from the Tapti to the Godavari, In 1754 he conducted 
an expedition against Mysore and collected a large booty. 
During the southern campaign of the next year he 
annexed Belgaon, Sholapur and Hubli. After the recall 
of Bussy from Hyderabad in 1758. Peshwa’s nephew, 
Sadashiva, captured Ahmadnagat, defeated the 
Nizam at Udgir and “forced him to cede the provinces 
of Bijapur, Aurangabad and part of Bidar, with the 
fortresses of Daulatabad, Ahmadnagar and Burkanput 
to the Marathas (1760).” : 


In the North Peshwa’s brother, Raghoba (Raghu- 
nath Rao),, inresponse to an appeal from Ghayasuddin, 
the Vizier of the ticular Emperor Alamgit II, for help 

.advanced on to Delhi with a large army and took 
possession of the capital city. Next, Raghoba proceed- 
ed to the Punjab and drove out the Abdali officers 
from Lahore (1758). i 


The Marathas at their Zenith.—The Maratha power 
was, thus, at its Zenith in 1760.. “From the banks of 
the Indus to the Coleroon and from the Rann of Cutch 
to Cuttuck, the Maratha arms were Supreme and the 
Mughal Emperor was a puppet in their hands. The 
Nizam’s dominion was confined within narrow limits 
and was threatened with total extinction. The pride of 
the Rajput, the Rohilla and the Jat had been humbled.” 
(Dr. Tara Chand). 
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CHAPTER Xxx 
Section IV 
The Battle of Panipat. 


__ (a) Causes:—(1) The Marathas were suspected 
of the design of overthrowing the pageant of Mughal 
sovereignty at Delhi. Their pretensions were odious 
to the Muslims powers of the North and the chiefs of 
Rajasthan and the Jats. 


(2) Raghunath Rao, the Peshwa’s brother, had 
offended the Afghan king, Ahmad Shah Abdali, by 
invading the Punjab, then a province of Kabul, and 
one Saloji Bhonsle had been appointed to the 
government of the Punjab. This greatly incensed the 
Afghan king. > 


(3) Above all, the alatmed Muslim nobles and 
powers of the north wrote letters to Ahmad Shak, 
imploring him to free the country of the burden of 
Maratha oppression. / è 


(b) Events :—la August 1759, Ahmad Shah march- 
ed towards Delhi, driving the Maratha outposts before 
him. He was joined by the Rohilla chiefs, Sadullak 
Khan, Hafiz Rahmat Khan, Duwdi Khan and Shuja- 
uddaula, the Nawab of Oudh. The Marathas, undet 
Sadashiva Bhau, met the Muhammadans on the 
historic field of Panipat. There ensued a fierce and 
obstinate fight. At first the impetuosity of the 
Marathas threw Ahmad Shah’s army into confusign 
all along the line, but the Afghans recovered them- 
selves and bore back the Marathas by repeated 
charges. Early in the afternoon most of the renowned 
Maratha leaders fell mortally wounded and the 
Marathas were completely defeated. f 

.—(i) The Marathas suffered a terrible 
e, A that nearly 200,000 perished. 


i i Maratha 
ii) The battle of Panipat destroyed the 
ian, and, fot a time, the powef oeie Maratha 
chiefs. ace 


‘ 
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(iii) Before the battle the Marathas w 


efte Supreme 
ftom the Indus and the Himalaya almost to the 


t with their 
slipped from 


extreme limits of -the Peninsula; bu 
disaster at Panipat their dominion had 
them. 
(iv) “Mahadgji Sindhia in 
Malhar Rao Holkat in Malwa, 
and. Damaji Gaekwat in Guj i 
their territories, but the 
broken, cohesion was lost, 
Empire were destroyed at Pa 
(v) “The calamity plunged the Matatha nation 
into grief and mourning and Balaji Rao Peshwa, who 
never recovered from the shock, died 5 months later”; 
(Shorter Cambridge Hist. of India p. 


478.) 
(vi) This battle of Panipat closed the history of the 
Mughal Empire. 


Causes of the (i) The Maratha 
army suffered fro tactics, It had 


abondoned the old guerilla tactics of harassing and 
starving an army in the field, that had won the battles. 
of Balaji Vishwanath and his sona Baji Rao. 

(ii) It had Copied new methods of war from’ the: 
French, which Neither the generals, nor the Soldiers. 
Properly understood, 


(iii) The Marathas had lon 


Peshwa’s authority wag 
and all hopes of a Maratha 


Maratha defeat.— 
m a change an its 


& Ceased to be merely 
extremely light mobile Cavalry,’” 
ey had acquired some of unmilitary vices of the 
“Their officers were clad in cloth of 
y ia splendid pavilions; but there 
could be noticed Confusion and disorganization behind, 
this splendid appearance, F 
(iv) Sadashiva Rao. b haughty and arrogant 
ds Sutajmal, king of the Jats, and the 
Commanders gf ə» had caused! 
camp. for home some: 
battle Kincaid and Parasnis, History 


Gwalior, Raghoji 


Ons of 
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Panipat and its immediate neighbourhood, “experienced! 
the. sufferings, which the Marathas had so often, in 
their palmy days, inflicted on their foes. Theit supplies 
were cut off, and to the misery of famine was added the- 
- pestilential stretch arising out of the accumulation of 
| filth within the narrow limits of their camp” (Shorter 
| 

| 


Ane ne 


Cambridge History of India, p. 477). 

(vi) Sadashiva Rao’s.,mind was clouded and the: 
sense of duty, asa gendfal, was overcome by his intense 
sorrow for the death of his cousin, Vishvas Rao, in, 
the thick of the fight. ; 

(vii) Sadashiva Rao committed the greatest 
| blunder in abandoning his elephant, for his favourite 
charger, a splendid Arab stallion, to fight as a 
common troopet. If he had not done it, “he could, if 
he had not won the day, at any rate have saved the 
army. 

(viii) He “must also be blamed fot postponing a- 
general action uatil hunger had wasted the number 
and strength of both men and hotses. 

(ix) During the most deadly hour of the battle, 
Holkar rode off the field, and this weakened the- 
Maratha ranks and, therefore, hastened theirt defeat. 

Section V 

The civil administration and military organization 

of the Marathas. 

The Maratha administration as left by Shivaji in: 
1680.—The Maratha administration on the eve of the 
sad and untimely demise of |, 
| regenerator of the Marathas, was a model of efficiency. 
= — It was a kind of centralize 
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They collected the assessment due 
id it i royal tfeasur e 
aiani o an gual y il and militaty, were 


servants of all tanks, both civ: 
paid regulat salaries. There was no room for grants: 


of land, as Jagits, to nobles. 
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(b) Ministers :—For the assistance of the King in 
the efficient discharge of the duties and Tesponsibilities 
of Kingship. there was maintained 4 council of 
eight Ministers whose duties were Somewhat similar 
to those of modern members of Indian Government, 
(i) The Peshwa was the president of the Counsil. (ii) 
The Mantri was the Home-member. (iii) The Senapati 
was the commander-in-chief. (iv) The Sumant was the 
foreign Minister, (v) The ‘adit. Rao was in charge 
of ecclesiastical matters, (vi) The Nyayadhish was 
the chief Justice. (vii) The Pant Amatya was the 
Finance Minister and (viii) .The © Pant Sachiva was 
the Accountant general. 

(c). Office not hereditary :—To day no merit, 
however great, enables a man to bequeath his charge to 
his son. In the same way their sons were not permitted 
to succeed their fathers in the office unless they 
themselves were fully qualified, nor the men were allowed 
to retain the posts v hich they were incompetent to 
All, 


(d) Districts and Forts:—The whole country was 
divided into Districts all amply provided for by the great 
fortresses, which were so close together ‘that their 
garrisons were in a position to assist each other and 
‘drive away Masquacading bands. The Government of 
these forts was admirably conceived, They were under 
Maratha commandants assisted by Brahman accountant 
and revenue officers. “The people were taught to regard 
the fort as their mother, as indeel it was, for thither 
the inhabitants of the surrounding villages resorted in 
time of invasions. As for the districts, called Prants, 
they were organised on the model of the central govt. 
each district having 3 subordinate officials to deal with 
‘Correspondence, accounts and treasury. The districts 
‘were grouped together into three Provinces, 


_ Shivaji’s vevenue ‘system,.—The chief sources of 
tevenue were (i) land revenue, (ii) choyth and (iii) Sardesh 
mukhi. The land fevenue was derived from territories 
under - direct - administration, and was justly assessed and 
honestly collected. “The Fevenue settlements were made 
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annually. Farming of revenues was stopped and direct’ 
arrangement with the cultivators was substituted for it. 

The assessment was made on the crop, the shate of the 
` state being 2/5th.. The Chouth and Sardeshmuki were: 
{í in the nature of black mail. ‘The former wes one quartet 
| of the authorised revenue assessment of the districts 
| claiming protection and the exemption from pillage; 
| the latter was an extra tenth share of the land 
| assessment, 


Shivaji gave great encouragement to agriculture. In 

times of famine and scarcity, grain and money for the 

| purchase of seeds were advanced to the peasants who 

were allowed to repay theit debts by instalments accord- 
ing to their means. 


| 
His Military organization.—(a) Infantry :—Military 
establishment was highly organised. The infantry con-. 
sisted of many brigades, each under a brigadier. Every 
- brigade was composed of seven battalion each under ` 
a Hazari. “A battalion of 1000 men was divided into 
10 companies, each under a Jamadar. Bach company © 
was divided into the half-companies of 50 men, each 
undet a Havaldar. Each half-company was divided | 
into 5 bodies of ten sepoys, of which the chief was a + 
Sm | h lty had it 
—In the same way, the cavalty had its 
FOG i Re although their strength varied. 
The pay of all the military men was carefully regulated. 
They were subject to strict military „discipline. NG 
private looting was allowed under pain of death. — a 
prize money of other plunder was paid by its captor inte p 
the regimental treasury, from which the commanders 


$ i s female 
ished their troops. “No woman, 
a nae Dias gitl, was to be allowed to accompany 
el Rane No soldier should misconduct himself 
Cc 


i ign.” t drill was’ not practised, 
a campaign.” Regular d 
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ble. The campaigning season began from October 
and lasted until about April. 


Flect :—There was also stationed at Kolaba a consi- 
derable fleet in order to check the power of the Sidi of J 
Janjira and to plunder the rich Mughal Ships. 

Love of Kingi—‘‘The King was accessible to all i 
his subjects and commanded such devotion as no other | 
contemporary ruler in India received. The districts, ! 
permanently occupied by him, enjoyed better Govern- 

i 


ment than any of the neighbouring provinces, either 
of the Empire or of Bijapur.” Shivaji took special care 
to protect cows and cultivators and scrupulously respec- 
ted the honour of women who became his prisoners. 


Shambhuji's revolt and conspiracy :—But with 
Shambhuji’s accession to the power, the devotion of 
Maratha officers to: either King was gone, The 
sherkes, the family of Shambhuji’s murdered step- 
mother, twice rebelled against him; his principal i 
officers constantly conspired against him. The. 
Governament of the Maratha nation was getting 
decentralized, and “on Shambhuji’s death the Maratha 
chiefs were gradually becoming a confederacy of 
princes.” 


\ 

Shambhuji being intoxicated by wealth and power, l 
abandoned . himself to drunkenness and debauchery | 
and neglected public business. ‘The administration 
was allowed to fall in the hands of a certain i 
Kavi Kalash, a Kanojia Brahman; who was stupid j 
and quite incompetent to manage the royal possessions | 
j 

] 


in Southern India, but who plied Shambhuji with wine, 
bhang, and opium, and procured for him an endless 
succession of pretty women and thus rendered 
him more. and more slave to profligacy and intem- 
perance. All this was in utter disregard of the 
aratha nation, who 
lip into inefficiency 
hole administration, 
looking upto him 
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„But Shambhuji, being buried in pleasures, had 
shirked his responsibility and lived under the domina- 
tion of his chief executive-officer, Kavi Kalash. But 
it was all disastrous to the Maratha state. The 
finances fell into disorder. Shivaji’s treasure was 
exhausted and so privae looting was allowed, thus 
telaxing the iron discipline by which Shivaji made 
his armies formidable. 


_ Raja Ram:—Raja Ram, having assumed the toyal 
insignia, maintained the appointed 8 ministers required 
by Shivaji’s constitution. To them he added one more 
by creating the office of Pyatinidhi, of the King’s 
Mirror, a presidentship which was maintained as 
superior to seven of the eight ministers but equal to 
that of the Peshwa himself. 


His next task was the reorganization of the 
Northern army. Free-booters, composed of Hindu 
soldiers of all kinds, deserters from Shambhuii, 
(troopers) discharged from the Imperial service or the a 
remnants of the old armies of Bijapur and Golcunda, 
all plundering the country-side and causing great 
loss to the peasantry were hunted down and most of 
them were enrolled in Raja Ram’s army, which was 
raised to a high state of efficiency. 


SS ANE EE i t a A 


“At the same time, Raja Ram distributed among the 
nobles groups of land, formerly occupied by Shivaji 
but now in possession of Aurangzeb.” This departure 
from the practice of Shivaji was undoubtedly a foolishe 
measure in as much as it made the succession or 
incompetent and worthless sons to the Jagirs of thei 
fathers inevitable. But it was justified for the time 
of Raja Ram. “These groups encouraged the 
Maratha leaders to equip tfoops at their own expense 
and with them they established sttong pase ne 
midst of the Mughal possessions. Bands of the 1 es 3 
appeared in Khandesh, South . Gujrat, ne cece 
provinces and the country now known as t Nai 
dominions to enforce grants bestowed ane 
of the two head quatters of the Maratha army. 
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The chief feature of Raja Ram’s feign was that 
just after his march iqto Khandesh and Berar, he 
convinced the inhabitants that he came not as a mere 
raider, but as a sovereiun. He afforded them pro- 
tection by diyiding their countries, in accordance with 
the method of Shivaji, into military districts in which 
he left strong detachment under distinguished generals, 
Parsoji Bhonsla was made the governor of Berar, and 
Nemaji Sindhia the governor of Khandesh, 


Tarabai.—Since the death of Raja Ram, in 1700, 
uptill 1706, Tarabai was at the helm of theMaratha affairs. 
At every place where her armies penetrated, there was 
created a permanent administtation for the collection 
of revenue. Everywhere could be found her agents, 
Subedars and Kamdars. 


Sahu and the reorganization by Balaji Vishwanath.— 
With the return of Sahu to Maharashtra there broke 
out a civil war, the internal administration of the 
Marathas, as instituted by Shivaji and modified by 
Raja Ram fell to pieces. It was the lot of Balaji 
Vishwanath, who held the office of the Peshwa from 
Noy. 1713 to 1720, to intcoduce order and method 
into the Maratha administration. ‘He formed the 
view that the royal Government was no longer strong 
enough to adhere to Shivaji’s old constitution, under 
which the king aided by the Ministers was the sole 
tuler in his dominions. The time had come when 
the ideal must be put aside as an impossible council 
of excellence. Let the king give his nobles the land, 
instead of money, and allow them. within theirt confines 
to act as vassal princes rather than as salaried officers.” 
Sahu accepted his advice and consented to the change. 
Here a departure was made from the wise rule of Shivaji. 
But the fault lay not with Balaji but with Sahu. The 
latter saw that his king had not the commandin 
talents and energy which had made possible Shivaji’s 
concentrated dominion. “Since the, best was not 
attainable, Balaji chose the second best and substi- 
tuted for the autocracy of the king the Maratha 
confederacy. Such a confederacy had the seeds of 
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weakness. Nevertheless, as Mr. Rauade has observed, 
it made its power felt all over India and endured for ‘ 
morte than a 100 years. 
Again Balaji was insttumental for introducing 
í an elaborate and complicated system and collection i 
of assignments of revenue. “He artfully arranged 
that seyeral Maratha chiefs should share the collec- 
| tions from a single distriet, in that way purposely 
l introducing complications into the accounts and 
increasing the power of the Brahamin caste-fellows, 
who alone had the knowledge and intelligence equal 
to deal with such accounts.” Besides, he claimed that 
chauth and Sardeshmukhi “should be calculated in the 
Deccan from provinces owning either nominal allegi- 
ance to the Emperor of Delhi or to other potentates, 
on the revenue as fixed by Malik Ambat in Shah 
Jahan’s time. But this was not possible in view of 
the ruined state of the country and so was furnished 
to the Satara Government a never failing excuse fot 
hostilities against other powets. 


It. is, therefore, quite clear from a brief survey 
| . of the administrative measures initiated in the 
ministty of Balaji Vishwanath, that king was being 
gradually deprived of his authority. In fact, he was 
reduced to a figurehead, as a result of ES oa 
of Jagir system, the ptinciple of hereditary right y > 
j concentration of naval authority ia the hands o 
| Kanhoji Angre, who was very powerful in his strong 

on the western coast. | 
nO ae Shivaji’s kingdom had by now gone to the : 
way of other Eastern Empires. 
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Chapter XXXI siyar 
Section I | wie 
The Sayyed brothers and their attempt to make them- Í habi! 
selves king-makers of Delhi. | an 
The famous Sayed brothers were Hussain Ali and of |} 
Abdulla, The former was the governor of Bihar in the asse 
days of Bahadur Shah, the Mughal Emperor, and an to w 
adherent of Prince Azimushshah, governor of Bengal. he, 
When Jahandar Shah killed Azimushshah, his son, reco 
Fatrukksiyar, threw himself on the compassion and Saye 
fidelity of Hussain Ali, who warmly espoused his cause thei 
and prevailed upon his elder brother, ‘Abdulla, governor mad 
of Allahabad to adopt the same cause, The two brothers tinu 
assembled an army at Allahabad, repelled à force sent to | pro: 
oppose the advance of Farrukhsiyar and matched on to _ |. dist 
Agra. A fierce battle was fought beneath the walls of { 
Agra, The whole Imperial force was thrown into con- Fs 
fusion, and the success was declared for the tebels. i se 
With the accession of Farrukhsiyat the Sayed out 
Brothers were naturally elevated... Abdulla was created Say 


vizier and Hussain received the titl 
and the post of Muster 
second in the state. 


e of Amir-ul-Umara :| tha 
~Master-General, which was the 


Fel 

They began to exercise all the real power of the state, 4 wi 

leaving to the Emperor only the pageantry and such a j Ma 

command of wealth and honours as might enable him to aft 
gtatify his favourites. 


This made the Emperor jealous 


f A 4. spa 
of theirt power and authority and gave a reasonable oy 


motive for counteracting them. He, therefore, contrived i tal 
to weaken the Brothers by a division of their force. For mc 
this purpose Hussain Ali was sent against Ajit Singh of 

Marwar whom the Emperor secretly encouraged to resist ta 
the Mughal troops. His resistance was, however, of no an 
avail. Hussain Ali overran Jodhpore, and Ajit Singh in 
was obliged to submit to send his Son to the court, and Ju 
to offer a daughter in Mattiage to, Farrukhsiyar. | yo 
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_ Inthe absence of Hussain Ali the mind of Fatt 
siyar was poisoned by Mir Jumla, the ea es 
Brothers, and the Emperor urged Abdullah to resign the 
{ ministry, on the plea of his incompetence and of his 
habitually leaving his official work to be managed by his 
Hindu steward, Ratan Chandra. At this juncture Hussain 
Ali returned, and conceived that his tif 


3 i e, as well as that 
of his brother, was aimed at. The enraged Sayeds 
assembled theit troops about their palaces and refused 


to wait on the Emperor. This alarmed the Emperor and 
he, having no courage to attack them openly, sought 
teconciliation. Under the new arrangement between the 
Sayeds and the Emperor it was agreed that Mir Jumla, 
theic bitterest foe should be removed from the court and 
made the Governor of Behar, that Abdullah should con- 
tinue asa Vizier and that Hussain should immediately 
| proceed with his army to manage the Viceroyalty of the 
( distant province of the Deccan. 

p) 


j But Farrukhsiyar could be satisfied with nothing short 
i of the complete ruin of the Sayeds. He instigated Daud 
i Khan, the Governor of Burhanpore and famous through- 
out India for his reckless courage, to oppose the younget 
Sayed and to accomplish his destruction, with the result 
that Daud Khan was defeated and slain. 


wae 


Deposition and murder of Farrushsiyar.—tt was in | 

4 Feb. 1719, that Hussain Ali, after patching up 2 treaty | 
with the Marathas hastened to the capital with 11000 | 
| 

| 


Maratha troops, and took possession of the city of Delhi 
after some opposition. It seemed no longer a to 
i spare Fatrukhsiyar. That unfortunate shadow of a ing 
a was dragged from the harem of his palace where he a 
a taken refuge, « deposed, blinded, imprisoned, and two | 
months later, put to death on 28th April 1719. sk | 
On the deposition of Farrukhsiyar, the Sayed Bros 
raised to the throne She peppe Ra ee i gs 
intelligent youth of the royat © bl g 
A EA age of consumption he ee o ed i 
i June 4, 1719, and died a wee ee ne ae ae | 
| youth Rafi-ud-daula, of the same ption, ; ) 
ee 
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claimed as Shah Jahan. He, too, suffered the same fate 
in a still shorter period. His death was kept concealed 
for 9 days, and then they pitched one, Roshan Akhtar, 
a healthier young man, as the successor. 


Mohammad Shah was raised tothe throne.—He 
was raised to the throne by the title of Mohammad Shah. 
He proved to be Jess of a cipher than his two immediate 
successors, and reigned for 29 years and lived to see the 
break-up of the Empire and the invasion of Nadir Shah. 


A feeling of discontent and suspicion against 
them in the people.—The murder of Farrukhsiyar pro- 
duced a general feeling of horror. The premature deaths 
of his successors caused suspicions inthe minds of the 
people, who showed signs of discontent against the 
domination of the Sayeds. Their authority was, thus, 
shaken in the public opinion. It was further weakened 
by their own disagreement over the division of the 
spoils of Malwa, and over their dealings with Nizam-ul- 
Mulk, who had seized Asit Garh and Burhanpore, and 
defeated near Khandeva a force, sent against him by the 
Sayeds. This over-whelmed them with consternation. 
Hussain Ali, taking with him the Emperor, set out for 
the Deccan, leaving his brother Addullah as regent in 
Delhi. “On October 9, 1720, in the Imperial Camp 
neat Toda Bhim, about 80 miles west of Agra, Hussain 
Ali was assassinated. His camp and treasure were 
plundered and Ratan Chandra, his brother’s steward, was 
‘attested and imprisoned. 


As for Abdullah, he caused Ibrahim to be proclaimed 
Emperor at the capital on October 18, and assembled 
what troops he could, to withstand the army against 
Mohammad Shah “who was teturning to Delhi with the 
head of Hussain Ali borne aloft ona bamboo in his 


cortege. The elder Sayed was subdued, placed in con- 
finement and put to death by a dose of poison on Oct- 
ober 12, 1722. 


The character and 


Olicy of the Saye 
conducive to harmonya 4 Ya ere Scarcely 


- For eight years they were masters 
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of Delhi, and reduced the Emperor to a mete figure | 
head. They illtreated the nobles. Husain Ali used {i 
offensive language in the court., once he boasted that the i 
man on whom he would cast the shadow of his shoe ? 
would become emperor. But although the Sayed Í 
Brothers were ambitious and insolent, they were kind 
to the poor and were patrons of the learned. Abdullah i 
was friendly to the Hindus; he took part in their festivals, 
like Basant and Holi. But he neglected business and 
loved ease and pleasure. Ina word, both were unfit 


to govern, and by their insolence and policy created more 
foes than friends. 


A 


Mohammad Shah’s unwise policy.—After the over- 
throw of the Sayyids the Emperor appointed Chin Kilich 
Khan, entitled Nizam-ul-mulk in 1713, as his Wazir. 
He was already a distinguished soldier and provincial 

|, governor, and he tried to reform the administration ; 
i but he was thwarted by the young and foolish emperor 
and his inexpetieaced and wholly inept advisers and 
favourites. The young emperot preferred theirt opinion 
to the counsel of his minister. « Public business was 
dealt with as if it were a child’s toy. Revenue business 
was disposed of by the heads of the army, and night 
watchmen decided cases instead of the qazi. The Em- 
peror was immersed in pleasure, the nobles drunk with 
envy, tbe servaats of the state statving (The Later, 
Mughals. Vol II pp. 131-134). 


Break-up of the empire.—Thwarted at every tutn in 
his efforts to end these abuses, and disgusted by the 
indolence and incompetence of the Emperor, Nizam-ul- 

a mulk left Delhi on December 18, 1723 for a shooting 

i tout in the Doab, and thence writing to his master smat 
his presence was required in his own peon Te 
Deccan, retired to it without permission. PECE TAR 
the Hyderabad province after defeating 1ts g a 
Mubariz Khan at Shakar Khera on October A , 
and exercised every prerogative of sovereign IE R 
the use of the imperial scarlet umbrella, ins ee eae 
the Friday ptaye* in his own name an the 
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Coinage stamped with his own Supetscription. Thus he 
ecame the ancestor of the present Nizam of Hyder tbad, 
and the countries south of the Natbada which hid been 


won by the Moghuls by more than a century of war 
were lost to them for ever, 


About the same time Sadat Khan, the govercor of 
Oudh, likewise, made himself ptactically independent and 
set up an independent dynasty which lasted till the end 
of the Company’s rule, Similarly Allahvardi Khan, tne 
governor of Bengal, renounced his allegiance to the 

mperor and converted his Subak into an independent 
Kingdom. The Rohillas, a clan of Afghan immigrants, 
established themselves in Practical independence łn the 
territory now known as Rohilkhand. The founder of 
their fortunes was Daud Khan who frst took service 
under a local chief but soon tose into prominence, His 
adopted son Ali Mohammad Khan, who was a Hindu 


convert succeeded him after his death and established 
for himself a large principality. 


Disorders in the empire.—The weakness of the 
imperial government 


, besides encouraging the indepen- 
dence of the provincial governors, inyited troubles from 
different quarters, The predatory 
Churaman were 
was ordere 
Siogh, Chu d with his assistance be- 
sieved the Jat leader in Thun. 
his son fled, 


Nadir Shah’s invasion (1739).—Thus in 1738-39 
the Mogbul Empire 


was in a state of decay. 
€ treasury was empty, the princes debauched and 
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ee and the courtiers cutting at each others throat. 
ete were no elements of stability and the militaty 


strength of the empire was i ; 
as inadequate 
danger. quate to meet a foreign 


N 


Causes of the invasion—(i) The weakness of the 
Delhi Government and the decay of the empire presented 
a field of immense spoil before Nadir Shah, who starting 
life as a freebooter had by his military genius raised him- 
self to the throne of Persia, led expeditions into Armenia 
and Georgia and overpowered the Turks, and captured 
Kandhat, Ghazni and Kabul. 


(ii) Then these was the frivolous pretext that Mohd, 
aa had -stopped sending embassies to the court of 
etsia. 


(iii) Thirdly the king of Delhi had not closed the 
Indian frontier against the Afghan refugees. Mohd. 
Khan Turkman was sent to femonstrate with Mohd. 
Shah, but the latter gave evasive replies. This exhausted 
Nadit’s patience, and he moved forward to India. 


4 
po 
y 


Events of the invasion.—Passing through Jalalabad, 
Nadit Shah occupied Peshawar and Lahore, and his 
cavalty spread tuin and disorder throughout the Punjab, 
while the Jawless elements in the country, freed from all 
restraint, took to plunder and pillage. Thus “the whole 
province was in complete revolution ” (The Later | 
Mughals, Vol I. pp. 338-359.) The occupation of Lahote 
thoroughly alarmed Mohammad Shah, and he made frantic 
appeals for help to the Nizam, to the Rajputs and even to 
Baji Rao. The Matathas contented themselves with pre- 

e— parations to defend the line of the Narbada; the Rajput 
a chiefs, hopelessly alievated since the time of Aurangzeb 
and with the prospect of independence, before them, 
ignored the summons. Of course the Nizam came 2 
Delhi with asmall contingent, but the Emperor, influence: 

by the jealousy of his favourites and advisers, wond zo 
give him the supreme command of the atmy. ohd. 
Shah moved to Karnal neat Panipat with his troops nae 
bering 75,000, including the te-inforcements brought by 
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„Saadat Khan of Oudh. From Lahore Nadir Shah moved 
to Karnal, and met the ill-organised imperial forces on 
13th February, 1739, 


Results of the battle—(i) Mohd Shah was totally = 
defeated in less than three hours, and the imperial Geld i 
treasury, guns, elephants and baggage fellinto the hands 
of the victors After the battle the Nizam, “the key of 
the state of India” was sent to open peace negotiations ; 
and on the 7th Match the Persian King and the Mughal 
Emperor entered Delhi together to settle the terms 
of indemnity. 

(ii) Sack of, Delhi—During the negotiations some 
Persian military police by compelling the corn dealets to 
Supply corn at a cheap rate led to 2 mob of citizens to 
attack them. A number of Persian soldiers were killed, 
and soon after a false feport spread that Nadir was 
Killed and the excitement feached its highest pitch. 
Enraged at this Outrage the Persian King ordered a “Y 
general massacre of the citizens of Delhi. The slaughter 
Went onfor five hours, and a vast booty was seized, 

Then Nadir yielded to the prayers of Mohd. Shah and 
gave orders for the massacre to cease. The number of 
killed in Delhi is estimated by Irwine at 20,000. 


(iii) Then the Conqueror staying in the capital for 
about 2 months exacted the huge indemnity of neatly 70 
crores from the Emperor, the nobles and the general 
public, which enabled him to remit’? the entire revenue 
Of Persia for thtee years, in addition to making a lavish 
award of prize money to his troops. When he left Delhi 
on the 5th May 1739 (The Later Mughals. Vol I, p. 
375; authority ; Hanway) he took the Koh-i-noor dia- —&— 
mond and the peacock throne away with him. i Í 
(iv) Mohd. Sha 
Delhi, but he had to cede 
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(v) Nadir Shah’s invasion paralysed the 
ment and threw the adnie into e 
Robbery and brigandage flourished in the countr s T 
toads were infested and whole tracts of land vae ] id 
waste. Anarchy was rife and the Mughal Empire eae 
prestige. The Afghans from the north west and th 
Marathas from the south were z 


: encouraged in theirt en- 
croachments on the empire which lay prostrate and help- 
less. In a word, Nadir’s invasion dealt a dealth blow to 
the Mughal Empire. 


Causes of Mohd. Shah’s defeat.—In the first place 
the victory of Nadir Shah was due to superior strenoth 
and generalship. His army consisted of cavalry, mostly 
equipped with fire atms and a camp corps of swivel guns. 
The indian forces with their almost immobile artillery 
their feld guns mounted on elephants, their neglect OF 
musketry and their reliance on the shock tactics of their 
heavy cavalry, were mown dowa by the tapid fire and 
well controlled volleys of the invaders. Secondly the Indian 
troops lacked a capable leader and their divided councils 
teduced the chances of their success. 


Death of Mohammad Shah.—The remaming years 
of Mohammad Shah were spent in resisting the Marathas 
andthe Afghans Following the example of Nadir 
Shah who was murdered in 1747, Ahmad Shah Abdali, 
who had become the master of Afghanistan, iovaded the 
Punjab in 1748. But he was signally defeated at Sithind 
by the imperial forces led by the heit apparent, Prince 
Ahmad and the Vizier. The stme year Mohd. Shak died. 


Ahmad Shah (1748—1754).—On Mohd. Shah's. 
death his son Ahmad Shah ascended the throne.. His 
short reign was a period of great disturbance and disorder 
and party factions. The Rohillas rose in rebellion and 
the new emperor was reduced to the necessity of seeking 
the aid of the Marathas to suppress them., Ahmad Shah 
Abdali invaded the Punjab for the second time and seized 
the whole province. To add to these troubles a civil 
war broke out between Safder Jang (the chief and Nasab 
of Oudh) and Ghazi-ud-din. The latter prevailed over 
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his rival and compelled him to retire to Oudh. 


Ghazi-ud-din then assumed the office of the Vizier and 
deposed and blinded Ahmad Shahin 1754. 


Alamgir II (1754-1758).—Ghazi-ud-din next raised 
to the throne Mohd. Azim, a son of Jahandar Shah who 
assumed the title of Alamgit II. Ghazi-ud-din was now 
the all-powerful man in the state. He prov. ked Ahmad 
Shah Abdali by treacherously seizing the Punjab which 
had been ceded to him in the previous reign. Hence the 
Afghan ruler made his third expedition into India cap- 
tured Delhi and horribly sacked it. Mathura also R 
given over to the horrors of plunder and carnage 
Ahmad Shah Abbdali then returned to Kabul in 1757, 
leaving a nominee of his own, the able Delhi noble 
Najib-ud-daula, as chief minister, while he appointed his 
own v. j £ 
Wa in the Punjab to keep the road Open from 


Shah Alam.—Alamgir II was murder 7 i 
ud-din in 1759, and was succeeded by his ie ae 
who was nothing more than an ornamental figureh aa 
The unsccrupulous dealings of Ghiyas-ud-din had Eate 
round him a host of enemies, anc he was oh 
forced to the necessity of seeking the hel EAR 
Marathas against his rivals. Accordingly the ie m 
under Raghoba, brother of Peshwa Balaji ie eee 
Delhi and then conquered the whole of the Pu ae 
This bold advance of the Marathas alarmed the M ‘li i 
posers who organised against them a formidable si 
Pe headed by Ahmad Shah Abdali. On PEREO 
attlefeld of Panipat the power of the Marat} per 
crushed and their imperialistic dream shattered (i 781) ER 


After the battle of Panipat th 
; Afghan Ki 
nised Shah Alam as the ey the Afghan ing recog- 
yas Appointed Vizier and NAS e L 
che o its Imperial forces. In 1764 he TE E 
uxat bythe English with his allies, the Nee o 
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2 subsidy of 26 lacs of ru 
; pees and the distri 
and Allahabad. But he forfeited this pensaa ane 


oe ees to join the Marathas He 
ed to Delhi where he was i il 
Bedeto as only in name an 

Taie ice as before for power and Renamer 
eo between rival Politicians were of Frec a 
ence. One Ghulam Qadir, a Pathan Chief, sate 


ds i 

and Tas and brutally blinded shina AAS 
ater in 1503 the emperor s forn ak 

British under their E Nn ad He Dye 
His son Akbar IT (1806-37) and 
II (1837-58) were style 
neither authority nor prestig 


of the British power. The latter 


Section IT. 

The causes of the rapid decline of the Mughal Empire 

(i) Aurangzeb’s bigotry.—The Mughal Empire, 
which “the native genius of Akbar, the genial moderation 
of Jahangir, the sagacity, energy and refined taste of 
Shah Jahan,” had kfc without a rival throughout [adia, 
and dazzled the eyes of the European travellers, suffered 
from utter dissolution and misery in Aurangzeb’s 
“strenuous reign of fifty years.” Indeed, his reign was 
a colossal failure and resulted in the hopeless breaking 
up of his Empire. Its causes are:—Aurangzeb’s Anti- 
Hindu Measures—demolition of temples, customs duties, 
imposition of a number of political and social disabili- 
ties and Jaziya onthe Hindus and the offer of bribes, 
te..ards, allowances, robes of honour, government 
services etc.—proved suicidal for him and made his life 
“one long tragedy.” There were- arranged a number of 
strong forces of the age—Hinduism, Sikhism and me 
Maratha nation—against which Emperor battled wit 
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all his might, but all his strongest endeavours were 
baffled. i uo 
as 
_ (a) The destruction and demolition of the temple of cha 
Mathura led to the rising of the Jats under Gokla: and yy ene 
although it was suppressed for the time being with $ pea 
a strong hand, the trouble again began in 1686 and lasted and 
throughout the feign, causing great loss to the Empire kha 
both in meno and money. all t 
(b) The religious narrowness of Aurangzeb was pe 
responsible for his wat in Rajputana and the consequent ana 
alienation of the Rajputs who had hitherto been the main ae l 
support of the Mughal Empire against ambitious and : : 
adventurous Mughal governors and nobles. “It was a Sa 
people’s : war,” which, after much bloodshed and many ( 
reverses on both sides, ended “in the complete break- in tl 
. down’ of the Imperial policy of greed and the final ‘nue, 
recovery of Marwar by its national tuling dynasty (1707).” yo Owo 
(c) Aurangzeb angered the Sikhs by murderi \ 
S Guru, and this was the direct cause SE Generic j Imp 
a religtous community into a fighting ofder. From this Ro 
time (1675) the Sikhs became the most implacable foes ONES 
of the Mughal Empire and Muslim religion. ( 
(d) Aurangzeb’s fanatical adherance t i 
z a o the Sun OVSE 
car made him equally hostile tothe Shiah states of EFRON 
apu and Golcunda, By destroying these states he local 
shaweued the forces of Islam in the Deccan aud facilitated Soun 
ae og aia UPN OF the Marathes which, ia Eo 
; isast : is € 
as to ion petted sastrous to the Mughal arms as well his e 
(ii) Rise of Shivaji. —By hi i i i on 
ite ae the lanes rhi pdig successes in | other 
spell of the invincibility of th z age kE up the / Zen 
into his people th y ov ghal and breathed i anly 
prope the heroic, courageous and national s and o 
so that the Marathas were no longer b “blog 
tebel. Even after Shivai?s death, they weno, | a 
dominating f J ate they were “the one 
ae 85 actor of Deccan politics, the only enem comp. 
e Empire, and yet an enemy all-pervasive fae, Í oa 
j an 
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Bombay to Madras, across the Indian Peninsula, elusive : 
as the wind. They had now assumed the alarming ; 
character of being the ally and rallying point of all the j 
enemies of the Empire and all distucbers of public l 
$ peace and regular administration throughout the Deccan, | 
and even in Malwa, the Central Provinces and Bundel- | 
khand. A nation was now up ia arms or, more correctly, i 
all the various tribes residing in Southern and Central 
India were up in arms with Maratha aid aad concert 
against the officers of the Emperor and the cause of law 
and order it general. Aurangzeb realized that he was 4 
a frail” man, buffeting a raging ucean with his bare 
arms” (Sarkar’s Aurangzeb Vol. V. p. 11). 


(lii) Long Deccan wars.—Aurangzeb’s long wars 
inthe Deccan for 20 years wore out the Empire’s reve- 
‘nue, army and organized administration as well a3 his 

— own health in an unending and fruitiess struggle. 


(a) The endless war in the I eccan exhausted the 
Imperial Treasury; “The Goverement turned bankrupt; 
the soldiers, starving from arrears of pay, (usually 3 years 
over due) mutinied.” $ 


(b) “The oid Emperor in the far south lost control j 
‘over his. officers in Hindustan, and the adminitration | 
grew slack and corrupt; chiefs and Zamindars defied the | 
local authorities and asserted themselves, filling the | 
-country with tumuit, ana the great anarchy began ia 


the Empire of Delhi even before Aurangzeb had closed 
his eyes.” 
(c) Northern India was drained of manhood and al 


af other resources. In fact “‘:he wastage vf the Deccan 
was one hundred thousand soldiers and followers 


economic exhaustion of the Deccan oe i 
complete; “the fields were left spn Sees oad bare 
2, . 
i taken by the bon | 
s, their places being ' 
een The country was so eatirely desolated 
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and depopulated that neither fire nor light could be prosp 
found in the course of a thřee or fouc day’s journey” death 
(Ibid 252). a: 
(e) The Deccan wars necessitated heavy taxation di dgs 
on the peasantry, Under its unbearable weight, the f oe 
peasantry, naturally, showed signs of discontent and : ee 
tebellion. Many starving and exasperated peasantry an bl 
“took to high way robbery as the only means of PRD 
living”. oun 
2 ; polic 
(£) “The state of war, spread nearlv over a generation, tells 
had left no savings, no power of resistance ia the to. th 
common people”. repo 
(g) “The spirit of the Mughal army in the Deccan noth 
was utterly broken. The soldiers grew sick of the i ( 
endless and futile war.” “A generation of Impetialists i of | 
grew up in the Deccan who had never seen a city or ia Cent 
the house of brick or stone, but passed all theis lives in “f Dell 
tents, marching from one encampment to another. The \ hate 
Rajput soldiers complained tbat their race would not i ae 
be able to serve the Empire in the next generation, as ] inte! 
they had to pass their life-time in the Deccan campaigns, i sof 
without getting any respite for going home and rearing DEE 
up children. One home-sick noble offered the Emperor } unal 
a bribe of one lakh of Rupees fox transfering him to tion 
Delhi”. (Sarkar’s Aurangzeb, Vol. V, pp. 450-51). as, 
rea 
IV Degeneration of the Mughals.—(a) The Mughals, bees 
who had swooped down on India from the north, “were œ spir 
ruddy men in boots”, gifted with independence of spirit the 
and trained with considerable resources and respon- py. Cor: 
sibility. They had gradually died out and their places .in fe. 0 
camp and court were taken by luxurious nobles, who : Aut 
went to war in palanquins. They were “intellectually fidence 
dwarf” and wanting in courage, adventurous spirit, every 
responsibility and initiative. By this hopeless change persona 
for the worse, the historians, Bhimsen and Kha Khan, - and coi 
were very much struck; and they found “the aged “their | 
Aurangzeb himself dolefully shaking his head over the and rapi 
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rospect ofithe fı ye 
sn tes - © tuture and predicting a deluge after his 


(b) Ther: was ever 


wher 
+ degeneration. To take an nn marked a 


occurrence was brought 
news, letters or official 
time-Minister and did 


(c) Th) Mughal nobility was pampered “in a degree 
i of luxuryiot dreamt of, even by Kings in Persia or 
; Central AY (Abdul Hamid). In the houses of the 
y% Delhi nobty, luxury was carried to an excess, ‘The 
\ harems ojmany of. them were filled with immense 
| numbers | women of an. infinite vatiety of races, 
intellect ilacet The sons of such wives, being 
“softeneda their fibres by pleasure”, became, at a | 
precociovage, familiatised with vice; and therefore, ig 
unable toloulder the burden of the Mughal administra- 
tion, an@cquit themselves gloriously of their duties of 

the Mugl State in the reigns of the later Mughals. The 

reason | their moral degeneration and weakness has j 
been, tS, putin a poetic way by Sarkar: “The proud 

Ñ spirit al majestic dignity, of a Cornelia is impossible in | 
the cvded ‘harem’ of a polygamist: and without ee 
ph Corne] among the mothers there can not be Gracchi ee 


i onge sons.’ cet Pa 
: Autngzeb’s- distrust.—(v) Aurangzeb’s self-con- 1 


fidence and distrust of others, his passion for supervising fae 
every minute detail of administration and warfare fea 
personally proved his undoing; for, it kept his CEOS a 
and commanders and his sons in perpetual, tutelage; i 
“their sense of “responsibility was destroyed, aatia i 
and rapid adaptability, toa changing environment could 
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not be developed in them, and they tended to sink into: 
lifeless puppets moved to action by the master, pulling 
their strings ftom the capital. No suter means than 
this could have been devised for causing administrative 
degeneration inan extensive and diversificd Empire like 
that of India.” 

Jagits.—(vi) The frequent changes of afficers and. 
transfers of theit Jagirs, not only prevented them from 
gaining knowledge of the country and establishing 
relations with them, but resulted in a mai looting of 
the peasants by the rival Jagirdats’ agents ot successive 
agents of the same Jagitdar. Thus, the foundation of 
the Empire was being slowly and invisibly sapped. 


His weak successors — (vii) Aurangzeb’s successots,, 
because of the benumbing influeuce of his parental control, 
had lost all spirit and capacity for government. They were, 
therefore, mere ornamental figure heads, and eutitely 
at the mercy of the intriguing nobles ofthe court. The- 
Central Government having been thus hopelessly weak, 
the forces of disintegration reasserted themselves. 

(a) The nobles quarreled among themselves and the- 
affairs of the state were neglected. The Nizam became- 
disgusted and left Delhi for the Deccan (1724) where he 

_ became virtually an independent ruler. 

(b) The Rohillas rose into prominence, set aside the- 
Imperial administration and established a semi-independent. 
principality (1740). r 

(c) The Matathas, taking advantage of the weakness 


of the Emperors and the dissensions among the Mughal _ 


nobility, overran the Mughal provinces. They mg 
raids in Gujart, Malwa, Bundelkhand and Benga and. 
upto the very gates of Delhi. ne 


_ (d) The weakness and utter helplessness of the Empire 
invited the aggressions of the foreigners like Nadir Shah 
and Ahmad Shah Abdali, which dealt a deadly blow to 
the tottering Empire. 
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f toyal blood; and itis, therefore, no wonder that the 

l Empetor ate marked by revolts 
t oka consi ; 
ie wealth and intellect and, thus, an e 
2 the Empire. Ina way, such revolts on the part of 
te princes prevented the Emperors from dealing with 
their foes, both internal and external, in an: effective 
manner and, thereby, caused a gteat loss to the Empire 
in prestige and territory. Khusru’s rebellion came in 
the way of Jahangir to take serious and effective measures 
for the conquest of Mewar in the beginning of his reign 
and that of Khurram spoiled the chances for the recovery 
of Kandhar and strengthened the hands of Malik Ambat- 
in the Deccan, The wars of succession in 1658 and 1707” | 
exhausted the resources of the Empire to the breaking. ; 
point. 


The Mughal Empire outgrew its limit.—(ix) As a 

_ result of the annexation of Bijapur and Golcunda, the 
. Mughal Empire had outgrown its limit;and it was, there- 
fore, not possible for Aurangzeb, with his unparalleled 
energy and industry, but without easy and safe means of 
communication and transport to keep the Empire intact 
and overcome the everpresent centrifugal tendencies. 
Public Service offered to sycophants.—(x) Since | 

the later years of the reign of Aurangzeb ecareer ceased j 
to be freely opened to talent. “The public service was 
not looked upon as a sacred trust, but asa means of 
gratifying the apostate, the cycophant, the well groomed 


laady, the greatman’s kinsmen, and sons of old official 
families: 


Ina word, “bigotry and narrowness of outlook under- 
Aurangzeb and vice and sloth under the latter Mughals 
ruined the administration of the Empire and dragged. 
down the Indian people along with the falling Empire. 
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